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FOREWORD 


It' was my great privilege to Jiave been 
. entrusted, a few months ago, with the work of 
;• selecting and editing some of the Speeches and 
Writings of Sachivottama Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar. The Selections cover a period ranging 
from August 1928 to January 1945. The variety 
of the themes and the profundity and comprehen¬ 
siveness of thought which they embody are note¬ 
worthy. Subjects like At the Cross Roads , The 
<Federal Idea and Indian Political Theories (the 
last of which has been abridged by me) are out¬ 
standing contributions. The speeches in these 
Selections entitled Progressive Travancore, 
University Ideals in India -Ancient and Modern , 
The Co-operative movement in Travancore, 
Visual Education , Fundamentals of Hindu 
Religion and Treaty Rights of Indian States 
are but a few of the many monuments to the great 
work in and for Travancore that the Sachivottama 
has been able’ to achieve. These speeches are a 
commentary on the insuperable difficulties which 
■the Food Problem offered to the Administrative 
Head of Travancore during the difficult years of 
this Global War and on the courageous ways and 
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means that had to be adopted to solve that pro¬ 
blem, They show how Sachivottama Sir C. P, 
Ramaswami Aiyar was the very first statesman in 
the whole of India to foresee the supreme need of 
the hour for the integration of the food-resources 
of India as a whole and to adopt measures of control 
for the procurement and proper distribution of 
food grains and consumers-goods in Travancore. 
The speech on Post-War Reconstruction is 
characteristic of Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar’s 
boldness in pointing out the evils of over-accen¬ 
tuated Provincial Autonomy when All-India 
problems have to be faced squarely, and in 
putting forward an ardent plea for a unified Central 
Government able enough and strong enough to 
adopt measures embracing All-India problems, 
The line that came to my mind after I read that 
speech for the first time was the line from Robert 
Browning : 

“I was ever a fighter, so—one fight more.” . 
The Addresses on South Indian Music— 
Classical versus Popular, Practical Philo¬ 
sophy > and What Is Culture P mark the Sachi- 
vottama's versatility as a great thinker and scholar 
well-versed in Art and Literature, 

Though some of the themes selected here 
may, at first sight, appear to be caviare to the 
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general, the method of approach and the way they 
are treated are so popular and appealing that no 
one can complain that the subjects as they are pre¬ 
sented here are difficult to understand. 

The very latest results of modern research in 
Physical Science, Mathematics, Sociology, Politics, 
History, Art, Religion and Philosophy are outlined 
in these Addresses and-Writings. 

The reader will, I feel certain, agree with me 
when I state that here is a rich feast for the intel¬ 
lect, the emotions and the hunger of the soul, in 
. which it will be eminently unwise not to partici¬ 
pate. 


Trivandrum, 

18th February 1945. 


P. G. Sahasranama Iyer 
Editor . 
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INDIAN POLITICAL THEORIES * 

It is a high privilege for an alumnus of the 
University to be called upon to deliver this course 
of lectures, associated, as they are, with the name 
of one whose ripe culture and many-sided experi¬ 
ence have enabled him so consummately to fill the 
role of the unofficial ambassador of India. 

Casting about for an appropriate subject, 
I found that it might be helpful, especially 
at this juncture, to gather and to collate some of 
the political and economic ideas that have been 
evolved in the India of the past. As early as 1928 
when I was honoured by the University of Mysore 
with an invitation to deliver a lecture on Federation 
—a conception which was then only slowly emerging 
into life in India—I discovered a great deal of im¬ 
portant and interesting'material in our Nitisastras 
and our Puranas bearing on political life and poli¬ 
tical forms commonly supposed to have originated 
And undoubtedly developed vigorously in Western 
lands. It struck me then that a careful study of 
our sources would be of assistance not only to the 
student and the philosopher but also to the man 
of affairs. After all,.it is very true, in the words 
of the poet, that each age is a dream that is dying 
or one that is coming to birth. Is it not also mani- 
fest.that the ideas and ideals of each country as 

* Tine lit. Hou’ble Srinivasa Sastri Lectures, 1936—37, by 
s Saohivottama Sir C, P, Kamaswami Aiyar. 



they progress from age to age have, and 5 indeed 
ought to have, something racyi in them and that in 
politics as well as in literature and the arts* nothing 
that is not evolved from within and is not in 
harmony with inherited as well as individual tradi¬ 
tions will be characteristic or essentially fit to live ? 
To-day, we are producing and putting to practical 
use new constitutions. New thoughts are thunder¬ 
ing at our doors and while we shall do well, as 
throughout our history, ever to be tolerant and 
hospitable to fresh views, nevertheless 1 , we must 
also be alive to the need for assimilating them with 
our' own culture and we may as well imitate the 
wise gardener when, for improving the yield, he 
skilfully inserts a graft. It is with this object 
that I concluded that it is not 1 a work of super¬ 
erogation to bring together in short compass some 
of the multiform theories that have been adumbra¬ 
ted in our country during many centuries. A great 
French critic, Henri Taine, declared : “ Quand on 
veut comprendre un art, il faut regarder Vame 
du public ctuquel il s'adrtssaii. ’’ Although this 
was said of art, it is equally true of a nation’s 
philosophy and politics that they are outward 
expressions of national culture and sentiment and 
they use the symbols best understood in the 
country of origin, They bespeak an acquaintance 
with national life and thought. ' Our political ideas 
are a function , of our intellectual and civic life and 
it may not be out of place to remember that during, 
many millennia we have had a succession of 



thinkers who, like the medieval Churchmen in 
Europe, were founders and partakers of what may 
accurately be called a University tradition and an 
educational system, which in India as in Europe 
until recent times was based on and culminated in 
religious training but included also in its scope an 
attempt at universal research born of catholic 
sympathies and curiosities. 

The term Upanishad meant, etymologically, 
sitting near a person and is the exact synonym of 
the French Seance or Session. The Upanishada 
represent the outcome of sittings or gatherings 
which took place in the hermitages and forests. 
They not only profoundly influenced Indian thought 
and, through China and Persia, all Asiatic thought, 
but filtered to Europe' through Persia, Arabia and 
Asia Minor and left their impress on Thales and — 
Pythagoras and the Gnostics and Neo-Platonists 
and through the Universities of the Middle Ages 
and through Machiavelli, Descartes, Spinoza and 
Schopenhauer have become part of most European 
culture. These latter have been the progenitors of 
much of our modern thought, and much in truth 
of the recent speculations of Freud and Jung as to 
psycho-analysis recalls the processes of Yoga regi¬ 
men. It must be recollected that the University 
of Nalanda, over two thousand years ago, as we 
know from recent researches and the curriculum of 
that University as outlined by Hiouen Tsang, 
was a real teaching institution with a wide 
otrtlook, although its function was primarily 
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religious. It enabled the students* in the words of a 
recent writer,“ to form each other and it performed 
a most important function, namely, learning the 
great art of living and helping to form an intelli¬ 
gent society. ” The comprehensiveness of the 
studies at Nalanda and Valabhi and Vikramasila 
as well as Kanchipura was not rivalled in the early 
Universities of the West—Paris, Bologna and 
Salerno. 

Nalanda which flourished in. the early years of 
the Christian'era was visited by the Chineseipilgrims 
Fa-Hian and JHiouen Tsang and it not only'attracted 
learned men from different parts but the members 
of the University had even academic costumes ~ 
all the Pandits wore a red cap with pointed peak 
and long lappets. So universal was the appeal of 
^these seats of learning that a Buddhist soholar 
from Kanchipura, Acharya Dingnaga, was, it 
may be remembered^ thus referred to by Kalidasa 
in Meghasandesa, : 

“r^wrf m 

i. e. ‘‘ avoiding the buffets of Dingnaga on the 
way.” The line has a double meaning and hints 
at the exploits of Dingnaga who was a contempo. 
rary and critic of Kalidasa and subjected him to 
attacks which provoked the great poet to sarcasm 
in the Dunoiad style. Controversy was not in 
those days'a gentle affair. This Dingnaga was also 
the father of medieval logic and he taught at this 
University. The influence of such institutions atici 
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seats of learning was far wider than is generally 
supposed. In the history of the English people, 
Green proves that it was owing to the influence of 
the Crusades that a new fervour of study sprang 
up in Europe by the contact with the more civilised 
East attained by .travellers who brought back 
science and philosophy from the schools of Bagdad 
and Cordova into the early .European seats of 
learning like Paris, Salerno and Bologna, which 
were the precursors’ of Oxford and Cambridge. 
These European Universities were therefore, in 
effect, the products of the learning which extended 
from Central Asia to Spain and had celebrated 
nuclei in Samarkand and Bokhara, Eez and Cordova. 
In Southern India, Kanchapura as the home of 
Sanskrit learning and Madura as the seat and 
centre of Tamilian culture also exercised a profound 
influence on world thought. It is in such abodes"^ 
of culture as well as in the realistic university of 
actual life and in the courts of discerning monarchs 
that Nitisastvcis like those of Chanakya and 
Kamandaka and Sukra were produced. The tradi¬ 
tion therefore of political discussion and speculation 
has been long-standing and wide-spread v 

The lineage of ideas is indeed a marvellous 
thing to contemplate and ,in a most suggestive 
lecture delivered at the Calcutta University Insti¬ 
tute by one who was an active politician of Ceylon 
as well as a profound scholar and man of religion, 
Sir 'P. Arunachalam, it was pointed out that in the 
‘ Marsha Charita of Bana occurs a passage relating 
■J 
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to a royal visit paid in the seventh, century A. D. 
to a Forest University, As the king approached 
the institution, he left his suite behind and pro- 
ceeded on foot attended by a few of his vassals. 
While still at a distance the king perceived a large 
number of “ Buddhists from .various provinces, 
perched on pillows, seated on rooks, dwelling in 
bowers of creepers, lying in thickets ox in the 
shadow of branches, or squatting on the roots of 
trees - devotees dead to all passions, Jains in 
white robes, mendicants,' ascetics, followers of 
Krishna, Lokayatikas (Materialists), followers of 
Kanada (Atomic School), followers of Upanishads, 
students of legal institutions, students of the 
Puranaa, adepts in sacrifices, adepts in grammar, 
followers of Paneharatra and others besides, all 
diligently following their own tenets, pondering, 
Urging objections, raising doubts, resolving them, 
expounding etymologies and disputing, discussing 
and explaining moot points Can there be a 
more thought-provoking and suggestive descri¬ 
ption of a true University, with no exclusions and 
only preferences ? 

It has been our good fortune to be brought 
into touch with the currents of Western thoughts 
and speculation and we have been under their 
influence for nearly a century in our Universities, 
Owing to our natural anxiety to utilise the new 
opportunities which have come to us, -we have 
perhaps overlooked, if we have uot disdained, our 
past - traditions and history. There is a great 
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danger of our not securing the full benefit of the 
newer culture for lack of proper assimilation. 
Should it not be our aim to build on the founda¬ 
tions of our own accumulated lore and inherited 
stock of capacities and temperament, a stately and 
enduring structure with the full aid of Western 
learning and science' and thus to develop our own 
soul ? Especially is this process called for, in the 
study and practice pf politics, an art and a science 
more intimately connected with national aptitudes 
and national outlook than almost any other. What 
is in the bone cannot be eliminated and, as pointed 
out recently by a discerning thinker, the author of 
the “Dangerous Sea”, one realises with a shock the 
cyclic character of life and of ideas. The French 
proverb “plus oa change plus c’est la meme h “the 
more it changes, the more essentially same it ^ 
remains” is not a mere piece of blase cynicism. 

The whole history of the French Revolution, its 
rise and fall, and the dictatorship which followed 
it, as the author of the “Dangerous Sea” indicates, 
constitute really a transplanted ohapter of Roman 
history. The Fascists, the Spartacists and the Nassi 
revolution of our own times have also had their 
prototypes in the past. The curious student may 
also discover analogies between certain develop¬ 
ments of communism at the present moment and 
similar phenomena which are observed by the com¬ 
pilers of the Puranas> not to mention incidents in 
the history of the later Roman Empire and the 
Middle Ages. It was in these so-called dark age 8 



iii&t there arose the idea of a League of Nations.) 
fulfilling the functions which were part of the 
programme of the Holy Roman Empire and which 
were elaborated by medieval theorists, both regal 
and private, who strove to bring about an effective 
policing of the nations. No nation building its 
future political habitation can' afford to ignore its 
past racial culture or the lessons of its history. 
My endeavour, therefore, has .been to try and to 
find out how far in the* various, departments of 
political and socio-economic theory we can get 
guidance from our own heritage of speculation and 
action. In this task which naturally involves con¬ 
siderable labour, I am immeasur a bly indebted to 
t hat well-known scholar of Travan core, Mahakavi 
Ulloor S. Parameswara~Aiyar, as alsoto my son 
CrR. PattabJnraman. L was stimulated to perform 
this task, after I read the scholarly analysis of the 
social and political life in the Vijayanagara Empire 
which we owe to the research of Dr. Saletore and, 
later, it became necessary for me to deal with one 
aspect of the subject iu its practical application 
when I was endeavouring, as Head of the Admini¬ 
stration of His Highness the Maharaja of Travan- 
core, and for reasons connected with'the formulation 
and carrying out of His Highness’ historic Temple 
Entry Proclamation, to discover the sources and 
methods of legislation in the old days. I then saw 
that the monarch who, in the Code of Manu, is 
described as embodying in himself the four-ages, 
was understood by the medieval philosopher, Sukra, 



to be tbe maker of the age so that if customs, 
usages, and movements are not assimilated to the 
needs of the times, the fault is said to lie in the 
king himself. Sukra avers : u Th'e king is the maker 
of the age as the promulgator of duties and 'sins. 
He is the cause of the setting On foot of the customs ^ 
and usages and hence is the cause or maker of the 
times”. The same principle of politics and social 
legislation was enunciated by Bhishma in the 
Santiparva thus: . . , . 

^ rf rt ^ irt H 

(i Whether it is the king that makes the 
age or the age that makes the king, is a question 
about which you should not entertain any 
doubt. The truth is that the king makes the age”-, ^ 
-As Dr. Saletore aptly observes in the book to which 
I have already alluded, national Regeneration was 
regarded by the great kings of the Vijayanagar 
dynasty as achievable only when the Ruler created 
the proper environment both political and cultural. 

It is evident that other Rulers* of whom’ there are 
records in our sacred and secular literature from 
which we can construct a fairly coherent political 
.philosophy, have adopted the same view—a view 
which may be made suitable to modern times and 
conditions. Beginning with the times prior to 
Recorded history, we find as an indisputable fact 
that the evolution of what are termed Kerala 
Aeharas is a . conclusive proof of the flexibility 
of/ ancient law-givers and pristine law s. It is 
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incontestable tliat there are laws, customs and 
observances prevalent among the Nampudiris on 
the West Coast which are not followed by the 
Brahmins of other parts of the present day. This 
furnishes clear evidence that the Hindu Acharas or 
$ laws have been modified to suit special or local 
conditions. The form of marriage known as 
Sarvasvadanam which is not recognised by the 
Mitakshara, the adoption of a son in the Dvamush- 
' yayana form as the son of two fathers (the real 
and the adopted), the difference in the custom 
regarding the marriage of girls, the absence of any 
rigid insistence on the early marriage of women 
under penalty of forfeiture of caste—-obviously a 
later innovation in Hindu Law forced on the people 
on account of foreign invasions and the insecurity 
''Xof the times, the possibility of a woman remaining 
unmarried to the end of her days, the modification 
of the rule that every male should marry within 
his own caste in order to lead a O^hastha life, the 
importance given in worship and ritual to Tantras 
. as distinguished from the Mantras,—-all these and 
many other differences in social usages, etiquette 
and practices relating to daily life, which, taken 
together, distinguish the Acharas of Parasurama’s 
country, indicate that there was no crystallisation 
of social or even religious law and practice and that 
there was abundant scope for changes to meet 
altered situations and conditions. This policy was 
not confined to pre-historio ages but was followed 
even later, as was triumphantly Remonstrated by 
what is historically known regarding Ramanuja's 
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gospel and that of the Tenkalai saints by their . 
adoption, of Tamil as a concurrent sacred language 
with Sanskrit, their remodelling of the society of 
their days by virtue of a process of religious fusion 
and the consequent and inevitable unification of 
sects and communities. We notice attempts 
actively supported and fostered by the sacerdotal 
castes during the reign of the Vijayanagar kings 
for the purpose of bringing about State regulations 
enabling the Euler to deal with problems of social 
growth and adaptation. If is proved that the 
Brahmins of a prominent part of the Vijayanagar 
Empire went to the extent of seeking the active 
assistance of the State for implementing an agree¬ 
ment which they themselves had made for the 
purpose of .dealing with the pernicious dowry 
system. In 1424-25 a concordat was arrived at 
by representatives of the Kannadika, Tamil, 
Telugu and Lata communities, laying down 
that those who do not adopt Kanyadana, that is 
those who give away a girl after receiving gold and 
those who conclude a marriage after giving gold, 
shall be punjshed by the king. This document bears 
the signature of the, great men of all branches of 
sacred studies in the kingdom. 

The author of the Suhraniti asserts that the 
Ruler has been made a servant of the people, getting 
his revenue as remuneration, and that his soverei¬ 
gnty .is for protection. It was from this point of 
view‘that the great Krishnadeva Raya set before 
himself the difficult task; of the protection of what 
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he considered to he the Hindu Pharma,. The 
theories as to the' division of' responsibility as 
between the king and the ministers and the 
limitation on the authority of the king were 
very elaborately developed by. the two Madhavas 
that flourished in Vijayanagar. The theories 
and forms of central government, the gubernatorial 
charges and the village administration which 
were, at least in Southern India, characterised, 
by a remark able spirit of co-operation and 
displayed great vigour in the local units, were 
features that enabled the Vijayanagar kings to 
consolidate and maintain their empire. But what 
was most remarkable about these wise rulers and is 
most instructive to us at present was their attempt 
to bridge the gulf between the Hindus and the 
* Mahomedans not only by promoting harmony 
between the royal houses professing these two 
religions but by the practice, distinctly proclaimed 
and realistically developed by the Vijayanagar 
Emperors, of enlisting Mahomedans in Hindu ser. 
vice and fostering the interests of Islam in that 
great Hindu Empire. To such an extent did this 
harmony go that when Aliya Bama Eaja who flouri¬ 
shed in the 16th century lost one of his sons, his 
wife is stated to have adopted Sultan Ali Adil Shah 
as her son. Not only did the Hindu kings build 
mosques and entertain Muslims in their service but 
it is noticeable that the Vyasaraya Mutt received 
large donations from Mahomedan rulers. 

The Chola' kings—Bajadhiraja II and Kulottun- 
hga I—also definitely laid down rules for the 
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settlement of communal problems which - then arose, 
mainly with reference to marriages and on occasions 
when some of the so-called lower classes claimed 
equality with the higher classes as regards 
marriage and certain honours and privileges- 
On some of these occasions the Hindu kings even 
appointed mediators vested with exceptional powers 
and privileges to deal with socio-religious problems. 

According to our lawgivers, it is, in fact, not 
open to a king to take shelter under the plea that 
he is living in the Kali Yuga, the decadent age, 
and hence is unable to uphold the basic ideals based 
on righteousness. The M afoabhgrata explains, as 
has been indicated above, that it is the king that 
makes the age, and that the view that the age 
makes the king is incorrect. 

Oeigin op Kingship. 

There are certain passages in ancient Hindu 
Literature pointing to a condition of society without 
a king. In the AUareya Brahmana it is stated;— 

“The Devas and the Asuxas were fighting-. 

The Asuras defeated the Devas.’The Devas 

said : “it is on account of our having no chief that 
the Asuras defeat us. Let us create a King. All 
agreed”. The political evolution of Rig Vedic India; 
according to Radha Kumud Mookerji, may be traced 
in the following ascending series of groups, viz. 
(l) the family {hula), (2) the village {grama), 
(3) the clan {vis), (4) the people {jana), and (5) the 
country {rashtra). A family was composed of 
several members living under a common head. An 





aggregate. of several families made up a village. 
Vis was a larger formation implying settlement, 
while Jm,a, was even a more comprehensive term, 
embracing as it did the entire population occupying 
a particular area which subsequently converted it 
into a Bashtra or State. Society in those days had 
to keep itself in constant readiness for combat not 
only to quell external aggression but also internal 
dissension, and the origin of the Bajmya (Ksha- 
triya) class has to be traced to this circumstance. 
The invocation' of the blessings of unseen powers 
through an adept agency was a necessary incident 
of that arrangement and this gave rise to the 
Brahmins as a distinct class. The bulk of the 
Aryan community not included in either of these 
categories were known as the vis or Vais.ya, while 
the exigencies of conquest led to the absorption of' 
numerous non-Aryans into the Aryan fold, who 
eventually became Sudras. 

Later Theories. 

The Majtftbharata narrates the following story 
of the origin of kingship. In ancient days men 
were ruined in consequence of . the prevalence of 
anarchy. They devoured one another as stronger 
'fish devour the weaker ones in water. A few men 
then assembled together and agreed among them¬ 
selves that the bombastic, the cruel, the voluptuous 
and the greedy among them should be renounced. 
That arrangement worked for some time. Seeing 
that it was also not satisfactory, they approached 



Brahma with a, prayer to grant them a king. 
Brahma thereupon induced Manu to take up the 
kingship. The people agreed to pay certain taxes 
and prayed that in return the king should destroy 
their enemies to enable them to lead peaceful lives. 
Bhishma, who related this incident to Yudhishtira, 
gives a slightly different version of it .in a previous 
chapter. He therein says that in the Krtayuga 
there was no sovereignty, no king, no punishment 
and no punisher, and that all men used to protect 
one another actuated by a sense of righteousness. 
They, however, soon found that this work was too 
much for them and they became gradually a prey to 
error (. Moha ), greed {Lobha), desire {Kama) and 
lust ( Baga)■ When such confusion set in and 
righteousness perished, men sought the help of 
Brahma, who thereupoh composed a stupendous 
treatise on the purusharthas, of which the works 
of Brhaspati, Sukra and others were but abridge¬ 
ments. The Devas then prayed for a king to rule 
over men and Vishnu created Virajas- Virajas, 
however, did not relish the kingship conferred on 
him, and Ananga, his great-grandson, became the 
first king of Bharatavarsha. Both these stories 
show, as also the passage taken from the Aitareya 
Brahmana, 1 that the Aryans had no ruler in the 
olden days and that kingship with them was re¬ 
garded as^a'comparatively late institution. There are 
certain passages in the Vedas pointing to the king’s 
divine origin and this had become an accepted belief 
by the time Manu’s Dharma Sasira was composed. 
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Mami states that, when men were without 
a king and dispersed through fear in all directions, 
the Lord created a king for the protection of 
all of them. 

King’s Divine Origin. 

There is, however, no doubt that this was in 
reality a metaphorical description of the paramoun- 
tcy of the monarch designed to enforce obedience 
from the subject. In a striking passage Kautalya 
says that the vulgar opponents of a king may be 
silenced by the argument that the duties of Tndra 
(the rewarder) and Tama (the punisher) are blend¬ 
ed in him and that whoever disregards him, will 
be visited with divine punishment. 

The Buddhistic Digha NiJcaya also says that 
mankind was righteous at the beginning and that 
on einfulnesS gradually creeping into human society 
men selected one who was the most handsome, 
gracious and powerful among them and made him 
king. He was called JHahasammata, because he was 
selected by the great. From a passage- in the 
Aitanya Brahmma it is seen that the Purohita 
took a promise from the king to the following effect 
at the^ime of the MahabMaheha (great coronation) 
ceremony: “if I oppress you, may I be deprived 
of whatever good I might have done between the 
night I am born and the night I die I May I be 
deprived of my heaven, my life and my progeny ! ’’ 
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%spjl #4> i^nri^ ^r fMfsrr «rit ^ pm i*’ 

The ritual of the Rajasuya sacrifice described 
in the Satapata Bhrahmana, requires that the king 
should take the consent of the earth in the follow¬ 
ing'words : “Mother Prthvi, Injure me not, nor shall 
I injure thee.” The commentator interprets this 
passage as meaning that the king and the country 
must enter into friendly relations with each other 
like son and mother. Somadeva in his Nitivahya- 
rrvrta states that the king should recite a hymn 
every day to the following effect: 

“i am protecting this cow. (earth) which bears 
the milk of the four oceans, whose calf is Dharma, 
whose tail is enterprise, whose hoofs are Varna and 
Asrama, whose ears are Kama and Artha, whose 
horns are diplomacy and valour, whose eyes are 
truth and purity, and whose face is law. I shall 
not .be patient with any one who injures her.’’ ‘ 

igtf q&rHi&iTori mig#- 
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Sukra who also propounds the theory of the 
divine origin of kings is careful to explain at the 
same time that they only resemble ludra and other 
Gods* in the performance of certain functions. 
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Some Limitations on Hereditary Sovereignty 

Although the early rulers were elected, king- 
ship in course of time became hereditary. But 
some vestiges of popular control are still visible in 
epic and Puranie literature. The story of Prthu, 
one of the greatest of the early kings of India, as 
narrated in Srimad Bhaqavata and Mahcibharata, 
is worthy of note in this connection. Vena, a 
descendant of Ananga referred to already? was in¬ 
vested with regal power by Bkrgu and other sages, 
according to Bhagavata , when there was no king 
to govern men* although their choice was contrary 
to the will of the people. Vena, who like Charles 
I of England was a firm believer in the divine right 
of kings, and an atheist to boot, began to oppress 
his subjects. The sages thought that Vena was 
preying on his people as a serpent fed with milk 
bites the person who nourishes it, and told him : 
“Righteousness is of supreme worth and compasses 
the welfare of the subjects. Do not suffer it to 
run to waste. If righteousness is lost, the king¬ 
dom and wealth of a king come to nought. The 
king who protects his people from thieves and 
other wicked persons and gathers due tribute 
attains good fortune both in this world and the 
next ! \ Vena turned a deaf ear to their entreaties, 
whereupon he was slain by them and Prthu was 
created out of^his arms. 

Prthu, according to the Maihabhmata , asked 
the sages what he was expected to .do, - ' and on 
those assembled advising him that he should 
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fearlessly perform all righteous acts, he promise# 
bo do so and became king.' Other instances of 
the election of kings are also mentioned in the 
Mahabharata. Thus Kuril was elected King on 
account of his virtue.- Again, Janamejaya, although 
he was only a child, was installed as king by the 
people, on the death of Parikshit. Ordinarily the 
crown descended from father to the eldest^ son; 
but if that son was a minor, if a younger son had 
to be preferred to an elder, if an heir-apparent had 
to be ordained, or if an inter-regnum had to be 
avoided by the appointment of a temporary ruler, 
the express consent of the people was imperative. 
The same procedure was adopted in the event of 
a king’s desire to abdicate. Thus Devapi, although 
he was the eldest son of Pratipa, was prevented by 
the people from succeeding him, as he was a leper, 
and Santanu had to be preferred by the father, 
much against his natural inclinations. Dasaratha 
proposed the anointing of Sri Rama as Yuvaraja 
after taking the people into his confidence and 
discussing the question with them in all its 
bearings. 

2^ *TH c rsn*Tf^ 1 
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Of nothing were our ancestors more afraid than 
anarchy and the consequent prevalence of the law 
of the fish. This fear has been portrayed by 
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Vaimiki in his own matchless way in Chapter 67 
of the Ayodhyakanda. As soon as the sages came 
to know of Dhasaratha’s death, they approached 
Vasishta and requested him to elect a king forthwith. 
Vasishta, however, thought that nothing could be 
lost by awaiting the arrival of Bharata from 
Kekaya and despatched swift-footed messengers 
to fetch him therefrom. Again, Kautalya says that 
when a king dies in the land of an enemy, the 
chief minister should instal his son if he is possessed 
of amiable qualities, and if such a son cannot be had, 
be should instal even a bad prince, princess'or a pre- 
"" gnaht woman, and tell the other ministers : “This 
is your pledge. I^ook to the father of the (boy) as 
well as to your own valour and descent; this (boy) 
is merely a flag, and yourselves are the lords : pray, 
how shall I act and if he does so, the other 
ministers will surely accede to his wish- 

FH fJTR ^ 
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When Dhrtarashtra eventually decided to 
settle down in the forest, he took the consent of the 
people. 

Checks on Despotism. 

Apart from these rights which include the 
tacit assent of the people even .in cases of regular 
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succession, there were several other ways hi which 
the king’s possible leaning towards the exercise of 
unbridled authority was kept in check. In the 
first place, the right to oust an unrighteous king 
was emphasised .although seldom exercised in 
practice in India. In the Amisasana Farm of 
the Mahabharata it is stated that a king who tells 
his people that he is their protector, but who does 
not or is unable to protect them, should be killed 
by his subjects, in a body, like a rabid dog. 

sit % I 
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In the 8'antiparva, we come across a passage" 
to the effect that a king who follows the advice of 
bad ministers and becomes a destroyer of righteous¬ 
ness deserves to be killed by his subjects with all 
his family. The appellation Naradeva’, a God 
afaiong men, is applied only to virtuous kings. 
Sukxa, in his Nitimra has stated that, while a 
virtuous king is a part of the gods, a vicious king 
is a part of the devils. 
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Manu says that a king' who does not afford 
protection but receives his tax will soon sink into 
hell and that he takes upon himself all the foulness 
of all his people. 

■ King and Subject. * . 

The most common name used for a king ir 
Sanskrit is Rctjm. The M ahabbamta says th:' 



Seeing Prthu, his subjects exclaimed * we love him”, 
and on account of their loving attachment he 
was called Rajan. Kalidasa expresses the same 
idea in Raghummsa when he states that Raghu’s 
appellation of Rajan became possessed of meaning 
when he made himself lovable to his subjects. 

m srarcrai. m i 

If a king without doing violence to the 
dictates of righteousness does what is 'good to all 
his subjects, he stands as firm as a rock, and 
'everybody thinks of him-. “He is mine”, Manu 
says that.he should behave towards his subjects as 
a father to his children : ^drar i Kalidasa ex¬ 

pands this idea in Raghuvamsa when he says 
that Dilipa was the real father of his people 
because he led them along the path of righteousness, 
protecting and feeding them. 
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It is also stated in the MahdbJiarata that he 
is the best of kings in whose realm every sub¬ 
ject moves fearlessly as a son in the house of his 
father. From the constant comparison instituted 
between the king and a father in ancient works, 
some scholars have come to the hasty and unwar¬ 
ranted conclusion that his position was that of a 
benevolent despot. This is by no means ^correct. 
The actual conception was that the king should "live 
for his subjects and not for himself. It is stated 



in the Markandeyap urana that the prince was en. 
titled to enjoy himself obly up to the moment when 
the sacred ab/dsheJca water fell on his head. How 
the king should conduct himself thereafter is well 
explained in the MahabkarCtta by the observation 
that just as a mother, even not oaring for the 
objects which she likes best, seeks the well-being of 
her child alone, so the king should sacrifice what 
he loves best for securing the well-being of his sub¬ 
jects- The same idea is repeated in the Agnipurana. 

In the Mahablimata it is stated that everywhere 
all the people fro In Brahmins to swains were more „ 
attached to Yudhisktira than to their own parents.-^ 
Kautalya says : “Tn the happiness of his subjects"”' - 
lies the king’s happinee, in their welfare his welfare; 
whatever pleases himself he shall not consider as 
good, but whatever pleases his subjects he shall 
consider as good : 

fid mi ^rdf g m n 

In a touching scene in the-- Asrammamparva 
of the Mahabharata, Dhrbarashtra on the eve of 
his departure to the forest informs the people as¬ 
sembled as follows “L make over to you this 
Yudhishtira as a pledge ; I entrust you also_ as a 
pledge to Yudhishtira ”• Elsewhere in the saxne^ 
work it is stated that the king is the best body of 
his subjects and the subjects the best body of their 
king. The eternal duty of the king is to make his 
subjects happy ; 
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If he performs the duty of protecting the sub¬ 
jects well, no other penance or sacrifice is needed 
for him- Manti says that a king, who protects his 
subjects righteously and punishes the wicked duly, 
offers sacrifices at which lakhs of gifts are given as 
fees. Kautalya expresses the same idea when he 
says: <l The religious vow of a king is his readiness 
. for action; the discharge of duties is the performance 
of his sacrifice (w); and equal treatment of all is his 
offer of fee and ablution at consecration. Somadeva 
-C also points out that the sacrifice to be performed 
- - by a king is the protection of his subjects and not 
the killing of animals (which ; is incidental to 
ordinary sacrifices). 

Protection. 

Pari/p alarum or all-round protection is an ex¬ 
pression embracing a very wide meaning. It is not 
merely the preservation of law and order. It is the 
administration of the State in suck a degree of per¬ 
fection as to enable the king and every one of his 
subjects to pursue undisturbed the paths of 
Pharma,) Artha and Kama, The king himself is 
to be the exemplar of his subjects, because whatever 
Pharma is respected by him will be respected 
everywhere and because the subjects will generally 
like to move only along the path trodden by him, 
W ft 'ipldf qWcf: ( 
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Righteousness should, therefore, be first prad 
tised by him before he enforces it on his subjects 
The king, according to the Mahabharata, was 
created in order that righteousness might emanate 
from him, and if he was devoid of it, he should 
be called a Vrshala . One becomes a king for 
advancing the cause of Dharma , and not for acting 
capriciously. All creatures depend on Dharma , 
and Dharma depends on the king. He is, there¬ 
fore, the true king who maintains Dharma . 

wf imi si otww 31 
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The question what is Dharma, has been clearly 
answered to Chapter 109 of Scmtiparva. Dharma 
is what is conducive to the advancement of every- 
body, what prevents injury to everybody, and what 
is capable of upholding everybody. It need not be 
precisely what is stated in the Vedas, because 
everything has not been ordained in them. 
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Administration. 

From the earliest days of which we . have any 
record, it seems obvious that the Indian village 
organization was always powerful and generally 
self-governing ; and like the City States of Greece 
and of medieval Italy, these villages in India had 
often their own military equipment and officers. 
At the same time, it is equally clear that, just as it 
obtained till recently under the Soviet Constitution 
and is easily discernible under cover of the authori¬ 
tarian Constitutions of Italy and Germany, an oli- 
•garchy or aristocracy under different forms, seemed 
' always to force itself to the front in ancient and 
medieval India. This is not surprising, for even in 
the highly individualistic polity of the United 
States of America the aristocracy of wealth and of 
commerce takes the place of the aristocracy of 
birth and military prowess in Egypt, Greece and . 
Rome. Thus, even in the case of the rn^ny 
republics whose names and achievements are set out 
in the Vedic chronicles under the names of Vrcttas, 
Ganas and so forth, there was observable this 
system .of elder statesmen and noblemen. 

In certain places we find mention not only 
of ministers or Amatyas and Sachivas, but mini¬ 
sters are sometimes even ^called Rajakartarah in 
jjhe Buddhistic texts as having been vested with 
power to elect a new king. The Mahabharata 
mentions in the Saniiparva a list of 54 members, 
a variety of Legislative Council, selected on a 
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caste basis, in which there was less representation 
•of the Brahmins and the warrior castes than that 
of the commercial men; four Brahmins, eighteen 
Rshatriyas, twenty-one Taisyas, three Stidras and 
eight ministers composed the body. The net resnlt 
was that the warrior classes and the commercial 
classes, if they did or could combine, had the. 
legislative authority and it is noticeable that those 
at the top and the bottom of the social ladder, 
namely, the Brahmins and the Sudras, had very 
small representation. In actual fact, we learn that 
the warriors and traders served as a mutual 
counterpoise. The Executive Council or the inner 
council consisted of eight Afnatyas whose functions 
and portfolios are described in the Ayodbyakanda 
of the Hamayana and the Saniiparva of the 
Mahabhamta. 

.When we pass from the earliest times, we find 
that monarchy became more and more civil in chara¬ 
cter and was neither based on the patriarchal theory 
nor on military primacy.. Whatever the effect of 
such a teaching was and however little the teach¬ 
ing was followed in ancient times (or in the 
modern days of disarmament conferences), we find 
to our astonishment that Brhmpati has laid 
down that a king should, as far as possible, refrain 
from war for annexing territories. 1 Moreover, con¬ 
sultation of popular opinion was a live feature of 
the post-Vedic kingship.* At the tiihe of thd^ 
coronation, subjects were consulted as well as 
feudatory chiefs and princes. 
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Kingship, therefore, partook in those days 
of the nature of a g'MfiW-constitutioinal monarchy* 
In the south of India, we have a fairly complete 
acoount of administration by the kings in the Chola 
days and they, like their contemporaries in the 
north, ruled through an elaborate secretariat—or¬ 
ganisation with eight heads of departments; but 
the ma in feature of 1 governments in the south was 
the very healthy development and organisation 
of village-assemblies which were the nuclei of 
governmental activity. These assemblies had both 
consnltative and executive functions and were 
in charge of .temples .and charities, collected the 
. taxes, managed the tanks and were in charge even 
of currency -operations. They worked through 
committees which were of an elective character* 
and it is remarkable that not only do their rules 
lay down knowledge of business and honesty 
as requisite for membership, but also insist on 
property qualification and emphasise that the 
relatives of dishonest officers were to be disquali¬ 
fied from membership. These Nadus were aggre*. 
gated in Kottams and Mandalams which became 
Provinces in the Chola empire. 

That bureaucracy throughout the ages deve¬ 
lops along similar lines is evident from the 
elaborate rule as to privilege-leave contained in 
^the Suhranitisara, and as to pensions and com-* 
passionate allowances, in the #ase of premature 
death of officers. Indian diplomacy, ft may be 
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added, did not overlook cypher-writing and codes and 
largely used espionage as described elaborately by 
Kautalya. 

Taxation. 

Sukra says that tax is the price for protection 
paid by the subjects^to the king who is only their 
servant, though be appears to be*their lord. 

. WPIfU WIT ^ ^<T: fcTS | 
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The king has openly to admit this position 
when he addresses his army on the eve of a battle, 
as may be seen from an observation of Kautalya 
when he says : “ I am a paid servant like your¬ 
selves ; this country is to be enjoyed by me together 
with you; you have to strike the enemy specified 
by me ”. Marhandeyapwana also contains a 
passage to the effect that the tax received by a 
king is the salary drawn by him for protecting his 
subjects. Mann says that the king derives one- 
sixth not only of the tax in grain but also of the 
righteousness and unrighteousness of his subjects : 

dfsr im; ! 
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In order that the subjects might pursue their 
occupations peacefully and earn a sufficient com¬ 
petence for pursuing the other two* Pu'i'ushaTthas in. 
eluded in Trimrcja , it was imperative that the talc 
imposed .on them should not'be heavy. In the Mafta- 
bharata it is observed: A king should milk hia 
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kingdom like a bee collecting honey from trees. 
He should act like the cowherd who takes milk from 
a cow without injuring her udder and without 
starving the calf. He should, like the leech, take 
in the blood mildly. He should treat his subjects 
like a tigress carrying her cubs, touching them 
with her teeth but never biting them. He should 
behave like a mouse which, although it has sharp 
■ and pointed teeth, nibbles at the feet of sleeping 
y animals in such a manner as to keep them unaware 
of it.” 
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Again, it is laid down that the tax should 
vary according to the capacity of the tax-payer. 
No tax should be levied without determining the 
out-turn and the amount of labour needed for pro¬ 
duction, because no ond can be expected to work 
without incentive. ' 

Some Duties oi" the King. 

The KarficMl Sarc/as of the MaMhharata ;md 
♦the Rcmayana contain numerous suggestive allu, 
sions to the duties of kings, , TIAs in the MaJia- 
bharaia, Narada asks Yudhishtira whether agricul¬ 
turists were being kept away, whether all.men 
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were not bei*g allowed to approach the king with* 
out fear as if he were their father and mother, 
whether the cultivators were not contented, whether 
for purposes of irrigation large tanks filled with 
water were not being maintained at convenient 
distances, whether loans of seed-grain were not be¬ 
ing advanced to agriculturists, whether officers in 
charge of the municipal and military departments, 
as also those of trade, agriculture and justice, were 
not working ifct union, and whether'villages were 
not being convertecf into town and hamlets into 
villages. 

Kautalya mentions Utsavas and jSamajas as 
popular instructions to be encouraged by the king. 

Danda or Punishment. 

The protection of subjects necessarily involves, 
as a correlative, the punishment of the wicked. 
There were very few cases of theft in ancient India. 
That is due to the fact that thieves were brought to 
book and the stolen property recovered promptly. 
Otherwise, the king had to make good the value of 
that property from the State coffers. Even so 
late a writer as ¥ijnanesvara emphasised this duty. 

Ibn Battuta, the wel-known Muhammadan 
traveller, referring to the conditions prevailing in 
Kerala in the second quarter of the 14th century, 
writes : On this road which, as we have said, 
extends fop a two months’ march, there is not a 
foot of ground but is cultivated •....... I have never 

seen a safer road than this, for they put to death 




anyone who steals a single nut, and if any fruit 
falls, no one picks it up but the owner. Indeed, 
we sometimes met infidels during the night on this 
road, and, when they saw us, they stood aside to 

let us pass..... In the M'ulaybar' (Malabar) 

lands, there are twelve infidel Sultans; some of 
them strong with armies numbering fifty thousand 
men and others weak with armies of three thousand. 
Yet there is no discord whatever between them, 
and the strong does not desire to seize tho posses* 
sions of the weak. At the bodhdary of the terri¬ 
tories of each Ruler there is a wooden gateway on 
which is engraved the name of the ruler whose 
territories begin at that point. This is called tho 
‘‘Gate of Security'’ of such and such a prince. 

A king should neither be too lenient nor too • 
severe, but administer such punishment as may be 
deemed fit and proper. Kautalya says : “Whoso¬ 
ever imposes severe punishment becomes repulsive 
to the people,'while he who imposes mild punish¬ 
ment becomes contemptible. But whoever imposes . 
deserving punishment will be respected.’’; In the 
Mahabhamta it is stated ; “Although the most 
impregnable fortress of a king is the love of his 
subjects and it is therefore essential that he should 
be merciful; if he is always forgiving, the lowest of 
men may guide him as a mahout an elephant. Nor 
should he'be ferocious. He should be like the 
vernal sun, neither too hot nor too cold.”- 

This aphorism is very like what a medieval 
monarch demanded of a king, namely, that he 




should not be # too salty lest he be spit out nor too 
sweet lest he be swallowed. Markandeyapurana 
says that the Kshatriyas take up arms in order 
that the oppressed may not weep or wail. 

Kalidasa expresses the same idea in Abhignana 
JSahuntala , Act 1: 
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This part of the subject may well be concluded 
with the following ’amusing observation made in 
the Mahabharata : “ These six persons should 
be abandoned like a leaky boat on the sea, viz., 
a teacher who does not teach, a priest who does 
not study the scriptures, a king who does not 
afford protection, a wife who utters disagreeable 
words, a cowherd who wishes to live in a village 
and a barber who desires to live in a forest.” 

King and Ministers. 

The activities of the State covered a very wide 
range. As observed by Dr. Beni Prasad: “While 
there was much which had been fashioned by other 
associations and on which the State could only set 
its imprimatur, the seal of its force, there was 
much else which it essayed to perform by means 
of its own resources, Prom time to time it elected 
to propagate Dharma, to inculcate and enforce 
morality, to maintain or improve the social order, 
to encourage learning, education and art, to sub¬ 
sidise various academies, to regulate industry and 
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commerce, to foster agriculture, to, relieve the 
distressed from famine and other calamities, to 
establish hospitals^ rest-houses, charity-halls, etc. 
All this it essayed to do in addition to its primary 
functions of defence, order and justice. 5 ’ The seven 
constituent elements of the State were (i) the king 
G Svavii), (ii) the ministers ( Amatyas ). (iii) allies 
(Suhrit), (iv) treasure (Kosa), (v) territory 
{Bashir a), (vi) fortress ( Dv/rga,) and (vii) army 
{Bala). The ministers form an important and in¬ 
dispensable part of this constitution. .The Malta- 
bharata says that it is impossible for a king to look 
after all his duties and that therefore he should 
devolve his duties on his ministers. 

^ II 

Kautalya also points out: ^‘Sovereignty is 
possible only with assistance. A .single wheel can 
never move. Hence a king should employ ministers 
and hear’ their opinion.” 

sirw* ^ I 

Kautalya draws a distinction between Am atyas 
(Officers) and Mantnns (Councillors). Manu says 
that the king may appoint, seven or eight ministers 
who are learned in the sciences, heroes skilled in 
the use of arms, descended from noble families and 
well-tried, it is impossible for one man to dis¬ 
charge even an easy duty singly and much less 
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the duties relating to kingship. The king should, 
therefor^ hold deliberations with his ministers, as” 
certain each minister's opinion separately as also 
their conjoint opinion and then decide upon the 
course that may be the best. He should also appoint 
as many other officers as may be needed for the 
due transaction of business and see that they are 
L honest, wise, firm, etc. Numerous other qualifica* 
* tions for ministers are enumerated in the Maiha 
bharctta and the Agnipurana. The MahtibJiarata 
says that a king who is angry at the advice ten¬ 
dered by a well-wisher, merely because his views 
are not to his taste, and who does not follow the 
conduct of the wise, deviates from the duty of a 
Kshatriya. Kautalya states that a Cabinet of 
ministers may, consist of as many members as the 
needs of a kingdom call for, that they should start 
what is not begun, complete what is commenced, 
improve .upon what -has heen accomplished, and 
enforce strict obedience to orders. He, further, 
observes that one thousand sages form Indra’s 
Cabinet of ministers and hence he is called Saha- 
sraksha although he has only two eyes. 

*•* . 

.... .... .... .... 
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Somadeva insists on ministers giving correct 
advice to - kings, although, for the time being, such 
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advice may be distasteful to them. * His commen¬ 
tator quotes a Smrtikam , s Bhaguri, whoja of the 
opinion that the minister who represents what 
ought to be done as unjust and what ought not to 
be done as just is his enemy, though he puts on a 
minister’s appearance. He asks : ‘ ( When a child 
refuses to drink milk, are not slaps given on its 
cheek ?’’ The king should not be satisfied with one 
or even two ministers; three should be the lowest 
number of members of his Cabinet. At the same 
time, he should himself look into matters affecting 
his subjects. Somadeva advises the king not to act 
against the advice of his minsters. He could not 
create a situation in which the country would rise 
against him, because, of all dangers to which he is- 
liable ,praJurtihopa or the anger of ministers, eer 
vants, etc., is the most formidable. He should, says 
the Mahabharata, employ each of his officers in 
suoh work as he is fit to perform and act in unison 
with them, as the string of a musical instrument 
does with its respective notes, 

are i 

Feudalism. 

Even in the Vedic days there were gradations 
among the kings, importing some kind of para- 
mountcy or a feudal integration. The expressions 
Vvrat , Sarvabhauma and Samrat occurring in the 
Rigveda indicate this- But even more significant 
than these gradations or hierarchies is the mention 
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of 8war at who, after having renounced the glories 
of conquest, was concentrated on peace and the 
consultation of peaceful activities. This thesis 
has been developed with great acumen by Mr. S. 
V. Venketesvara in his Indian Culture through the 
Ages where he cites a passage 
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The expressions “ Panehajanah ” and ‘‘Sapid-' 
jamah” that 'occur in the Vedas are now taken to 
signify a combination or federation of peoples 
either monarchical or -republican in character. 

One of the most remarkable features apparent 
in the indigenous system of administration was 
the recognition of the rights of conquered kings. 
It is laid down that after annexation local rights 
and usages should be respected. Samudragupta 
always openly proclaimed that, whenever he con¬ 
quered any .territory, the defeated king was, after 
submission, restored to his place and power. 
Maghwvamsa, in fact, says that the king of Kalinga, 
who was defeated by Raghu, only lost his wealth 
but not his country. 

a 37:1 
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The conception of a Super-state or Empire 
loomed large even in Vedic times. According to 
the Gopatha Brahmana , one. became a Raj an by 
performing the Rajasuya, Samrat the Vajapeya, 
Svarat the .Asvamedha, Virat the Purushamedha, 
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and 'Samarat the Sarvamedha sacrifice. The ideal 
to be followed by Rajanyas as described in the 
Aitareya Brahmana is to win all victories, find 
all worlds, attain superiority ( Sreshtata), pre¬ 
eminence ( Praieshta, ) and supremacy ( Paramata ) 
over all kings, .achieve over-lordship ( Samrajya )- 
paramount rule ( Bhavjyd, ), undivided rule ( Svara 
jya), sovereignty (Vairajya ), supreme authority 
(Parameshtya), kingship {Rajyd), great kingship 
(. Maharajya ;), and suzerainty ( AdJdpatya ) en¬ 
compassing all, and to be the ruler of all territory 
{Samabhauma), the sole single ruler {Bharat) of 
the earth up to the limits of the ocean. 
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Sukra.describes Samantas as those who derive 
a revenue of one to three lakhs of rupees, Manda- 
Uhas four’ to ten lakhs, Rajans ten to twenty 
lakhs, Maharajas twenty-one to fifty lakhs 
Svarats fifty-one to one hundred lakhs, Samrats 
one to ten cxores, Virata eleven to fifty crores and 
Sarvabhaurms above fifty-one crores. Several 
rulers sometimes selected the most powerful among 
them as overlord and became subordinates to him 
as when Sisupala became the Commander-in-Ohief 



of the forces of Jarasandha, and Dantavakra and 
others became his vassals. Sometimes, new king¬ 
doms were created for the sake of r-oyal favourites 
as when Kama was made the king of Anga by 
Suyodhana. During Digmjaya all that the con¬ 
quering hero desired was that his suzerainty should 
be respected and there was no other kind of sub¬ 
jugation. There were also other grounds than 
valour on which a king was accepted as a suzerain 
of many. The MoJiabhayata says that the king 
Yauvanasvi became a Samrat by the remission of 
taxes, Bhagiratha by giving protection, Kartavirya 
by his austere life, Bharata by victory and Marutta 
by advancing the prosperity of his subjects, and 
that Sri Krishna advised Yudhishtira that he should 
aim at Sojmrajya —from not one, but all those 
points of view, Sisupala himself went to Indra- 
prastha to attend the Rajasuya of Yudhishtira not 
because he was really conquered by the Pandavas, 
but because he thought that Yudhishtira deserved 
that honour by reason of his righteousness. The 
duties of a dependent king are thus enumerated in 
the Arthasastm : “ He should behave like a ser¬ 
vant to his master by serving the protector’s 
occasional needs. Forts and other defensive works, 
celebration of marriages in his household, installa¬ 
tion of the heir-apparent, purchase of horses, cap¬ 
ture of elephants, construction of covert places for 
battle, marching against enemies' and holding 
sports—all these he should undertake only with 
the' permission of his protector-..On all 
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occasions of worshipping God and offering prayers, 
he should cause the people to pray for the long life 
of his protector.’’ 

. Federation. 

This feudalism was more or’less of the federal 
type. The Mandala was a circle of States, generally 
twelve in number, 'some of which had not 
full sovereign powers. In this connection, 
some observations made by Dr. Beni Prasad 
as a .result of his close study of ancient Hindu 
States are worthy of quotation. He says ** 

<s The State in ancient India was not unitary in 
the strict sense of the term- It was saturated 
through and through with the,principles of what for 
convenience may be called federalism and feudalism. 

They are only meant to imply that, as a 
general rule, a Hindu kingdom comprised a number of 
feudatories who enjoyed varying degrees of autonomy 
that they might have themselves sub-feudatories of 
a similar status under them and so to the third, 
fourth or fifth degree. A big empire was partly a 
series of alliances, partly a series ■ of relationships 
of suzerainty and vassalage and partly an area of 
directly administered territory. The high sounding 
£ Digvijayas ’ could only lead to such a result on a 
large or small scale. The tie which held an empire 
together was not very strong. Under every regime, 
suzerain or feudal, the village was the ultimate 

unit of society.. -Finally, there were a number 

of associations and corporations, religious, econo¬ 
mic and social, which enjoyed a fair degree of 
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autonomy. Sovereignty de facto was diffused 
among all these organisations and influences which 
supported them." 

Of the republican organisations, it is necessary 
only to mention the Sakyas of Kapilavastu, whose 
leader was' elected by the people and to whom 
powers of administration were delegated. In Panini 
several republics are mentioned, amongst whom, as 
pointed out by Mr. Venkatesvara, there was even 
a separation of powers, the judiciary from the 
military and executive as k amongst the Lichchavis, 
for instance, who flourished in the'Vajra country 
with their capital at V aisali. 

About the time of Megasthenes who was a 
contemporary of Alexander the Great, there were 
many.republics in India, two of which attracted 
the special notice of the Greeks-'the Audeyas and ' 
the Ambashtas * and the Brahmins themselves 
seem to have founded a republic of their own as 
observed by Appollonios of Tyana. 

Dr. Radha Kunaud Mookerji points out; “ The 
‘administration of the Maury an empire was possible 
because it did not cherish the ambition of setting 
up a centralised government consciously legislating 
for and controlling the life of every part of that 
vast whole, but aimed only at an elastic system of 
federalism or corporation in 'which were incorpor¬ 
ated, along with the central government at the 
metropolis, as parts of the same system, the indi. 
genous’local administrations. The essence of this 
imperial system was thus a recognition of local 
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autonomy at the espouse of the authority of the 
central government, which was physically unfit to 
assert itself except' by its enforced affiliation 
to the pre-existing system of local Government.’’ 
There are also passages in the ancient texts leading 
to the inference that our ancestors were not for the 
wholesale destruction of alien nations, Kamandaka 
says that peace may be concluded by Aryan kings 
even with non-Aryan Kings because by such alliance 
an Arya can never become a non-Ary a even in 
^imes of calamity. 

Nost-Monakchical States. 

Hitherto we have been speaking of monarchi¬ 
cal States. There were also certain States in 
ancient India which were non-monarchical. Sang ha, 
"according to Panini, was the designation given to 
■ a combination of people organised for a specific 
purpose. From one of Katyayana’s Vartikas it is 
seen that there were monarchical and non-monarchi. 
cal States in his time (3rd century B. C.). Kautalya • 

' speaks of two classes of corporations, Kshatri- 
yasrenis who lived by agriculture, trade and arms, 
and Rajasabdo pa jiving • While the Kambojas and 
the Saurashtras came under the former category, 
the Lichchhivikas, Vrajikas, Mallakas? Madrakas, 

, Kukuras, Kurus, Panchalas, etc., fell under the 
latter class. 

The Andhakas and the Vrishnis, to which latter . 
corporation Sri Krishna belonged, also came under - 
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the latter category. From a Buddhistic work 
Avadanasataha (C. 100 B. C.)» quoted by D. R 
Bhandarkar, it is seen that some States in Madhya- 
desa were ruled by kings and others by Gams. 
Gana was the technical name ordinarily given to a 
political sangha. A Gana, was drawn from various 
Majahulas and the heads of these Rajahulas 
formed the Gana. ’The real power of the Ganas 
was nevertheless vested in the Ganamuhhyas, who 
were the chiefs of the Gana, composed of two, three 
or five members, according’ to Brhaspati, and who 
were both able and willing to look after the welfare 
of the whole community. The Lichchavis, referred to 
already , formed, a confederation of Ganas . They 
were in power from the seventh to the fourth 
century B. C. They recognised no distinction as 
between them, and each of them was in a position 
to feel that he was a king. In the days of Gautama 
Buddha, they were noted for their high national 
character. As stated in the Mahabharata , how¬ 
ever, it was essential for tho success of such States 
that there should be no internal dissensions among 
the GnnamuhJbyas. . Kautalya also emphasises the 
need for internal harmony and for vigilance against 
foes who may sow seeds of discord among them. 
In course of time, the Gams became au easy *>rey 
to ETcaraja* invaders on account of such discords. 
Sukra is positive that EJcaraja rule alone is bene¬ 
ficial to society, and that, if a king has several 
sons; the eldest among them should succeed to the 
throne, provided that he is not deaf, dumb or blind, 
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a leper or a eunuch, in which case his younger 
brother or brother’s son may become ruler. A 
kingdom should, on no account, be partitioned. 

It is an agreeable feature of ancient India that 
the fissiparous tendencies which, later on, mani¬ 
fested themselves in the form of personal jealousy 
amongst the rulers, racial and communal jealousies 
amongst the people and religious dissensions sub¬ 
sequent to the stream of foreign conquests, were 
singularly rare in the earlier days. At the same 
time,-from'the Vedas we learn that the Samiti was 
an active political body, sometimes enjoying royal 
patronage and not unoften enjoying fulness of dis¬ 
cussion and controversy. There are prayers invoking 
the assistance of the unseen powers for conducting 
the deliberations with wisdom and helping to the 
formulation of unanimous resolutions; and the 
Atharva Veda , in fact, contains special charms 
and spells to secure unanimity. It is perhaps a 
pity that those charms and spells are neither 
invoked nor efficacious at the present moment 
The Samiti then and the smaller Sabha which 
was a kind of ^wsi-executive body as well as the 
various Pdrishats which were attended by women 
arid men and were gathered together for the 
purpose of sports or educational, social or religious 
purposes and the Sadas which was entirely reli¬ 
gious in character, , were all symptomatic of the' 
active social life of those days. In addition, o f 
course, there were professional and caste guilds 
and, what almost takes one’s breath away is the 
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existence of an assembly of ladies ^ho are described 
in the Taittiriya 8amhita as having? discussed 
women’s problems and women’s rights and obliga¬ 
tions in those days- 

In the days of the' epics, it is obvious that 
there were city-corporations, merchant-guilds and 
8anghm. There were popular leaders who were 
evidently as articulate as the leaders of to-day 
who were called swsrtewfw, the principal men .in 
Gramas and Ghoshas- 

Both in the Buddhist and post-Buddhist times, 
city life and village life were very vigorous and 
there was developed even a theory of progressive 
scaled taxation by way of a tax on surpluses or 
a supertax. By the time of Kautalya, all these 
systems had become highly evolved. The king led a 
very strenuous and active life. Elaborate regula¬ 
tions were promulgated with regard to the ministry 
and the various ’departments of the State. The 
Central Government alone had eighteen depart¬ 
ments or Tirthast and rules were laid down for 
Survey and Settlement as well as remissions of 
revenue, as we find in the time of Asoka- There 
were also periodical tours and- inspections to keep 
in touch with local Governments.’ 

Village Life. * 

The village was the Unit of ancient Hindu 
society, since agriculture was the main occupation 
followed by the people- The desertion of villages 
in favour of town life was viewed with disfavour by 
SmriUharas , “Let him avoid going into towns,” 
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says Apastamba, #while Baudhayana says : ‘‘It is 
impossible for one to attain salvation who lives in 
a town covered with dust.” While towns were en¬ 
closed by high walls, villages had no such artificial 
enclosure. Rules are laid down by Kautalya for 
the formation of new villages. He states : “Either 
by inducing foreigners to immigrate or by causing 
thickly populated centres of his own kingdom to 
send forth the excess population, the king may 
construct villages either on new sites or on old 
ruins. Villages, consisting each of not less than 
a hundred families and 1 of not more than five 
hundred families of agriculturists, mainly of the 
Sudra caste, with boundaries extending as far as 
one Krosa (2,250 yards) or two and capable of 
protecting each other, shall be formed.” 

. R. E. Mookerji correctly remarks: “India 
presents the rare and remarkable phenomenon of 
the State and the society co-existing apart from 
and in some degree - of independence of, each other 
as distinct and separate units or entities, as inde¬ 
pendent centres of national, popular and collectivo 
life and activity.’ 5 

Guilds. 

Guilds of various kinds were formed. Puga 
was an association of men of different castes who, 
having.no fixed means of livelihood, united them¬ 
selves fox the pursuit of wealth and pleasure, while 
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Vrata was an association of sgich men living by 
bodily labour or violence. Sreni was an assembly 
of persons following a common craft or trading in 
a common commodity. Arts and crafts were gene¬ 
rally the occupation of Sudras. Each craft bad 
its own separate centre in the village. Merchant 
guilds were a later growth than craft guilds. Each 
guild had its own economic, administrative, social 
and municipal functions to perform. Elaborate 
rules guided the procedure relating to election and 
conduct of business. As regards apprenticeship, 
Narada, the Smritiham, says that, if a young man. 
wishes to be initiated into his craft, he should go 
with the sanctipn of his relatives to a master- 
eraftsman and live with him, the duration of the 
apprentice course being fixed beforehand, that the 
master should teach him in his own house, feed 1pm 
and treat him like his own son, and that, even if 
his instruction is completed before the stipulated 
period, the apprentice should continue to live in 
the master’s house and leave him onty at the end 
of that period after paying remuneration. Gautama 
states that the special laws of countries, castes and 
families which are not opposed to the sacred texts, 
have also legal authority, and. that cultivators, 
traders, herdsmen, money-lenders and artisans are 
authorised to lay down laws for their respective 
guilds. The king was bound to respect these laws 
and give his decisions in accordance with them. 
FTp, was also obliged to see that the members of the 
guilds themselves did not break these laws- In 
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th&Mahabkaxat§ the Kekaya king asks the demon 
why he should possess him when he has obeyed 
all special and local customs. 

*#«rr *TR^r^rf%5r; u 

The State, at the same time, was competent to inter¬ 
fere when the guilds formed combinations prejudi¬ 
cial to corporate life, armed themselves without 
sufficient cause, quarrelled with one another, took 
steps which implied hostility to the king, wasted 
public money. New guilds could not be established 
without the sanction of the State : 

d ^ I! 

and even changes in the constitution of existing 
guilds required the sanction of the king. The 
village assemblies were also invested with certain 
municipal functions, as already mentioned. These 
functions are stated by Brahagpati to be the main¬ 
tenance and improvement of public halls, water¬ 
sheds, temples, tanks and gardens, poor relief and 
alleviation of distress in times of scarcity. Thus 
the purposes for- which such corporations were 
brought into existence embraced a wide variety of 
useful public activity.. 

1 have now completed a rapid and necessarily' 
Imperfect survey of some of the political ideas and 
theories that were evolved and obtained currency 
at various peribds of Indian history. To sum¬ 
marise, they point to a continued tradition of a 



Strong central government where the king was & 
real factor to be counted with and- not a roifai 
Tie ant, His authority, and powers were, however ; 
exercised after constant consultation with a minis¬ 
try and through heads of departments whose juris¬ 
diction was extensive and who, under wise kings, 
were always encouraged to speak their minds. 
Kingship was mainly hereditary but often elective. 

The pulse of the public was felt not only through 
the espionage system of those days but also by 
means of assemblies which, especially in the South 
of India, flourished in great abundance and with 
much vigour. Provincial or rather local autonomy ' 
was, however, the main feature of Hindu India and 
the essence of Government lay in the formation 
and functioning of village groups, taxing themselves, % 
expending their revenues on works of public utility 
and governing themselves. Political speculation 
was active and the theory of a compact with the 
king, the idea that taxation is the return for good 
administration and protection, the formulation of 
the need for a Cabinet'system of Government with 
Dharma or vox populi as the ultimate sanction— 
these were some of the' conspicuous features of 
Indian polity. The resort to popular opinion was 
in the nature of a referendum as in Switzerland 
a referendum which, on two occasions, namely, 
when Dasaratha took the fateful decision regarding 
Rama’s exile and when Rama put aside Sita, seemed 
to have been very articulate and very powerful 
The old dispensation was outwardly and in later 



iWiy tod practice actually unfettered and auto* 
cratic but nevertheless, by reason of the grant of 
complete local freedom and the practice of what, 
in effect, was a form of State socialism, the king 
acted as being ever in the great Task-Master’s eye 
—the Task-Master being what was indifferently 
called Dharma or the voice of the people, which, 
when it expressed itself, was .clear and un¬ 
equivocal. Popular gatherings, if the Atharva 
Veda furnishes an accurate picture, were full of 
life but at the same time animated by a lively 
desire to achieve concord. The greatest contri¬ 
bution to posterity made by the Hindu tradition 
was the broad-mindedness of sympathy and the 
toleration of different view-points exhibited almost 
alone in India amongst the civilised communities 
of the earlier days. When Egypt persecuted and 
hounded out the Jews, when racial and communal 
conflicts disfigured the history of Babylon and 
Nineveh, when, later on,‘the slave-states in Greece 
and Rome formed the basis of their marvellous 
cultures and when in the medieval ages the baiting 
of Jews alternated with the baiting of Roman 
Catholics by Protestants and vice versa, we had the 
spectacle in India of unfailing hospitality to foreign 
religions and foreign cultures. It would be unfair 
and inaccurate not to mention that the Buddhists 
and Jains suffered many pains and penalties, espe¬ 
cially in the South of India ; but which other coun¬ 
try can show anything like the treatment of the 
Parsees who, flying from oppression in their own 
country of Persia, asked for and obtained succour 



of the wise West-coast king, to whose protection 
and active encouragement of their faith and tradi¬ 
tion, the Parsees ultimately owe their dominant 
position in the India of to-day? Which other 
country can furnish a parallel to what happened in 
Travancore under the rule of extremely conserva¬ 
tive and religious-minded monarchs ? Prom the 
days when Christian congregations were split into 
innumerable and warring factors, owing to the 
Arian controversy at the Council of Nicaea and the 
question of images, the Chera kings of Travancore . 
gave whole-hearted welcome to the followers of the 
Eastern Church, whose Patriarch of Antioch even 
now boasts of a larger following in Malabar than 
perhaps anywhere else in the world. Which king 
outside India has surpassed the monarchs of Tra¬ 
vancore and Malabar who conferred sacerdotal 
honours, presents, lands and dignities on the minis¬ 
ters, bishops and Archbishops of the Christian 
Church, with the result that to-day the largest 
_ Christian population in India is found in the State 
of Travancore ? Which other ruler in the world’s 
chequered history has enunciated, in more moving 
and powerful language than is found in the Edicts 
of Asoka the Great, the principles of tolerance and 
cpmprehension of differing creeds and ideals co¬ 
existing with a spiritual urge towards the consoli¬ 
dation and regeneration of the Rqler’s own faith ? 
Such have been the marks and the characteristics 
of Indian civilisation not only at its peak points 
but through the centuries until reoently and it is 



not too much to say that the recent Proclamation 
of His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore has 
an authentic Hindu background and lineage* Can 
this instinct of universality, this understanding Of 
all points of view and the feeling that' the reali* 
sation of the Supreme must connote a sympathy 
with, and a reconciliation of, many forma of 
thought and belief, be better expressed than in the 
words of Tayumanavar in his Hymn to Parvati : 

i{ tz£hLimrt— di<—Q606ifr& &uiuj — uir ^sj/raar 

euirearm pOtojetBCptu”'/ * 

* f The light and bliss of supreme knowledge en¬ 
velops and absorbs all forms' of belief and thought 
aS the ooean absorbs all rivers 

In Rock Edict 12, the Emperor Asoka declares 
that he does reverence to men of all sects, whether 
ascetics or house-holders, and he adds that he who 
does reverence to his own sect, while disparaging' 
the sects of others wholly from attachment to his 
own, with intent to enhance the splendour of his 
own, sect—he in reality, by snch conduct, inflicts 
the severest.injury to his own sect. Asoka ends the 
Edict with these ever-memorable words : “Concord' 
is the supreme good’’. 

May this spirit of concord animate our social 
and political life in the exacting years ahead of us } 



RT. HON. V. S. SRINIVASA SASTRFS 
LETTERS* 

Letter-writing. is a familiar occupation and is 
seemingly easy ; but mastery in that art is perhaps 
rarer than in most other forms of literary effort. 
One of the finest artists in this line was Madame 
de Sevigne, who lived imlTth Century France and 
whose epistles to her daughter and her friends have 
, furnished inimitable specimens of thought and 
style both gay and grave. In his preface to a ie- 
cent edition of her letters, Emile Faguet, himself 
a great litterateur, puts himself the question as to' 
why her epistles occupy the place they do in French 
literature. His answer may be freely translated. 
‘‘Because, marvellously endowed by nature and 
well-instructed, she did not dream of writing ex¬ 
cepting as she spoke and except in the style which 
was natural to her personality and which was not 
forced—a style which, in the quaint language of 
Montaigne, was the same at the end of her pen as 
in her mouth,” 

• Judged by this difficult test, the Right Hon’Me 
Srinivasa Sastri Will emerge successfully ; and that 
is saying a great deal. Some letter-writers have 
evinced a tendency towards exa gg erated self-revelar 
tion and towards over-emphasis. There are others 
who' di splay an irritating reserve and reticence. 

* A Review by Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar of the Lettersof 
the Et. Honourable V.E. Srinivasa Sastri, It appeared in the 
Bindtt of 9th April 1944, 



Even a writer’s vocabulary may mark him out as 
of this school or that. He may prefer certain kinds 
of sentences or periods, plain or figurative state¬ 
ments, brief dr extended illustrations. And as is 
evident from more than one letter addressed to 
Mahadev Desai, Sastri not only busies himself with 
syntax but also with punctuation. * 

Srinivasa Sastri represents a rare and special 
type. Starting as a schoolmaster, he learnt early 
to analyse as well as lecture to 'himself and others. 
His self-portraiture in these letters discloses a rather 
peremptory attitude towards the members of his 
family who were naturally very doubtful of the wis- 
■dom of his resolve to jettison his' profession and to 
ally him self with the Servants of India. The school¬ 
master and the rigid moralist'is evident in his make¬ 
up : but he has grown, or rather has been making a 
continuous attempt to move away, from that atti¬ 
tude. Sastri is a man who has taught himself many 
things and whose tastes are catholic as well as 
keen. He is neither ascetic nor anchorite by tem¬ 
perament, although in more than one letter he re¬ 
peals himself as fortified by a philosophy rather of 
stoicism than of an assurance born of a wrestling 
with the eternal verities. No juster characterisa- 
tion of Sastri’s'outlook towards his friends can be 
conceived than the following passage extracted 
from one of the letters of another courageous battler 
with Fate, Robert Louis Stevenson. “To renounce 
when that shall be necessary and not be embittered—-• 
to keep a few friends,, but these without capitula¬ 
tion ; above all, on the same grim condition to keep 
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friends with himself • here is a task for all that a 
man has of fortitude and delicacy/’ 

Lord Willingdon’s offer of a safe and well-paid 
sinecure, the Presidentship of the Council of State, 
was rejected by Sastri in “language which cannot 
be bettered. Ease, honour and dignity were put on 
one side and I personally know what a profound 
impression this letter made on the Viceroy. As is 
evident from the letter of the 2nd November 1932, 
written at a time when I knew that there was 
considerable opposition to the selection of Sastri 
for work in England, it was my good fortune to 
suggest that his advice should be made continuously 
and formally available in India and the letter from 
the Viceroy and Sastri’s reply of the 12th November 
are alike memorable for what is concealed and for 
what is revealed. Just as Sastri has not known until 
this moment of the part I played in this episode, I 
did not know until I read these letters how he 
thought of me in 1921 in connection with a depu¬ 
tation to the Dominions. 

This is not a merely egotistic aside but is men-, 
tioned to illustrate the essential characteristics of. 
Sastri. “It is the merit and preservation of friend¬ 
ship”, says Thoreau, “that it takes place on a level 
higher than the actual characters of the parties 
would seem to warrant. We are different with 
different friends but with each friend, although we 
could not. distinguish it in words from any other, 
we have at least one special reputation to preserve. 



We rim to our friend oj* bur lover not to hear obi?* 
selves called better but to be better men in point 
' of fact”. These words are an epitome and the 
summation of the correspondence collected in this 
volume. 

Without pedantic elaboration but in a series 
of deft and simple ‘pen-pictures, we glimpse in the 
book before, us scenes of extraordinary and arresting 
variety. The letter to Gokhale, with which this 
series starts, appropriately begins with the offer 
of Sastri’s services to him in terms at once as full 
©f self-respect as of humility. Mrs. Sastri was evi. 
dently opposed to the step. Tears, in his ‘ own 
words, are hard arguments to answer ; but they 
:were answered and Sastri was very soon in the 
thick of the propaganda in connection with Gok- 
1 hale’s Education Bill. Already in 1907 the tem¬ 
peramental collisions between the Moderate's pro- 
,-gramme abd the doctrines of boycott and non-co- 
operation. had started. Some men had lost faith in 
agitation, and on the 9th of February 1907, Gok¬ 
hale is told that the moderates are nowhere excep- • 
ting amongst the Mussalmans. In East Bengal the 
portent of the times was specially marked. As late 
as 1911, the members of the Servants of India 
Society were watched by the C. '£. D. although the 
".Governor of Madras is reported to have spoken for 
one hour and forty-five minutes with Sastri. Gok- 
hale’s Education Bill, although approved of by 
Bishop and Mrs.‘Whitehead in Madras, was still an 
object of suspicion to the normal official. One of 
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Sastri’s great friends and supporters, Mr-V. Krishna* 
swami Aiyar, had already in 1911 'begun to 
influence Sastri powerfully. Sastri’s affection for 
that great and torrential personality did not, how¬ 
ever, conquer his sense of humour and he pokes 
playful' fun at Krisknaswami Aiyar’s resolve to 
discard the dhoti in Ootacamund and to eat vege¬ 
tarian food prepared by Mrs. Whitehead. These' 
were great reforms in those days, attempted as they 
were by an extremely orthodox person. Those 
were days, moreover, when members of Council like 
Atkinson could be surprised by the recognition 
afforded by the Governor and Mr. Krishnaswami 
Aiyar to a member of the Servants of India Society 
and when he can be asked, “I see you are stopping 
with the Bishop and his wife. Have you really 
dropped caste?” 

We get a glimpse of the background of those 
times when we find it stated that the grant of the 
Local, Municipal, Salt and Abkari portfolios to. 
Mr. Krishnaswami Aiyar when he became member 
of the Madras Executive Council was regarded as a 
memorable event and when Sastri was able to say 
that all this was His Excellency’s doing and that 
Mr. Krishnaswami Aiyar seems to have satisfied 
Government that he is absolutely safe. In the 
same year, Sastri’s lectures were prohibited in 
Mysore, by the Dewan Ananda Rao, although 
Ex*Dewan Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao was to have 
presided over one of them- 



Hie letters contained in the book under review 
prove beyond cavil what hag always been the con¬ 
tention of Sastri’s friends that he has been perhaps 
the most extreme of the Moderates, He was able 
to say, as early as 1907, that resolution and, grim¬ 
ness are the elements that our patriotism needs 
now. On another occasion, recounting the conver¬ 
sation with the late Gaekwar of Baroda and refer¬ 
ring to a speech that he delivered under the 
Maharaja’s presidency, Sastri likens bureaucracy 
to a wanton with insatiable appetite for homage 
and the gifts of love. 

That Sastri is not insensible of appreciation 
and praise and is very human in his anxiety to 
please and be judged aright, is clear at 'every stage. 
He is human enough to be pleased with the homage 
that was paid to his rare eloquence and his meti¬ 
culous phrasing by the Duke of Connaught aiid the 
Duke of Devonshire, by the members of the British 
Cabinet and by statesmen in Australia and Canada. 
That he is quito honest about his feelings (al-. 
though naturally he confesses them only to 
those dear aad near to him) is, in my, opinion, a 
thing to be set down in his favour and not in hia 
debit. We are glad to see him off his pedestal now 
and i then’, 

His first reaction to the Russian Revolution 
was expressed in a letter ito his dear and con¬ 
stant friend, V- Krishnaswami Aiyar:. ‘‘if wo 
oould but lift ourselves : from the slough of smug 



respectability and the regularised order of our 
society, wo might have a taste, hot and unforgetta¬ 
ble, of real life as it is lived in a world of daring 
aspiration, ceaseless endeavour and delirious .ex¬ 
citement, and uncertainty"- Sastri’s temperament, 
however, is a mixture of the daring and cautious. 
Having said this, he adds: ‘‘The fascination 
amounts to a vertigo and, to feeble and enthusiastic 
natures, may be irresistible.” The personality re¬ 
vealed in this volume is of a lover of the fine arts 
and of all the amenities and emotions of a full life 
with strongly developed domestic affections and* 
also, fortunately, with a capacity for humour that 
is often displayed in such descriptions as those of 
Rao Bahadur A. Krishnaswami Aiyar. He unites 
with those endowments an uncommon capacity for 
self-analysis and self-judgment. 

The Montagu letters are some of the finest in 
the collection and the mutual generosity of judg¬ 
ment and frankness of communication that have 
been revealed in thorn are creditable to both 
the parties and demonstrate also that they were 
united in their love of India and their aspirations 
for its future. 

A letter to G. A. Natesan regarding the vol¬ 
canic Bepin Chandra Pal is an indication of Sastri’s 
careful and conscientious judgment of men. Attack¬ 
ing as he does the boycott of work and association 
with Government and the meagroness of construc¬ 
tive effort on the part of the Extremist party, h© 
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i« yet able to say that the manifestation oi their 
virulence will make the forward movement in India 
outwardly discredited but inwardly stronger and 
mote firm-based. At present;the party’s personnel 
is feeble, be adds, but succeeding generations will 
contribute more character, virility and persistence 
to the party. 

One of - bis characteristics which many, in¬ 
cluding myself, have regretted deeply is the ines- 
capable self-distrust of Sastri. I noticed ut on more 
.than one occasion during the Round Table Con¬ 
ference, when I found to my sorrow that he was too 
balanced and too self-critical to assert himself and 
to grasp the leadership which it was his duty as 
well as his right to assume. It is -true, as he says 
in a letter of 1915, that his moods of depression 
are common. He goes so far as to add that they 
are often so deep as to bring 'suicide within sight. 
Such moods are, in fact, inseparable from what he 
himself notes as self-suppression and morbidly cri¬ 
tical temper hardly distinguishable from cynicism. 
Many of us have wished that Sastri would shed 
this quality and that although he may not, in his • 
own language, be bursting with a message to the 
world, he will at least not put needless fetters on 
himself. ‘ This quality has led to his comparative 
sterility as a writer. He has the makings of a 
great biographer and historian but he will not shed 
his shyness. A biography by him of Mr. fJokhale 
and those that surrounded him and opposed him 
and a history of our own times written by him 
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would .be valuable at all times but invaluable at 
this period of the country’s history. 

To all readers, however, the most fascinating 
part of this volume 'would- be not the discussion or 
the description of the Round Table and Imperial 
Conferences, not Sastri’s contacts with statesmen in 
'England, the Dominions and South Africa but his 
marvellous friendship with Mahatma Gandhi and 
the reactions and the repercussions of their amity, 
Gandhiji in 1915 is described by Sastri as a man 
of modest, downward face and retiring speech. On 
condition that he dropped his anarchist views and- 
adopted the opinions of Gokhale and the Servants 
of India Society, the idea was to enrol him as a 
member of that Society. That consummation was 
not achieved and Gandhiji w^nt his owi? way but 
outer opposition did not affect inner harmony and 
the letters that have passed between Sastri and 
Gandhiji on the one hand and Mahadev Desai on 
the Other, demonstrate a combination of qualities 
and circumstances which is as precious as it is 
uncommon. In a memorable essay, on Friend 
ship. Lord Bacon says, ‘‘there is as-much difference 
between the counsel that a friend giveth and that a 
man giveth himself as there is between the counsel 
of a friend and of a flatterer. For there is no such 
flatterer as is a man’s self and there is no such re¬ 
medy against flattery of a man’s self as the liberty 
of a friend’’. The extent to which that liberty has 
been exercised on both sides is one of the marvels 
of latter-day Indian life and that such a friendship 
could exist between such opposing temperaments 
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is one of tite things that make us cherish great 
hopes for the future of onr land, 

• Gandhiji has said, ‘‘As the public know, Sastri 
and I have opposite views on many important 
questions. Our mutual regard and affection have 
never suffered on that account'. There is no reason 
whatsoever why the same rule cannot be extended 
to parties and groups representing opposite schools 
of opinions.” In January'1916 Gandhiji anticipated 
an adverse verdict as to his entry into the Servants 
of India Society; and ultimately with a frankness 
wholly characteristic of him, Gandhiji stated that 
he would, as a member, become a disturbing factor, 
his plan and the methods of the Society being so 
totally different in many respects- Whether in ask¬ 
ing Sastri^s opinion about joining the Home Rule 
League or in expressing his opinion bn the Montagu 
Scheme or in putting before his friend many 
delicate and personal matters, there were 1 no reser¬ 
vations on the side of Gandhiji nor many on Sastri’s 
part. Very early in the course *of their correspon¬ 
dence, the special emphasis that Gandhiji always 
laid on fasting and prayer was clearly expressed 
and he definitely laid down that, according to him, 
fasting and prayer with intelligence, honesty and 
intensity, would bring about many results of 
national importance, without elaborate organisation 
and‘checks upon checks—fasting, according to 
Gandhiji, being the crucifixion of the flesh with a 
corresponding freedom of spirit, and prayer being 
the definite longing of the soul to the utterly puye, 



the purity thus attained being dedicated- to the 
realisation of a- particular object. Sastri’s views 
although not fully expressed can be inferred, but in 
spite of such'a fundamental opposition each had 
full confidence in the other’s essential good faith 
and patriotism. Between 1927 and 1930 there 
was manifested by Gandhiji complete support 
of Sastri’s programme and work in South Africa 
to which place Gandhiji suggested that* he should 
be sent, and it is remarkable that Sastri enjoyed the 
unstinted confidence of the Government of India on 
the one hand^and of Gandhiji on the other through¬ 
out his African sojourn. To illustrate the nature 
of their communion, one may instance a letter from 
Yerravada prison by Gandhiji on the 20th Septem¬ 
ber 1932. where he calls Sastri his “blood.brother” 
and adds that “though we are poles apart in our 
mental outlook, on so many points our hearts are 
one. I do not want you to cease to strive with me.” 
Equally frankly, speaking of the Inner Voice to 
which Gandhiji adverted, Sastri adverts to the 
story called Ardath by ‘Ouida’ where the hero has 
a friendly critic whose business is to be a profes¬ 
sional fault-finder and he likens himself to that 
critic. In answer, Gandhiji speaks of Sardar Patel 
as also a critic and a jester, but he supplements 
this, with rare candour by noting ilia# Sardar will 
not do what Sastri can be trusted to do^ “Unlike 
Sastri, Sardar has the rigid habit of finally saying 
l Yos’ to what I say and that is a bad habit,’’ 

Forthright and candid criticism oan hardly .go, 
further than in the letter of the 7th May 1933 to 
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Gandhiji where, quoting Kalidasa, Sastri applies to 
his friend a line— Vichura-Moodhah Prcttibhasi Me 
Tvam :—‘'You appear to me to be confounded by 
anxious thought”, and observes : “ Too much of 

self-communion has undermined your judgment.” 
After saying this, Sastri, later in the same year, 
makes an appeal to Gandhiji to pursue Civil Dis¬ 
obedience by himself but to leave the Congress. 
He proceeds; '‘There is no self-effacement to which 
you are not equal”.' The answer was of a piece 
with Gandhiji’s whole character and make-up. He 
says, “I quite agreo with you that I» am wholly 
unfit for constitution-building. ' It will come only 
when the nation has developed a sanction for it¬ 
self.” 

Sastri then pleaded for Congress being freed 
from Gandhiji’s rule and queried : “Must you,' like 
the British Ra>h put off the consummation till it 
becomes inevitable?” Gandhiji rejecting his advice 
remarks: “I want you to continue to strive with 
me and believe, as Gokhale believed of me, that 
whilst I often appeared to be uncompromising, 1 
had a compromising and accommodating nature.” 

One of the remarkable by-products of this 
friendship wl that, silently and in secret, Sastri 
set himself to the task of correcting and editing 
the Autobiography of Gandhiji and devoted himself 
to the work Of proof-reading and punctuation,' not 
to mention more vital matters.' The correspondence 
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with Mahadev Desai'on these topics is one that 
should not be missed. 

Montagu says in One of his letters about Chur¬ 
chill : ‘‘We have to pay the price of genius and 
Churchill’s failing is his inability, when he talks, 
to leave out anything which is bubbling in his 
mind.” Such ilittle pen-pictures abound in this 
volume and add a rare historical interest to the 
collection. 

Of almost equal importance with the corres¬ 
pondence with Gandhiji have been the letters 
by Sastri to Mr. Hope Simpson and to Mr. Ramsay 
MaoDonald. 

This volume achieves finally and 'with con¬ 
spicuous success this result, viz., placing before 
us the portrait of a finished and conscientious 
literary artist, of a man who appreciates the 
good things of the world and its esteem and love, 
who hungers for sympathy and who is all the 
time an exacting critic and judge of himself. 
His politics and his programme of work have 
found many critics but few can resist the appeal of 
the engaging personality whose thoughts, spoken 
and unspoken, and whose attitude towards life and 
its problems are disclosed in this arresting publi¬ 
cation. 

It* is appropriate that the book should be 
dedicated to Mr. T. R. Venkatarama Sastri, who is 
Srinivasa Sastri’s devout chela and admirer and 



also an unobtrusive and sympathetic critic. Spea¬ 
king of the support that he extended to the 
Montagii-Chelmsford proposals, in opposition to 
the Indian National Congress, he sent a letter to 
Venkatarama Sastri in which- he says, ‘ I am con¬ 
scious of the great anxiety that friends like you 
are feeling on my account. That I have such 
friends answering to the KuraVs description, com¬ 
ing involuntarily to assistance like the hand'to 
other parts of the body’ is a blessing for which I 
feel more thankful than I can tell.” The volume 
may'be epitomised as a record of rare and precious 
friendships couched in language of appealing can¬ 
dour. 



. CHANGING VALUES. * 

A few days ago, the invitation was extended 
to me that I should speak to the University Union 
on some subject. The exact nature of the subject 
and what would please the Union most was left 
obscure, and I therefore made my choice. I trust 
that that choice will meet with your approval. I 
have chosen as my subject what I have called 
‘‘Changing Values”, My object is to indicate to 
you, students of the Travancore University assem¬ 
bled in your Union, how necessary it is at this 
juncture in the world’s history that you should be 
alert and flexible in your mind so that you might 
not arrive at speedy, hasty or hazardous conclu¬ 
sions, without complete circumspection and analysis. 
I have, therefore, chosen four or five topics in 
relation to which I propose to discuss the way 
in which human mind and human activities have 
been working and have been changing in their 
working. 

But, before I embark upon my main task of 
this evening, it is my duty to congratulate the 
University Union on a successful year’s working, 
Reading the report, I found that, quite legiti¬ 
mately, emphasis was laid on and no omission was 
made ©f the failures of the Union. It was 

* Address by Sachivottiima Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar at 
the Annual Day Celebrations; id the University Union p.t Jjiyan- 
dma ob 38th JUbrnarjr 1944* ' 
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duly and without hesitation recorded that the can¬ 
teen had failed. It was equally ingenuously 
recorded that the dramatic enterprise of the 
Union, however high the ideal, had not achieved 
much in practice. Like most of us who have a 
complaint, the blame was laid upon shoulders that 
were accounted broad enough to bear the blame, 
namely, the University and the Government. 
I gladly accept the soft impeachment- It is to 
me a source of genuine regret that it has not 
been possible, on account of many circumstan¬ 
ces including the War, 'which does duty for many 
excuses,—for us to bring into existence the 
hsJl of our dreams. Take it from me, my 
friends, that, as soon as possible, that omission will 
be repaired. It is our deliberate and definite 
objeot that, as soon as possible, soonor rather 
than later, a hall worthy of the University and 
of Travancore will arise not far from where you 
are assembled today. 

It is also the object and the ,idea of the Uni¬ 
versity to bring into existence a proper theatre and 
auditorium so that the dramatic, the histrionic and 
the elocutionary talents of the University Union 
and th» members of the University might have the 
fullest possible scope. The money is there. As a 
matter of fact, dor the theatre a fund was collected 
in connection with the wedding of Her. Highness 
Karthdgai^ Thirunal and that fund,, with the addi¬ 
tions which government are contemplating to. 
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make to it, will suffice for the hall and the theatre. 
I trust that, if not the next time you meet, at least 
the time after that, you will meet in your own pre¬ 
mises, in your own theatre, and stage not only 
farces to which advertence was made on more than 
one oooasion, but things other than farces as well. 

There is another matter in regard to which I 
should like to speak a word or two, and that is the 
manner in which the softer sex has failed to co¬ 
operate in the work of the Union. I am sure they 
will take up the challenge conveyed and implicit 
in the Annual Report. 

With these prefatory remarks, let me com¬ 
mence my main theme, ‘‘Changing Values”. What 
do I mean when I use that expression, “Changing 
Values” ? In order that I might make my meaning 
clear, I request you to permit me to start with a 
fairly tale. I do not know whether any of the mem¬ 
bers of the University Union ever unbend over such 
frivolities as fairy tales and such light literature. 
If they have not done so already, I would earnestly 
commend to your notice stories by one of the finest 
writers of the English language, Lewis Carrol. In 
a small book intended for children—“Through the 
Looking Glass”—a story is told which might not 
be inapposite or inappropriate to the sWe of things 
in the world at the present moment- Alice, the 
heroine of the fairy tale, enters the region on the 
other side of the looking glass where everything is 
different to what it is in this world and Where 
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matters are conducted on a different basis. Having 
entered that realm of the imagination, she en¬ 
counters a person who is called ‘‘The Red Queen”. 
And after adventures with which I shall not detain 
you, they start running. Nobody knows why. 
But both begin to run very very fast. After a 
little while, poor Alice, pantrqg and breathless, as 
a result of her exercise, pauses a while and addres¬ 
ses the Red Queen; “i have gone very fast but 
the trees do not seem to move ; everything is stand¬ 
ing still ; in my country—in the world from which 
-I come—if we run very fast, we generally go from 
one place to another and achieve new destination.” 
The • Red Queen’s answer was unexpected but 
definite. She said : “What a slow country yours is? 
In my country, you should have to run as fast as 
you can in order to keep still where you are.” 
Behind that saying lies a profound truth. In 
the world as it is speeding past us to-day, 
if'you and I, individually, nationally, interna¬ 
tionally, have to keep our places, we must proceed 
very very fast, And how shall we proceed about 
that business of proceeding fast ? In that process, 
somet of the baggage with which we have 
burdened' ourselves must be put on one side. We 
must run alike and we must run with discipline. 

Let me bring to the mind of the poetical- 
minded amongst you the opening lines of a very 
great poem dealing with the history of the world 
and its- evolution, which I trust all of you; young 
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persons, will make it a point to study, it is p6em 
entitled “ The Testament of Beauty’’, by a 'recent 
poet, Robert Bridges. In that poem occur some 
lines which we may remember with advantage in 
the discussion on which I am going to embark in 
your company. They are. 

“ Our stability is’ but balance, and conduct lies 

In masterful administration of the unforeseen*’’ 
Analysing those words, what do we find? Our 
steadiness is but a balance ; we have to be well- 
poised in our conduct, in our beliefs, in our aspira-. 
tions; there is always one force combating another; 
actions following reactions ; and he does best who 
knows best, who studies aright the forces ? of action 
as well as the forces of reaction and well maintains 
his balance and is ready for the unforeseen. Let 
m'e illustrate these remarks by certain examples. 
For a moment let us consider the values as they 
were in the political field of the world. In the 
days when 1 was a student and for many many 
years thereafter* it was taken for granted that the 
more nearly we approximated to the European 
style of life, to the European mode of thought, to 
the European standards of achievement, the better 
we would do for ourselves and for the country—so 
much so, that indeed many of us very faoilely ad¬ 
opted European dress; we studied hard and studied 
intensely how our socks, in texture and in colour, 
should‘match our neckties and our shirts. We 



WerO particular and anxious about the skapsanfii 
size of oux shoes and boots. And if we appeared 
without a waistcoat, we felt that we had betrayed 
the trust reposed in us by an inscrutable Providence. 
The evil sank deeper; it was even more pervasive 
than that. Sir Surendranath Banerjea, in his 
Autobiography, has indicated to what extent the 
evil had permeated. After his course of studies in 
London and Cambridge, he thought that no good 
would come to India unless meat-eating, especially 
beef-eating, which was the prerogative and the 
characteristic of the Englishman, was adopted as the 
national habit of India, And he relates, with some 
sorrow and with a great deal of repentance, how he 
insisted upon beef being oooked in his house, when 
his old orthodox mother wept in sorrow. That 
was the style of those days. The Upanishads, the 
Vedas, the Koran and the Bible, the teachings of 
Zoroaster, they were all given up. After all they 
were Asiatic. Whatever Kingdoms once prospered 
with those teachings were given up. The day of 
the last was done, the day of the West and the 
Farther West ^America) was coming nigh. That 
was once the idea. It was dinned into us implicitly 
and explicitly so that the belief settled in us that 
the Indians or the Chinese or the Burmese could 
not. d<y certain things. Along with them was 
bracketed the Russian, because until lifteen- or 
twenty years ago the Russian was a mere Oriental 
and he was just on the confines of civilization, not 
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quite within its borders, but hovering on the boun¬ 
dary between civilization and pon-civilization. It 
was taken for granted that the art of fighting or 
the art of making yourself disagreeable to your, 
neighbour, was the heritage, the • prerogative and 
the peculiar characteristic .of the Western races on 
account of the vigour of their mind and their body. 
That superstition was in existence so much so, that 
even in India' a distinction was made; that distinc¬ 
tion was an irrefragable and immutable partition ; 
that distinction, was between the martial and non- 
martial races—the people of the Universities being 
non-martial and the people of Peshawar being mar¬ 
tial. The people who could spin cobwebs of verbal 
•legomachy were non-martial. Before the last War 
there were similar differences even in England. 
There were martial and non-martial races there. 
The people of London were divided into Cl, 02 and 
C3, the people unfit to fight battles. But the last 
War did away with that superstition. Whatever 
might have been the idea before, it was found that 
courage was a universal quality and wars needed 
courage more than brawn,: spirit more than sinews. 
Not only this. Whatever might have been the 
case when, in a battle between-two rival factions, 
single combat and Wrestling-matches daqided the 
fa^e of Empires, now wars are decided by Higher 
Mathematms; it is a matter of dynamics, of trajec¬ 
tory and projectile mechanics and thermodynamics. 
It has been found that, in this War definitely apd 
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during the last War to a certain extent, , this 
differentiation between martial and non-martial 
races was a superstition ; men who could fight and 
, men who could not fight ; all that went by 
the board. Values began to change. .What do 
we find today ? Opening the daily newspaper, we 
find that there are certain stalemates in Italy; 
there are certain small progressions made in the 
Pacific; but if you want to see victory, you turn 
to the Russian corner of the newspaper. I do not 
mean to say that other races will not catch up, 
just as in'the old days other races caught up. The 
Germans caught up with England, and other races 
caught up with the Germans. There is no gainsay¬ 
ing the fact' that the races which were supposed to 
be obscurantists, the Easterns and the Orientals 
who were regarded as unfit for the life of progress, 
invention and strenuous work, these races are 
coming up. 1 do not speak of victories, I am 
speaking of something much higher than victories, 
of 'defeats which are greater than victories, of 
checks which are groater than triumphs. Look at 
the history of China during the last few years. 
What does it matter if China is not in the front 
line fighting its way through opposing ranks as 
Russia does ? The retreat of China is worth many 
victories. The retreat of China means that jshe 
whole nation has become disciplined in the fire of 
suffering and tribulation. Whole Universities are 
carried from place to place and the torch of learning, 
the torch of science, burns high, as high as the spirit 
of the people. And so, one of the changing values 



of today is the titter, complete, and I trust, the 
final change of the values set by human beings 
upon race and race, community and community and 
one geographical corner and another geographical 
corner- It is to be • hoped .that amidst the many 
misfortunes, many misadventures, which have been 
brought into the world by this War, one misfortune 
at least would be eradicated. That is the misfor¬ 
tune of labelling whole races as below par and of 
abrogating to other races a special title to worthi¬ 
ness or to eminence. That is one of the changing 
values’. 

Coming next to what may be called national 
and international politics, le£ me pause for a while 
and consider where we are- Here again, let me 
take an example from the state of things which 
existed when I was a student and more or less of 
your age. In those days, we assiduously read the 
debates in the Imperial Legislative Council when, 
foredoomed to inevitable defeat, Surendranath 
.Banerjea and Gokhale developed their thesis, pre¬ 
pared their case carefully, hurled epithets, adjec¬ 
tives and adverbs upon a slightly irresponsible Ex¬ 
ecutive and finally came to the conclusion that 
they had done their duty and could do no more. 
In England, that was the period of flowing langu¬ 
age, of rhetoric, of classical quotations; Horace, 
Ovid, Virgil and Homer being quoted by the succes¬ 
sors of Gladstone and Disraeli against each other 
as if’ a quotation from Homer disposed of 
the fate of an Empire. So much, indeed, wad 
the preoccupation with the Roman and the Greek 
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classics that it was wittily said of a Foroigd 
Secretary that, confronted with a particular 
geographical name, he did not know whetherit 
was a man or a country ! But those days of what 
may be called verbal skilfulness are gone. What 
was the result, of it ? We were taking too much 
for granted; we were taking for granted that, 
if parliamentary elections were held and one party 
came into power in England and ruled for a little 
time yielding place to another party, there was the 
semblance of democracy in the wide extension of 
the suffrage, and that liberty, democracy and 
happiness had been achieved. But, no. That was 
found very soon to be an incidental and accidental 
feature of European life. It was a period shortly 
after the Industrial Revolution, in the fifties and 
sixties of the last century, when machinery began 
to usurp the functions of handicrafts and crafts¬ 
manship) and when England, Germany, France) 
America, had a handicap in their favour in the race. 
Therefore, what they did was that they distributed 
power and profit amidst a group of the people and r 
called it “Democracy”. It needed Marx, it needed 
Lenin, and it needed peopje like Henry George and 
Sydney and Beatrice Webb to reveal the truth, to 
point out what democracy meant in Victorian En¬ 
gland. It meant the labour, the agony, the tears 
and the sweat of the under-dog. There was no 
economic liberty. There was no economic rehabi¬ 
litation. The poor iman became poorer' and i>oorer 
every day and the rich man became richer and 
.richer every hour. And because amongst the rich 



there was equality, it was called “ Democracy 
That was ^one of the values of the middle of the 
19th century. Later years brought disillusion¬ 
ment, brought the rise of the Labour Party, a sqme- 
what troubled rise, because in the rise of political 
parties, the men who come to the front are some¬ 
times susceptible to certain flatteries, certain temp¬ 
tations, and in the history of the world, when¬ 
ever a submerged group or party comes to power, 
the first men who seize the power are easily 
tempted by that very power and betray the cause 
which helped them to rise. That was the ease' 
with the Labour Party in England. 

Today it is taken for granted—and I trust that 
that old political value no longer exists—that what 
matters in a country, primarily and first of all and 
from first to last, is the social and economic welfare 
of the masses. What does it matter if Ford or 
Piexpont Morgan or the beer-barons and the coal- 
barons of England have certain political rights ? 
What does it matter if they extend the same right 
of voting to their labourers and their workmen? 
How can they vote 'except according to mandate ? 
You know what happened the other day at the 
West 'Derbyshire election- Mr. Ohurohill was 
anxious th'at the member of the Cavendish family 
should come in- Naturally, the Cavendish family 
meant a great deal. It had held unsurpassed and 
continuous power for 300 years. Even Mr. 
Churchill must have been disappointed when the 
people began to think in un-Cavendish-like ways. 



The idea of social and economic opportunity 
as being the first care of the State is pow emerg¬ 
ing and one main reason for its emergence is the 
rise of the Russian State. Now, let me frankly tell 
you that I am not a professing- Communistand I 
do not think that for this~~country Communism 
would be suitable or appropriate. But we know 
what Russia has done, whether the Russians have 
called it Communism or not, and as for Commu¬ 
nism and Democracy, we know how much of these 
there is in the Soviet Republic. 

We know also of Churchill in England and 
Roosevelt in America who sends messages to the 
Congress and finds that 700 people do not 
obey one man. Roosevelt in America, Stalin in 
Russia, Cbiang-Kai-Shek in China are, in a way, 
unadulterated dictators. Let there be no mistake 
about it. But some of them are thinking all the 
time as to when the dictatorship will give place to 
an economic opportunity widely spread among the 
masses. It is because there are these like Hitler 
and Tojo who do not think so, bnt want to erect 
ghastly superstitions and race hatreds enthroning 
their ideals of power, that the difference arises. 

The new developments in Russia proceeded on 
the basis that power should be exercised ‘by one 
man or a group of men on behalf of the*people. In 
other words, the doctrine is slowly emerging ipto 
the lime-light, the doctrine, namely, that all-the 
resources of the State are the property of the 
State;: that the possibilities of industrial power, 
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industrial organization, economic resources, geolo¬ 
gical treasures—all these may be handled by some¬ 
body as trustee for the common man—-that is the 
contribution made by Soviet Russia to the thought 
and the life of the world. ' That contribution will 
grow inevitably from more to more and that is ' 
another changing value. 

Let me analyse the question a little more. 
The young men and some of us old, men are today 
in India engaged upon a very great task, that of 
surviving the storm and of not being left behind 
in the race. We talk of the federation of man. 
In the widest analysis, what does it mean? Take 
it from me that in industry, commerce, in export 
and import, there will be no mercy shown to the 
vanquished; t here will be no quarter given to thos e 
wh o are not equal to the struggle. Unless we 
Indians wake up betimes and gird up our loins and 
make India equal to the other countries of the 
world, we shall be worse off after this War than we 
were before. In this connection* I would ask you, 
young men, to give up shibboleths. When I talk 
of changing values, I mean particularly and speci¬ 
fically your giving up of shibboleths* 

Let me give two instances* I read in a local 
newspaper day before yesterday that some students 
and some old men have been going about collecting 
funds for the Bengal famine. Now, I do not yield 
to anyone in my sympathy for Bengal in her 
stricken condition, But remember thaf Bengal is 



the wealthiest bit of India, that Bengal has many 
individual millionaires, whose revenue is perhaps 
nearly half of that of Travancore. Remember that 
there are nearly one hundred -of them in Calcutta. 
There are some Zemindars-—one of .them was my 
client in the old days—whose annual revenue is 
about one and a half crores. As they are the heads 
of their own estates, they do not come under any¬ 
body and they need not account to anybody. So 
there is enough money there. In Travancore also 
there is plenty of money. These students somer- 
how do not think of collecting money for the 
distress in Travancore. I tell you that, though 
there is distress, I have declined to receive a single 
pie from outside ; money has been sent to me from 
Bombay, Calcutta and Delhi and other places; I 
have declined to accept these cheques). We are 
not a land of millionaires. I am making this 
public declaration—I have said it once before— 
and I say it once again—-that the Government of 
Travancore will not be beholden to anybody or any 
country, to reduce our distress. . What do we need? 
We need food. We need speedy transport. If 
philanthropists and capitalists will enable food to 
come to us and will place facilities at our disposal, 
our gratitude will know no bounds. But let us 
cease to talk of Calcutta. The talk of raising 
Rs. 1,000 or Rs. 10,000 or Rs. 1 lakh or Rs. 10 lakhs 
in Order to relieve the distress of sixty million 
people, some of tvhom are perhaps the Wealthiest in 
the world, and some of whom have earned lakhs by - 
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' war con tracts and by profiteering:—is ridiculous in 
the extreme. I go further. Today the whole of 
this country is rationed. What is rationing? 
Rationing merely means that you and I get a piece 
of paper which, when presented to the. prope 1 ’ 
authorities, enables us to secure a- certain amount of 
food articles, whether palatable or not, whether 
good or not. We aro beggars, beggars cannot be 
choosers. How many are there who cannot use • 
thoir particular ration cards ? How many are 
there, forced to sell that ration-card in order that 
they may get one nazhi of food grains for the day ? 
To relieve such distress money is a groat necessity, 
which you students can undertake to- collect. 
Charity must begin at home. 

There are two groups among students; one is 
X Federation and another is Y Federation. The X 
Federationiats are anxious to uphold the prestige of 
our national political assemblies and political insti¬ 
tutions ; the Y Federationists are anxious to 
support the doctrine whioh has been brought' to a 
successful issue in Soviet Russia. Well, it appears 
to mo that these are matters which should not 
divide our students- These values will change. Xo- 
day Stalin is not an advocato of communism. . Com 
mum son has not been in force in Russia; it has nbt 
been in force in Russia'for the last five or six years ; 
and.it will not be in fpreo for some years more. I 
know that thero aro men who • are the advoeatos of 
this system here. But let me howovor say that as au 




ideal it ma^ be one tiling. And I do not want any 
students to eschew that as an ideal. I share the 
view that in the University you are free to talk 
anything you please and to think anything you 
please. But let us not deplete our ranks by such 
actions as will give us a bad name among ^people 
who are unfriendly to us. 

You will find this change of values wherever 
* you go, whether you turn to Science or anything 
else. I do not know whether you are interested in 
the arid discussions of Physical Science. What 
even ten or fifteen years ago was .the bed-rock of 
Science, the uniformity of Nature and the indivisi¬ 
bility of the atom and the molecule, those slogans 
of men who followed the discoveries of Newton, and 
Descartes, are now changed. What do we find 
now ? To-day some one says that the atom is a 
miniature solar system. Another and probably 
widely accepted view is that each atom is a packet 
of energy, light being one form, and electro¬ 
magnetism being another. The present theory is 
that the atom is< a dorm of electrical energy whioli • 
may be seen in the form of mass. 

We can go even ‘further.' Everybody took it 
for granted that the processes of Nature wero uni¬ 
form and unalterable. Now come Niels Bohr and* 
Max Planck who have propounded the Quantum 
theory ; that motion and the impact of motion are 
discontinuous and cannot be predicated- It is*not 
an abstract philosopher but Eddington who says # 
today that, after all, as a result of Einstein’s 
theories, there is no such thing as matter, there is 
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no such thing as apace, there is no such thing as 
time by itself, but what is called the four dimen¬ 
sional space-timo-oontinuum which is not even 
infinite. Everything depends on the mind. The 
whole world is relative to the mind. The whole 
world has, therefore, come back to what some of 
our ancients originally said, namely, that the mind 
and the forces of the mind are the only real things 
that matter, that work and energy are only forms 
of the mind and that mind is the underlying basis 
of the movements in the Universe. That again is 
an example of changing values. 

So too, in Literature and in Art, iwe see the 
values changing. At one time, we loved the temple 
architecture. At another time, we admired the 
specifically beautiful and- characteristic .Malabar 
architecture. Today, we get these pill-boxes 
magnified a thousand times and those sky-scrapers 
in which artists find beauty, which are indicative of 
sur-realism and impressionism in modern Art. 

The works of poets and of biographers such as 
Lytton Strachey show that the old ideals of Liter¬ 
ature have given place to the new world of stark 
reality and of vivid realism. And thus, we realize, 
my friends, that we are living at a time when the 
old values of life, of existence, and of activity, are 
being put aside and new ones are taking their 
place- What shall be our task at this moment ? 
Our task, shall be — if we are wise—that we shall 
prepare ourselves to meet the unforeseen. In order 
so to prepare, ourselves, we must be thoroughly 
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equipped in body, mind and soul. We must bis 
ready to receive new impressions, to act upon those 
impressions, to live by those impressions. There is 
no. use of ossifying ourselves. There .is no use of 
crystallising ourselves. Adaptability and flexibi¬ 
lity to new stimuli, as they come, must be the hall¬ 
mark and the watch-word of Universities. So say¬ 
ing, let me again ask you to be fit for.and equal to 
the changing values of today and tomorrow. 



PALLI VASAL HYDRO-ELECTRIC SCHEME* 

It gives me genuine gratification to assist at 
Hi is auspicious and, if I may say so, significant 
function. At the outset it is my pleasing duty to 
extend the thanks of the Travancore Government 
to Mr. Bruford and his devoted staff and subordi¬ 
nates for the efficiency and the expedition with 
which the work lias been completed, Mr. Bruford 
is a man who knows his own mind. I am afraid, 1 
am another. The result of that impact of forces is 
sometimes agreement, and sometimes disagreement, 
and it would be too much to say that there have 
not been little differences between Mr- Bruford and 
-myself. They have not been, I assure you, 
numerous. But 1 may equally sincerely inform you 
that, we have eventually agreed, and generally not 
agreed to differ, I have found in Mr. Bruford a 
fundamental loyalty, a zeal and an enthusiasm to 
which I wish to pay my tribute this morning. 
Equally is it my pleasant task, on behalf of myself 
and the Government, to pay my meed of praise 
to Mr. K« P. P. Men on. Electrical Engineer to 
Government, who, throughout the period of the 
inauguration, and the porgre'ss of this project, has, 
undeterred by failure, confronted by obstacles but 
always surmounting those obstacles, made the Palli. 
vasal Scheme what it is and what, we all hope, 
it will be. I have, further, the great privilege also 
of conveying to this great gathering the good 

*Speech delivered by the pewan at the Inauguration of the 
Ramaswarni Aiyar Head Works of the Pallivasal Hydro-Electric 
Sehejue at Munnar on 12th Fobrnary 1944, 



wishes of'His Highness the Maharaja but for whose 
sympathetic care and constant pre-occupation over 
the things that are best for his subjects, the State 
would not be in the position it occupies today, 

Now, I shall, with your leave, occupy some of 
your time in indicating the policy underlying the 
Pallivasal scheme, and the general Public Works 
programme of the Government of Travancoro, In 
order that you may see the picture with its 'proper 
background and in due perspective, it will be 
necessary, perhaps, to take a bird’s eye view of the 
situation as it has developed, and is developing - 
throughout India. Not many weeks ago, there 
appeared in print a document of great value with 
which you may agree or from which you may 
differ, but which it is impossible to ignore—a 
Memorandum by about ten of the loading industri¬ 
alists of India, outlining a scheme ‘for the develop¬ 
ment of industry, of agriculture, of manufacture 
and of other beneficent projects. In that scheme 
the authors very rightly lay stress upon the pro¬ 
duction of power, which, in their opinion, should be 
regarded as the first basie industry in India. This 
proposition cannot be controverted, because either 
in the matter of agricultural development along 
fhodern' lines, or for the purpose of enhancing 
manufacture and industrial production, or even in 
the matter of transport, everything depends on,the 
production, utilisation and transmission Of cheap 
power. So much is this the case throughout the 



world that today we are looking with admiration 
at the foresight manifested by tho Soviet Republic 
before the War, and Canada after the War, in this 
matter of electrical enterprise as tho foundation of 
material progress. The Soviet Republic, unknown 
to many others but pertinaciously and unostent¬ 
atiously, has built up an industry and achieved a 
sum-total of industrial, manufacturing and munr 
tions-produetion which is astonishing the world 
today. 'Such a result could not have been brought 
about but for very careful forethought and planning. 
The War began in 1939. Between 1939 and 1944 
Canada has done more in the matter of develop¬ 
ment of Industries and of cheap power than any 
other similar area or population -in tho world, 
whereas India has been practically standing still. 
Let me illustrate this. 

According to the scheme to which I have already 
adverted, namely, the Bombay industrialists’ 
scheme., the potential resources in India of hydro¬ 
electric power is 27 million K. W. My good friend, 
Sir Henry Howard, whose advice this Government 
has always been glad to avail themselves of, and 
who today is our Hydro-Electric Adviser, has 
placed before me a document containing his plans 
for post-war hydro-electric development. Accord-* 
ing to him, tho power potential of the Bombay in¬ 
dustrialists is computed on the excessive side. Ho 
reckons that the power potential might be'more 
legitimately and accurately fixed at S to, 10 million 
K. W. But whichever be the figure—whether it 



bo 8, 10 or 27 millions—what have we' developed ? 
Half a million K- W.' throughout the whole of 
India and that, notwithstanding, the urgent need 
of developing our power ! 

Let me show you another aspect of the matter. 
Without power, as I have already indicated, neither 
transport, nor agriculture nor industry and manu¬ 
facture, can be developed so as to make India the 
equal of every other progressive country in the 
world as it deserves to be and, God willing, will be. 
But without hydro-electric power, can we achieve 
that destiny ? Decidedly not. According to a paper 
read before the Indian Science Congress by an 
acknowledged expert on the subject, the life of 
Indian coal, provided the normal consumption was 
taken into account and not the speeding up which' 
is essential after the- War, is at the most 200 years. 

And the production of high metallurgical coal 
is expected to continue at high speed only for 30 
to 5.0 years. That moans that the coal resources 
of India are so scanty, so exiguous, that unless we ■ 
develop, electric power, we shall be in a bad way, 
especially when we consider that the oil resources 
of India are very ■ limited, excepting a few places 
here and thore'iu A Hock in tljo North, and of course 
in Burma. Our oil resources' are nothing compared 
with what is needed for the industrial growth of 
India-, From every point of view, therefore* it'is 
wasteful, especially for South India, to run textile 
mills and othor industrial establishments, as they 



are beiug run now, with the aid of coal imported 
from the north of India. Wo must develop our 
own hydro-electric resources which are there for 
easy exploitation, or we fall back in the race. That 
is 'the alternative before us. 

It was with a full consciousness of these over¬ 
mastering and inescapable facts that the greatest 
statesman that India has produced during the 'last 
century or two, Sir K. Seshadri Aiyar, when Dewan 
of Mysore, started the scherno of Hydro-Electric 
f enterprise, helped by a highly qualified and loyal 
expert, Captain Lotbiniere who was in Kashmir 
and was brought down to Mysore for the purpose 
of advising him. The electrification of Mysore 
was started just as Lenin and Stalin started the» 
electrification in Russia. And if today Mysore/ 
■occupies the pride of place in India with regard to c 
many-sided industrial developments, and resources' 
adequately organised and regimented, it is due to 
that very great man and his forethought and pre¬ 
science. Mysore’s example was soon followed in 
Bombay by the Tatas and by Punjab, but that State 
' was the pioneer. Here, at the risk of seeming 
irrelevant, let me point out that, as India is run 
today, no Indian State which does not show a 50 
or 100 per cent, more progress than a British 
administration can justify itself. It is Swaraj in 
action, and the doctrine is and must be true that 
personal and benevolent care, personal patriotism, 

, the absence of bureaucracy and red-tape count for 
a great deai. The rule of India from 5,000 miles 
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6r 1,000 miles away can be justified on historical 
and other similar grounds, but such rule has serious 
handicaps which are and should be non-existent in 
an Indian State. 

' In Madras I was regarded as a kind of eleotri- 
cal fanatic. I do not claim any originality for what 
lias been done there, as 1 deliberately followed the 
illustrious example of Sir K. Seshadri Aiyar. A 
particular scheme was 80 years and more in the 
chambers of the Sepretaxiat and had never seen the 
light of day. The Pykara Scheme had been in¬ 
cubating for many years, and never emerged into 
life. Notes and Minutes from the Secretariat, 
references to the Government of India, references 
from the Government of India to the Secretary of 
State, references back from the Secretary of State 
to the Government of India, and back again to the 
Government of Madras, and again to the Super¬ 
intending Engineer, the Executive Engineer and so 
on for over 35 years—this was the history of the. 
' Madras hydro-electric!enterprise, and somebody had 
to make himself a nuisance before the work was 
started. . Thanks to' the wonderful and loyal 
enthusiasm of a band of men like Mr. Hawkins, 
Mr. Evans and Sir‘Henry Howard, it was given to 
' me to Initiate the Pykara Scheme in Madras and 
this has made all, the difference to tho Madras 
Presidency, But before the. Pykara Scheme was 
staffed, we thought of and had to*abandon, for the 
time being, the Agency tracts as a possible centre. 
We then thought of the Papanasam scheme and it 
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would have been started if Messrs. Harvey Bros, 
had not put in so much money into their thermal 
plants that they could not help us with regard to 
the Hydro-electric scheme. Then we came to the 
Periyar. Acting oir behalf of Madras, I suggested 
to the Travancore. Government that Madras and 
Travaneore should develop the. Periyar waters for 
the purpose of hydro-electric enterprise. The 
scheme, however, did not materialise. 

Now I am again hoping that the same scheme 
will he taken up and I .am here and now making . 
an appeal to PI. E. Sir Arthur Hope who rules over 
the destinies of tbs Madras Presidency, and to 
that capable and enthusiastic administrator, 
Mr. S. V, Ramamurthi who is at present Advisej; to 
the Government of Madras, that they will at least 
join with the Travancore Government in exploiting 
the resources of the Periyar waters so that both the 
Governments, contributing money in equal shares, # 
might develop the power and enjoy it in equal 
measure. Not otherwise than by complete co¬ 
operation between Madras and Travancore do I 
expect the problem of South India to be solved. 
Travancore, Mysore, Cochin and Madras will have 
to work together as one linked-up industrial unit, ’ 
one power-unit, just as for tlie purpose of develop¬ 
ing the Thungabbadra scheme, Madras,- Hyderabad 
and Mysore have to work as one unit. Having 
obtained power from Pallivasai and having utilised 
not only the present sources but sources lower 
down, we hope that there will still be other sources 
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which can ho utilised by the Travanoore Govern¬ 
ment, The maximum output contemplated iu the 
Pallivasal area is, on a ten year plan, 29,000 K. W., 
turning out annually 200 million units. Having 
obtained all 'this energy, what shall we do next ? 
We must, now and betimes,. set to survey our 
geological, industrial and agricultural possibilities 
and exploit them to the full. 

There is one matter which, though nervously 
in the presence of experts, I may mention. We 
are too much concentrating in India on huge re- 
servoirs, upon very large head-works and so forth. 
I would ask my friends, Mr. Bruford and Mr. Menon, 
to take a lesson from what' has been done in France 
and Switzerland, where the various stages which a 
river reaches from time to time are severally utilised 
for the production of cheap power on a modest 
scale, and by linking up those sources without 
♦ incurring expenses for big storage reservoirs, the 
same result is obtained. The importance of hydro¬ 
electric development is now being brought home to 
us in regard to the solution of the food problem. 
Without the pumping of water by power, and wifch- 
. out the extension of cultivation and irrigation by 
utilising electrical energy, we should be in an even 
worse position than we are today. Our food posit* 
ion is bad enough and would be deplorable but for 
the generosity and the far-seeing beneficence of 
H. E. the Viceroy and his Government. We are 
deeply grateful to them for the help which they 
have extended to us, especially during th© last few 
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weeks, f have met Lord Wav ell on this matter. 
He was wholly and entirely sympathetic, and what 
is more, he is a military man and knows his mind 
and ho will secure the things that lie wants to he 
dono without delay and we have definite proofs of 
that Outlook already before us. 

Travancore has certain undoubted advantages, 
Wh have the advantage of many and variegated 
natural resources. We have, thanks to the wise 
educational system initiated fifty years before any¬ 
body thought of it in British India, a system of 
■ regulated Primary Education. We are today the 
most highly educated unit in India and that means 
that education has not been the privilege of the top 
layer. It has, on the other hand, permeated to the 
masses, and the result is that labour in Travancore 
is intelligent as well as comparatively cheap. 

In this connection, I might refer to a criticism 
by one of those newspapers which, for lack of any¬ 
thing more profitable to do, find it useful to start 
scares and stir up trouble where there need not be 
any trouble at all.'-It says : ‘‘Christians have 
been living in Travancore almost from the beginning 
of the Christian era ; now they are making a mass 
exodus. Hundred and fifty thousand men have 
already left Travancore for settling elsewhere ”* 
The idea is that, for some mysterious reason, the 
Travancore Government are forcing the Christians 
to leave the State. Those who are aware of the 
actual conditions know how much truth there is in 
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that allegation. True, a certain number of Nairs 
and a certain 'number of Christians have gone to 
seek thoir fortunes outside the State, but. so have 
Scotsmen. I see from the general response to 
this remark that there are quite a number of 
Scotsmen in . the audience, They go outside to 

make their fortunes and, when their fortunes are 
comfortably made, go back # to Scotland. In any 
case, Scotland is not the worse for it. These men 
are not going away as a demonstration of the 
disgust over the mischievousness of Government 
hut they are going to plant new tracts in Malabar 
and on better terms than in Travancore. How far 
they are wise is a matter open to doubt. How far, 
after the War, when rubber and tea find their price' 
levels they will be able to persevere in the exodus, 
and whether they will not attempt to come back to 
Travancore are matters open to question, but these 
are matters for the capitalist, and the labour he is 
attracting, to decide for themselves. I may, in any 
case, deliberately give the lie to the statement of 
the reasons assigned for the exodus which is really 
on a small scale. As a matter of fact, when I 
heard about a similar Nair emigration, I sent for 
the protagonist and asked him how many had gone ’ 
and he said that four or five families had left. 

I dare say when I put the same question to the 
Christian community, I shall get more or less a 
similar answer. . 

But, exodus or no exodus, another aspect strikes 
me and that is. this, We have sent to the three 
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fighting forces 58,000 combatant men from Travail- 
core alone. We have sent, to build the roads to 
Burma, to help in the conquest of Burma, over 
35,000 men. They -are our labour corps and I 
have heard from the highest authority that their 
work is appreciated as greatly and as fully as the 
work of the combatant forces. These 100,000 
men will be coming back. Are you going to 'give 
them the same wages and the same prospects after 
they have saved this* country and saved the world 
in their own way and to the limit of thei 1 ' 
possibilities? Are we going to keep them in 
the same condition as they were before ? No. 
We have to settle them down and give them 
adequate work to do. We must make it worth 
their while to recall their years of warfare and 
realise that the country is grateful to them. How 
can it be done in an over-populated and under-sized 
State like this unless intensive agriculture is started ? 
How can we start intensive agriculture, manu¬ 
facture .or industries unless we have the first 
essential—cheap power? And that is why this 

• Government pays the utmost attention to the 
development of hydro-electric power. 

Now I am going to refer to another topic, I 

* may bo misunderstood', but I mean no offence. 
During the last few weeks, 1 havo been in Delhi, 
Bangalore, Mysore, Madras and Taujore. The 
roads in Madras, in Mysore ‘and Taujore are now 
very bad indeed. The time is past when a Dewair 
of Mysore could say—as he did say once ; ‘‘if you 



Want to know where Mysore ends and where British 
India begins, yon shut your eyes, and if your oar 
jolts badly, you have left Mysore”. That time 
is gone, because of military- traffic. Within 15 
or 20 minutes I Saw on the stretch of a road from 
Bangalore to Mysore over 50 military vehicles 
going along the road—nobody can maintain that 
road -1 in proper form under these conditions. 
Mr. Salter* is the mischievous element so far as 
the roads in this State are concerned. But what¬ 
ever may be the reason, I assert that the roads of 
Travaucore are not today a credit to us. 1 have 
travelled from Trivandrum to Munnar and there 
are stretches on that road which are a disgrace to 
Travaucore. There are unfenced bridges and badly 
repaired roads. I am not going to cast , the blame 
upon any one. The blame is mine. I ought to 
have travelled more often on these roads »and seen 
things for myself. But 1 am throwing out ( a 
challenge : between now and the 15th of April, I 
look to the capable Head of the P. W. D„ Mr. I. C. 
Chacko for whose zeal I have great respect, ,to see 
that that reproach is wiped off. I go further. 
1 am as lung each Executive Engineer, each 
Assistant Engineer, each supervisor and each over* 
seer to make it his duty to look after some special 
stretch of road and I, for one, will not hesitate to 
offer a re waffd for the best bit of a mile-length of 
road which comes into existence by the 15th of 
April. I afn-not merely casting reproaches. Labour 

*Mr, Salter is the Director of State Transport in Travaucore 
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is costlier than before and scantier. We are prob¬ 
ably under-manned in some grades, as we'are over¬ 
manned in others- Many of us are under-paid. 
Those are hard times. There has been scarcity of 
food. I know all these things, but we cannot keep 
our motor and transport vehicles in order with the 
roads in such condition, and without adequate tian- 
port facilities all progress must be at a stand-still. 
1 hope that such a state of things will no longer 
prevail in the State.j 

* It has been very satisfactory indeed, to have 
come here and seen what - ? has beou done and the 
hard work that has boon put into this achievement- 
Obstacles and difficulties and handicaps there have 
always been and will be, but it is the duty of 
humanity, as it is the right of humanity, to conquer 
those obstacles. The conquest of Nature is a thing 
with which the Engineer has perhaps more to do 
than anybody else, and I regard the Pallivasal 
soliome and all the hye-produots of that schemo as 
undoubted conquest over Nature. 

Let me thank you for having associated my 
name with these works and lot me trust that what 
wo have to-day inaugurated will only be the first 
step in a ladder that leads up to a citadel from 
which the denizens of future India will cast their 
eyes to the North and South, East and West, and 
see a land of plenty and prosperity. Political 
constitutions, political growth, th® ballot-box and 
all that it means for responsible (; ovornment and 



all that it conuotea, axe great ideala. Bat all 
politics are a means to an end. That end is the 
happiness of the individual, not'the happiness solely 
of the capitalist, or even of the industrialist or the 
manufacturer, but the happiness of the common 
man. The happiness of the common man oh the 
material plane can be attained only by wise in¬ 
dustrialisation, variegated, intensive and, extensive 
agriculture and by all those beneficial activities 
that go with these efforts. Let us hope that the 
spectator of the future will be able to say that tho 
men and women of India, aided and helped by the 
men and women of England, of America, of Russia, 
of China and of all the great Nations who are 
fighting for a common causo to day, have made 
India- -a land not perhaps for heroes todive in but 
at least a land for the ordinary man to flourish and 
prosper in. 



SOUTH INDIAN MUSIC-CLASSICAL 
■versus POPULAR* 

I have been asked to open this Music Festival 
associated with the Royal Composer, Maharaja Sri 
Swati Tirana], It has already been stated by 
Professor Srinivasan that this Sahha is fortunate 
in that it possesses two distinguished lovers of the 
fine arts as the Patron-iu-Chief-and Patron, namely, 
His Highness and Her Highness. I may add that 
Their Highnesses will certainly watch with interest, 
with sympathy and 'with appreciation, the efforts 
of bodies like this Sabha designed to promote one 
of the greatest of the fine arts, and 1 can assure 
this meeting of their appreciation of the work that 
has been done and their hopes for the work that 
lies ahead. 

1 do not propose, speaking to an audience 
already acquainted with the work and the achieve¬ 
ments of Sri Swati Tirunal,'to expatiate on the 
multiform work that he did in the few years that 
was the sum-total of his earthly existence. Suffice 
it to say that he died before he was forty. He was 
a ruler who reigned amidst difficult surroundings 
and was living in troublous times. He did not 
always get the support that ho was entitled to, 

* Speech of Saehivottarna Sir C, P, Uamaswaini Aiyar in¬ 
augurating the Sri S-wati Tirunal■ Music Festival at Trivandrum 
PR 20th February 1944, 
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from those who were around him and those whose 
duty it was to help him. Politically, therefore, 
His Highness’ life was a troubled one. But what 
was tho result '! Like the great and i'ai-seeing 
ruler that he was, he put his whole heart into the 
business of Government but he' also knew how to 
put aside every other thought when ho entered his 
study and his music-room and devoted himself to 
his books and his instruments and his songs. He 
was a passionate lover of all types of literature. 
He was a composer of great eminence. He was a 
devotee par excellence of Sree Padmanabha. It has 
already been stated by Professor Sriuivasan that his 
scholarship, and his acquaintance with languages, 
were so many-sided that he composed songs in 
Sanskrit, in Hindi, in Telugu, in Kanarese and in 
Marati. And to those who, like myself, can under¬ 
stand only one or two of those languages—Telugu 
and Sanskrit—it is a marvel how he could have 
brought into play such depth of scholarship side 
by side with such feeling for music and metre and 
those lighter graces of life which do not always . 
co-exist with severe scholarship. Let me now refer 
to the music in which he was so supremely pro¬ 
ficient* South India has evolved a school of music 
which may aptly be described as sui generis. True 
it is that the art and the literature of music was, 
in India, as in the case of many other arts and 
sciences, a compound of the ■ North, and the South. 
We were never parochial; we were never narrow. 
The first of the great authors, Sarangadeva, the. 
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author of Sangita Rapnahara-y was a native of 
Kashmir, who settled at Doulateibad as court musi¬ 
cian of a ruler there, and his treatise on music is 
the first real exposition of the intrinsic charac¬ 
teristics of Northern and Southern schools and of 
the difference between the “Margi” and the a Desi” 
styles. Those who have followed the history of 
Indian music kuow that, not only in respect of the 
‘"Harikatha” but in various other matters, the North 
has contributed its dramatic and popular appeal 
and richness to the South, and the South its techni¬ 
cal skill and subtlety to the North, 

Nevertheless, there are certain aspects of 
music which w r e should not lose sight of, and I am 
bold enough to think that if that great artist, 
connoisseur and composer, Sri Swati Tirunal, wore 
alive to-day, he would be the first'to realise them. 
Every art, every science, has to be regarded not 
only by and for itself but also as part of a great 
unity. Diversity, individual and racical peculiari¬ 
ties—-these are all essential to the efflorescence of 
arts and sciences, but the unity hehind and beyond 
that diversity should not be ignored. The richness 
of artistic endeavour lies in its diversity and un¬ 
restricted freedom of development which is not 
inconsistent with that .unity. Let us consider the 
significance of the words: “Sri Swati Tirunal 
Sangeeta Sabha.” The word “Sangeota” itself 
necessarily means and involves a synthesis. “San” 
in Sangeeta is etymologically the same word as the 
first syllable “syn” in “synthesis.” Now the 
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synthesis or 4 'Sangeeta J ’ involves, as those who. 
have studied the subject will tell you, a summation 
of voice and instrument, of literature and emotion 
and devotion. Music has been defined by our 
ancients as comprising and touching all the depart¬ 
ments of life. Sangeeta, therefore, cannot be aptly 
understood or appreciated solely by the singer as 
such, solely by the instrumentalist, solely by the 
Bhakta, solely by the student of literature. It is 
a combination. It would be equally appropriate to 
add that Sangeeta in South India has developed, 
j_. fostered and kept alive a characteristic form of 
; Indian music, and those who would fain obliterate 
the boundaries,- those who would remove the de¬ 
marcations, are doing no service to music. 

I take it that one of the fundamental points in 
South Indian music is the mandate to avoid all 
confusion in a raga between the sharp and the flat. 
But in Northern India, when young men practise 
the scales, the mixing of the sharp and the flat is 
almost enjoined upon them. Similarly, in Western 
music, what distracts us, what sometimes baffles 
us, is the constant change of key that is associated 
with it. But if we cannot understand counter- ’ 
point and the principles of harmony and even of 
discord as applicable to music, are we justified in 
cavilling at the supremacy of Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Weber, Wagner or Gluck because they 
pursue a different art with different processes but 
with the same ultimate aims common to alf music ? 
Assuredly not. So likewise, within tire last century 
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or a century and a half, South Indian music has 
developed, beginning with Kshetragna and his 
‘padarns’, and proceeding by stages represented by 
the great Thyagaraja and Dikshitar and Sama Sastri 
and by one who was fully their compeer in every res¬ 
pect, who was a contemporary of some of them, who 
enjoyed their music and their symphony, and who 
composed in sight of his great Maker, though not 
uninfluenced by those around him, namely Maha¬ 
raja Sri Swati Tirunal. Tbe art that these in 
combination have developed is what we now call 
classical Carnatic music. There is no point in 
confusing it with other varieties. If we again 
■ recall the first treatise on music to. which I referred 
earlier, we shall find that the distinction between 
the ‘margi’ and the ‘desi’ is that the ‘niargi’ style 
deriving from the Sama Veda was rigidly confined 
within certain boundary lines and was regarded as 
one form of art, and the ‘desi’ stylo included the 
folk songs, and dramatic and spontaneous music 
associated with the efflorescence of the musical 
minds in the village and township. In the South 
of India, there has, for long periods, been a differ¬ 
ence between what may bo called the classical and 
the dramatic and popular styles, each style having 
its own contribution to piake and its own mission 
to perform. 

Now the question, for us'all to consider is 
whether this classical music is- worth preserving. 
I say ‘yes’, a thousand times. It is subtle; it is 
not easy to follow ; it requires a trained ear and a 



special musical memory ; it is •essentially—-and 1 
repeat it at the risk of. giving offence to some 
persons—chamber music; it is not intended for 
largo, popular audiences; it is not intended to 
make a mass appeal. The ideal assemblage or 
audience for Carnatic music of the classical style 
woujd be about a hundred or two hundred at the 
most. Again, at tlie risk of mis understanding:, let 
mo add that this music does not go well with the 
Gramaphone or even the Wireless. It is not and 
cannot be Tinned music. Tickets issued at rates 
j varying from Rs. 50 to 4 annas, and audiences 
spread or sprawled over a hall, 200 ft. long by 
100 ft. broad, some of them ‘coming after a game 
of Tennis and some anxious to continue the conver¬ 
sations started in the Club and put in the front 
seats because of official position, discussing the 
food situation or tho latest political or official 
developments, when the unfortunate vocalist is 
elaborating the alapana, looking frantic and for-. 
loin in his quest of understanding appreciation— 
these are not the ideal conditions for Carnatic 
music. It depends, for its success and its fruition; 
upon fellow feeling, a bond of sympathy between 
the man who produces the strain and the man who 
listens to the strain. We may blame the art, if we 
like, as being aristocratic; we may oall it high- 
brow if we please ; we may- term, it over-compli¬ 
cated and subtle, but we must, take it or leave it; 
taking it at its beat and leaving it at its-worst. 
It is because some- of us-believe that, at its best, 
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it represents one of the peaks and climaxes of the 
musical art that we are determined it should live. 
But if it should live, there should be a careful 
definition of its boundaries, its limitations, and 
possibilities. * 

At the risk of seeming irrelevant, let me turn 
to Europe. Tolstoy, after the trials of his middle 
age, subsided into a sombre mood of pessimism and 
wrote a book called “What is Art?’ 1 , where he dis¬ 
cusses literature and the fine arts including music. 
In that book, which all of us can read with . ad¬ 
vantage especially in these days, he discusses the 
past and the future of ^uropean music and draws 
a distinction. He says that people must make up 
their minds either to appreciate and hear real clas¬ 
sical music or to rely on musical comedy. But 
musical comedy and the music, hall tunes and even 
jazz music have undoubtedly a definite function to 
perform. All of us do pot want to be ever battling 
withlshe Differential Calculus or with arid doctrines 
of Political Economy or Sociology; we now and then 
read detective novels, papers like the ‘Tit-Bits and 
Answers and some of the jokes which appear in 
■ the staid pages of the daily newspapers appeal to 
us i-n some of our moods. It is part of human 
nature to relish these jokes and the tunes and 
strains of popular or comic art and the lighter side 
of literature as much as it is to luxuriate in Dante 
and Shakespeare and Homer and Goethe and Milton. 
and Wordsworth and Tennyson and Browning; 

• .and although' Tolstoy takes a murderous view ip 
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respect of musical comedy, I may venture on the 
prophecy that musical comedy will survive the 
depreciation of many Tolstoys. 

On the othe^hand, let me draw your attention 
bo a very profound saying of the French philoso¬ 
pher, Blaise Pascal. What he once said was that 
he was most saddened not by witnessing the sorrows 
of mankind as by witnessing the pleasures in which 
they took interest. What he meant was that man, 
too often, took delight in cruel, vulgar and ignoble 
pleasures. We may not go to that extent, but I 
would Btill say that much of the controversy that 
has been recently raging jjound this very question 
of music, the great debate as to classical music, 
Tamil music, Sanskrit music, Telugu music and 
other varieties, is due tp;an obliteration of the boun. 

' daries of art and an ignoring of the complexities 
of the human mind. It is one thing for a person 
to prefer a simple tune sung in a language under¬ 
stood and loved by him or a devotional outburst 
in a familiar tongue and raga. It is quite another 
thing to excommunicate or ostracise those who are 
devoted to the exposition of the art of great masters 
of song in the language and manner of their 
choice. 

Is Carnatic music dependent for its appeal on 
language and matter or on manner ? Nobody can 
say that manner is . not as important as matter. - A 
special technique has sprung up as to our rendering 
of music. Whether we take into account kirtams 
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oi the other varieties that have developed, there 
is a very characteristic mode of presentation. We 
may like it or not. Let us compare the kvrtana 
with a Sonnet. A sonnet must be of fourteen 
lines. If a man writes a poem in 15 lines, it is not 
a sonnet, he is not- a sonnett-eer and the objnrga* 
tions of the critical world will be upon his head. 
The first line must rhyme with the fourth,.fiith 
and eighth lines and the second with the third, 
sixth, and seventh. Of course, if the rhymes do 
not occur in this order, the world is not going to 
tumble over our heads. But the poem will net be 
a sonnet of the Italian type. So, in the case of 
padams'.md kriiis, the artist moves freely but 
within artistic restrictions. And the glory lies in 
the combination of the freedom with the observance 
of the limits imposed. This is true of the heroic 
couplets which Pope and Dryden excelled in and of' 
the operas of the European musical art. 

Music, like literature, inherently and neces¬ 
sarily depends on form as much as on the meaning 
and the matter. And, therefore when a person 
says he is contributing something to Carnatic 
music, he must be concerned as much with the 
matter as with the’ manner and the presentation. 
If the matter .■ and the manner have been integrated 
by a person who has mastered the art, the result 
appeals to certain persons possessed of a special 
training or ear for music and the circumstance 
that that manner or that matter is not what you 
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would like to have, is irrelevant. The only ques¬ 
tion to 1 consider, if Mr. Senmangudi Srinivasa Aiyar* 
is asked to perform, is whether Mr. Srinivasa Aiyar 
knows enough of Carnatic music, its matter, its 
manner, its language and the supreme examples of 
the combinations of matter and • manner to 'make 
the appeal which classical music is intended to 
make. There is no use of my hissing Mr. Srinivasa 
Aiyar half-w-ay through,' saying that although his 
rendering of the hirtanm is all right, they are not 
in Tamil or in Telugu or in Zulu or in Hotteptot. 
The answer would simply be that Mr. SriniVasa 
Aiyar is hot aware if, in the languages referred to, 
anyone has united matter, manner and .theme in 
such a way, as to appeal roost to the trained 
• hearer. Much of the controversy that is going on 
is thus irrelevant. Bo we want classical music ? 
If we want the classical music which has been 
brought into existence and perfected by certain 
great masters, we shall have to follow those masters 
and to hear what they have sung and, composed 
for ns so as to satisfy the best tests. If a time 
should come, and I hope it will come, when 
there are numerous songs and compositions to 
select from, as fully satisfying the severe tests 
of classical melody and harmony as the compo¬ 
sitions of Tyagaxaja and others, no doubt, men 
like Mr. Srinivasa Aiyar will learn them; because 


*A£r. Sfumnaagudi Srinivasa Iyer is Principal, Swati Tirunal 
Music Academy, Trivandrum. " " 
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after *a11, they are persons, who are ffollowing a 
particular profession and a man who is not up-to- 
date in his profession is bound to fail. But until 
then, to declare that because he does not or will 
. not sing in Tamil, he is not fulfilling his function, 
is to adopt a Procrustean method indeed. 

I have done. 'We are here to commemorate the 
work and the life of a great composer. We are here 
to resuscitate in this land the art which he culti- 
' vated, amidst many handicaps, with conspicuous 
success. The art which he and his contemporaries 
to whom I have referred have lifted up to a climax 
of intellectual, sensual, psychological and devo-. 
tional achievement demands rigid rules; it de¬ 
mands a cultivated audience ; it demands discern¬ 
ing patronage. The question is whether in this 
part of the country there is so much devotion to 
the art, So much determination to live up to the 
ideals of the art and to patronise it so as to make 
it possible for such a, Sabha as this to flourish. 
The alternative is simple and inescapable. Carnatic 
music is different from either folk song or dramatic 
music or the North Indian "mode which depends 
upon different methods of voice-production, differ¬ 
ent methods of elaboration, different methods of 
structure, composition and fulfilment. 

Like other forms of Indian art, our Southern 
musie has depended in the ipast on the patronage 
I of royalty or of aristocrats. .It has got' the ad- 
I vantages of an aristocratic past. It is bound to 
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have some of the resultant disadvantages also. But 
on a balanced view, it' is, when all us said, a 
supreme art. It is worth cultivating and cherish- 
ing and it is in the full consciousness that it is so 
worth cultivating and with the idea that this 
country is the right place or one of the right places 
for its cultivation, that this Sabha has been brought 
into existence. That it has the 'patronage of two 
Royal personages who are not only connoisseurs 
but are much more than that in regard to this art ) 
is a hopeful augury. May this Sabha prosper from 
day to day and may it keep alive those ideals of 
this great art, recondite it may be and limited it 
maybe in appeal, but perfect in'its achievements, 
within its special horizons and its boundaries! 



UNIVERSITY IDEALS IN INDIA- 
ANCIENT AND MODERN 

r 

'I understand that this assemblage consists of 
two categories of persons, the first comprising the 
members of the Syndicate and Senate and certain 
others who, as examiners, have .been your tortur¬ 
ers in the immediate past; the second, those 
■ who have survived those tortures and surmounted 
the inquisition. I have been called upon (owing to 
the importunity, of the Pro-Vice-Chancellor who 
' has developed a very dexterous method of evad¬ 
ing his own responsibility) to perform a task 
which is essentially and intrinsically his. But 
having been asked to* propose the toast of the new 
graduates, I could not say “No-” To quote a Latin 
wit who alluded to his brethren of the pen as 
afflicted with what he called the cacoethes seribendi, 
i. e-, the itoh for writing, I adapted the phrase to 
myself and perchance, I thought, 1 had been recog¬ 
nised as one afflicted by the pacoeihes loquendi , 
i- e, the itch for speaking. Working upon that 
weakness of .mine, the Pro-Vice-Chancellor has 
commanded me to make a long speech, a feat which 
will be as laborious and irksome to you as it will be 

^Speech of the Vice-Chancellor, Sachivottama Sir C. P. 
Ramaawami Aiyar, on the occasion of his proposing the Toast to 
.the New Graduates of the Travancore University, at the Law 
College Hall, Trivandrum, on 29th October 1940. ' 
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a strain on m.yself, (Pro-Vice-Cbancellot : No, No), 
These little interruptions, however well-meant, 
are taken at their intrinsic worth and not at their 
face-value. 

My friends, in speaking to the new graduates 
of the Travanoore • University and proposing -their 
toast and bidding them God-speed and wishing 
them all manner of prosperity in their after-life 
and their several careers, 1 bethought myself 
of i what in the olden days were preached to the 
denizens of the Forest Universities of ancient India— 
of the maxims that were inculcated, the ideals that 
were held up and the pursuits that were proposed 
to them. And so, as I had receivad adequate notice • 
of this meeting and the demands to be made upon 
me, I embarked on some research. 

Turning to the TaUtiriya TFpanishad I reflect¬ 
ed on one portion of it and thought it as well to 
extract that portion for.the purpose of inspiring our¬ 
selves and for achieving the purposes common to 
all universities—of arming you for the conflicts of 
various kinds that lie before you in the post-gra¬ 
duate days. Let me be allowed to refer th the 
passage. Speaking of young men who had finished 
their arduous apprenticeship and the rigorous train¬ 
ing which during many many years characterised the 
student’s life in ancient India, where the devotee of 
learning was the Brahmachari, devoted to tho ser¬ 
vice of the teacher in many senses, and where~ the 
teacher and the pupil lived nob only in status maais - 
triand pupillOfi but as members'of a common 
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family conducting common household tasks as well 
as great tasks of learning and research for their own 
sake and for the sake of enlightenment, the author 
holds up for their ideal and maxim-,— 

pr mi siipratm: 

#%gr sfe&f s#s: 

wri Rxifq ^ i 

“Let the young man emerging from his 
pupillary condition be an Adhyayaha , a diligent 
student; let him not only capture but maintain the 
faculty of constant study and reflection on what he 
has studied; Asishtah, let him be disciplined, let 
him realise the value of discipline not only as a 
factor of individual evolution but as a cementing 
factor of society, as a creative factor; Driddishtah 
let him be firm of will, resolved of purpose, so that 
amidst the troubles and the difficulties of the 
world he bears an inflexible will, resilient, resistent 
to all thoughts of weakness and fortified against the 
folly of yielding to that weakness ; dBalishtuh, let 
him he strong in body. 

Here, I shall, with your permission, pause for 
a moment- During a long and somewhat chequered 
career I have seen for myself that the Indian stu¬ 
dent, whose aim is 'to benefit by ’university educa¬ 
tion, too often loses his health in the process. I 
have,found -that amongst men who started alike on 
the race of life, alike in the quest of their respective 
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ideals, the man whose body was well-disciplined 
and stood the test scored over the others- There 
fore I would ask you, young men, emerging 
from the portals of this University, to bear in 
mind the significance of the word Balishtah • 
Too often, in these days, India, Indians, Indian 
culture, Indian thought, Indian philosophy, Indian 
art, are characterised as unworldly. Sometimes 
we are flattered when termed 1 spiritual, spiritual 
within inverted commas, spiritual not as strong¬ 
ly aspiring but spiritual with the introspec¬ 
tion of the mere dreamer, a symbol of weakness 
in the J affairs of the world. Them the Tait- 
tiriya Upanishad encourages and warns: & 
ftfrcs ipfr If you are so disciplined, so firm 

of will, so strong in body, this world will be full of 
achievement and wealth for you. By wealth is 
meant much more than pounds, shillings and pence, 
or rupees, annas and pies. In order to achieve this 
result, what did our ancients lay down as guiding 
principles? Those immortal maxims are and must 
be familiar to every one who has some knowledge' 
of our ancient scriptures: u Swerve not from truth. 
Swerve not from Dharma. Swerve not from 
dexterity in the arts and sciences. Swerve not from 
prosperity. Do not be other-worldly too early and 
before your time. Do not turn your face away from 
the conflicts of this world and do not be engrossed 
in vague imaginings and speculation into things 
which may ignore the problems of tomorrow and the 
day after- But after achievement, do not forget to 
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teach, do not forget all your life to learn and frond 
these courses do not swerve. ” 

spfar swRcRT 
^ 5f WlfeN 

d I 

If you do these, what will be the result? There 
again our ancients have asserted as follows: ‘‘Your 
body will be strong and suited to all work; your 
tongue will be sweet, so that you may persuade and 
conciliate your fellowmen and carve your way in 
the world; you will hear good things and always be 
eager to hear good things. 

Rlfi % dprwr 

Now, those . were the '.ideals of the 'forest 'uni¬ 
versities of old. What better ideals, what more 
ennobling thoughts, could be conceived of than 
those ? 

Speaking to yon, the university graduates, I 
would ask you therefore to remember to^take care of 
your bodies first, and then to take care that you do 
not cease to be students and, lastly and above all, to 
take”care to be firm and resolute in will- Great is 
the task before us. In this world rewards do not 
always attend the most deserving. The race is not 
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always to the swift, nor, as the ancient Hebrews 
said, the battle to the strong. But, whether the 
battle goes to the strong or does not, whether the 
race goes to the swift or does not, what matters is 
the fighting of the battle, the .running of the race, 
and by the spirit in which you run the race, the 
spirit in which you fight the battle, you will be 
judged in this world and in that succession of 
worlds in which, according to the unfailing law of 
karma , the wrongs of this world will be redressed in 
God’s good time. I am a firm believer in that 
philosophy. Especially at this juncture when the 
world is overcast with many calamities and crises, 
when the problem of unemployment is so great, 
when the struggle for life is so tense, it is often the 
young man’s lot to turn his back on the struggle 
and ask why all this education should be imparted 
and all this expense of spirit. To them I say, how 
ever hard and arduous the struggle) remember the 
prizes are there- The longer I live, the more I 
realize that however difficult, the race is, for the 
man who runs it there are some prizes, some of them 
outward and secular, but the biggest prize -is the 
consciousness of having fought the good fight. If 
the prizes are not the outward prizes, there is the 
prize of the inward approbation of one’s spirit. 
That ultimate sanction and prize is supreme and is 
the climax. . 

Speaking of an epoch not very different fsorn 
the present, Matthew Arnold sang when the disease 
he referred to had not spread as much as l at present, 
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when the industrial epoch was overtaking England, 
when the old agricultural system waB collapsing, 
when one system of society was giving place to 
another : — 

‘ Before this strange disease of modern life. 
With its si ok'hurry, its divided aims, 

Its head overtaxed, its palsied hearts, was rife — 
Fly hence, our contact fear ! ” 

Mark the words “its head overtaxed, its palsied 
hearts”, that is, ambitions atrophied in despair or 
in disgust and, what is more crucial/ emotions 
starved or turned to bitterness. The same poet in 
another great poem gives the answer. He writes :— 

“ I say, fear not, life still 
Leaves human effort scope ; 

But since life teems with ill, 

Nurse no extravagant hope : 

Because thou must not dream, thou needst not 
then despair’’. 

With these words I conclude. I bid you all 
be of good cheer. It is a great world to which the 
entrance has been given' to you. The key is yours. 
The lock is sometimes rusty and the key does not 
easily turn in the lock. But in your effort, well- 
meant effort, spiritualised effort, effort in constant 
memory of your duty to yourself, to society, to our 
couptry whose renaissance you and I and all of us 
are bound to work for, you will not, and you cannot, 
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you should not, fail. The prize may not be award¬ 
ed to yon today, tomorrow or the day after. But 
the prize is there. You will reach there in time. 
Mount the great pinnacles of life. Dream, aspire 
achieve, and be not afraid. 

With these words I wish yon God-speed. 




UNIVERSITY IDEALS IN INDIA-ANCIENT 
AND MODERN 
IP 

At the outset we may well congratulate our¬ 
selves on having secured the presence and inspiring 
advice of Sir Maurice Gwyer, to whom we are 
deeply indebted for having inaugurated the Uni* 
■ varsity Union. 

On this occasion it may not be inappropriate 
to mention that, when I was commissioned by our 
gracious Maharaja to initiate the University of 
Travancore, I made bold to lay before him my own 
ideas on the essentials of an Indian University 
under modern conditions* The first requisite 
which I emphasised was that the University’s ideal 
should be that students and under-graduates should 
emerge from the portals of the institutions with 
more health and more vigorous personalities than 
were theirs when they entered. The foremost 
duty then of this University—a duty which, in my 
opinion transcends its obligations for the intel¬ 
lectual and psychological development of the 
students—us the well-designed cultivation of a 
sound and, to the extent possible, a beautiful body. 
To attain this end, out-door exercises, organised 
games, individual exercises—Eastern and Western 
—are indispensable. The next ideal that I placed 
before myself and that I have emphasised before 
His Highness was one familiar to and definitely 
encouraged by the sages of ancient India and 

*Tha Address of the Vice-Chancellor, Sachifottama Sir 
CrT. Ramaswami Aiyar, at the Inauguration of the Travancore 
University Union at Trivandrum on 24th August 1940, 
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developed in the Forest Universities of old. The 
same ideal animated th# educationalists of Greece 
amidst the groves of the Academe. The formula¬ 
tion of that ideal in language worthy of it by 
Cardinal Newman, a great Oxonian, may be re¬ 
levantly quoted. The atmosphere of the Indian 
hermitage, the atmosphere of Athens, and the 
atmosphere of Oxford have all an eclectrie charm, 
which it should be our endeavour to recapture and 
maintain. Cardinal Newman spoke of the Athenian 
schools thus : “ I am directing attention not to 

the mental gifts of Athens 'which belonged to her 
nature, but to her method and her instruments. 
It was the (method of influence ; it was the absence 
of rule ; it was the action of personality, the inter¬ 
course of soul with soul, the play of. mind upon 
mind.” , This result was sought to be achieved 
in the ‘Universities of Paris, and Boulogne, of 
Oxford and Cambridge, “ by bringing many in¬ 
terests to work together and teaching them to 
underataud each other, to bear with each other, 
and go on together not so much by rule as by 
mutual kindly feelings of common devotion.’’ 

Stress, therefore, should not be laid on examin¬ 
ations or on the consumption of midnight oil or on 
the wastage of midday light. ' Circulation of 
thought coupled with concentration on definite in¬ 
tellectual or spiritual pursuits, the encouragement 
of curiosity—all these co-exist with co-ordinated out 
door life, well-furnished messes, the brilliant even,, 
ing conversational circle—these are our lodestars, 



Discussions of men, one with the other, the ex¬ 
change of scientific thought and. the communication 
of .scientific and intellectu a Achievement', communi¬ 
cation of individual disappointments and triumphs 
—these are of more value than formal lectures and 
exercises in the class-room. , 

Profoundly believing, therefore, that one of the 
foremost objects of an educational centre is the 
bringing in of people together with these ends in 
view, J believe in the importance of Unions 
like these. It was such advice that it was my 
privilege to give to His Highness, and 1 was in¬ 
fluenced in the giving of that advice by the fact 
that I myself had the advantage of studying in the 
Presidency College, Madras, during days when Pro¬ 
fessors did not consider it their duty to be con¬ 
stantly lecturing and giving notes, but believed in 
the art of leaving students more or less to them¬ 
selves to wrestle with their own problems. Such 
a process may have its drawbacks in certain cases, 
but it certainly develops self-reliance and self- 
respect and habits of personal individuality. There 
' was the minimum of guidance and, provided it is 
exercised in the right way, such a minimum ought 
to be enough. Certainly, such a system is better 
than the’strenuous dictation and taking down of 
notes, morning and evening, repeated from year to ’ 
year, with no element of strangeness or surprise 
but analogous to the bullock or the buffalo going 
rottird. the oil mill creaking with the same discordant 
sound, day after day and year after year. . 
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The baneful extent to which the habit of over* 
lecturing can go may b^ illustrated by an anecdote 
that I can furnish from my own personal experience 
ae a student of law.. We had - a Professor who 
lectured on the Negotiable Instruments Act, a. 
competent man but a tired man. There is a book 
by Willis on Negotiable Instruments. He purchased 
two copies of the book and pasted those copies in a 
large-sized note-book and, day tin and day out, pass¬ 
ages were read out ponderously and uniformly to 
the delectation of some but to the disgust of many 
of the students. The habit got on the nerves of a 
mischievous class-mate of mine who indecorously in¬ 
terrupted the Professor by anticipating him and 
reading the next sentence to what was<* being read 
out in, the class. The result was a collapse. Lectures 
useful if there is vitality and humour, but their 
purpose is to stimulate, more than to instruct. 
Many sufferings of the Indian students and what 
has been misdescribed as his lack of originality, 
may be due to the fact that, when the temperature 
is anything between 90 and 100 degrees outside, a ' 
somnolent class is treated to wearisome dictation, ’ 
of outworn notes. The cramming of those notes 
became a sine qua non to success in the examination, 
when too often the dictators of those notes were 
the examiners. This makes for boredom which 
must -lead to lack of spontaneity and a flow' of 
thought. 

My observations, of course, kave’no application 
to the Professors assembled here who, I know, are 
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notable exceptions to the rule 1 have adverted to. 
All that I am anxious to point out is that, in any 
case, after the college hours are over, when the 
students come into tins building, they' should be 
able to obtain wholesome and healthy refreshments 
suited to their gastronomic preferences, and, after 
having fulfilled their ambitions and desires in 
this direction, they should be able to enter upon 
a banquet, another banquet akin to Plato’s, a 
banquet of controversial discussions and the. con¬ 
tact of mind with mind, during which they will 
enlighten themselves .and enlighten their neigh¬ 
bours and thus fulfil the functions of students. 
Disputation, confutation''and discourse amongst 
young, ardent and aspiring minds who are not 
departmentalised but who are all anxious to raforgi 
and re-mould the world are of the essence of Uni¬ 
versity culture. The satisfactions of a corporate 
intellectual life are the essentials of a Union, and 
thareforo it is that I* welcome the inauguration of 
this Union, and the inauguration today is a happy 
augury. 

You, Sir, are an illustrious product of the 
Oxford University. You have adverted to true 
democracy of the intellect. The curious- feature 
about such intellectual pursuits is that they con¬ 
stitute both an aristocracy and a democracy and in 
England a corporate life has come into existence 
where all the refinements, preferences and exclusions 
of an aristocratic temperament are. combined with 
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a democracy of conduct and of behaviour. Sucb a 
Union is of the essence of true intellectual distinc¬ 
tion. The English people in their Universities 
have arrived at it, as the French have and the 
Germans once had. Let our University recapture 
something of the spirit of such institutions. ’ To do 
so the essential concomitants are an outdoor life, 
pursuit of healthy out-door games and healthy 
rivalry in those games and, in addition, the devotion 
to those concentrations which constitute the glory 
of our ancient system- These combinations, these 
transmutations of our educational system, require 
great courage in the face of complicated and diffi¬ 
cult problems, and your presence, Sir, is an ins¬ 
piration to us, I thank > o u, Sir, for your affability 
and condescension in coming here tcTinaugurate the 
Union, 



THE STUDY AND PRACTICE OP LAW 
IN INDIA*. 

The task which I bacl sH- before myself has 
berm practically discharged by arty young friend, 
with the result that I am like a junior lawyer trying 
to. addpess a somewhat .frowning court after the 
senior had exhausted the brief. Bui- T have been ■ 
told that these desperate occasions, when the senior 
had so exhausted the brief, am the opportunities 
for the junior; and, f propose, with \our leave, my 
friends, to discharge my task shorn of its original 
fulness and completeness by the . thoroughness of 
the handling of it by ray young friend. 

In the first place, my duty on an occasion like 
this is supposed to be to introduce the lecturer of 
the day. That task is surely superfluous. But it 
has been stated that one of tho infallible signs of 
dotage is anecdotage, and, as 1 am pursuing my 
path towards that dotage, I propose to halt and 
make some use of this ‘‘anecdotage.'' It was in 
1950, in fact on the 31st December 1930, 
that Sir Maurice Gwver, Sir Edward Chamior, Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sir Mohamad Sha.fi, Mr. Maho- 
mad Ali Jinnah and myself signed the document in 
connection with, the Federal Structure Committee 
of the Indian Round Table Conference. Wo were 
sitting on a Committee for the purpose of allociting 
legislative functions between the Central Legis¬ 
lature and the Provincial'Legislatures and for con¬ 
sidering the possibility of the congruence between. 

-*¥he Presidential Address of the Vice-Chancellor Sachi- 
vottama Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar at a special meeting of the 
Law College ABSoaiation, Trivandrum, held on 28rd August 1940. 
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the legislative and judicial activities of the Pro¬ 
vinces and the Centre. Thou, as now, Sir Maurioe 
Gwyex believed that whatever may happen, to 
India, that unity of law, that unity of effort in the 
administration of law, is of priceless importance.' 
' Whatever the future may hold for India, I trust 
that there will be no attempt made to destroy the 
unity which has been produced not merely by the 
history of India, but by the impact of a. great 
system of jurisprudence upon our own law. The 
labours since 1930 culminated in the Government of 
India Act of 1935, of which the architect, from the 
structural sense, was Sir Maurice Gwyer. And, no 
better ohoice could have been made of a person to 
interpret that law than Sir Maurice who, as all of 
us who know something of the English Bar know^ 
was one of the leading constitutional lights of the 
law. I, therefore, introduce him to you with the 
utmost possible pleasure-as a great lawyer, a great 
constitutional expert, and one who, in addition to 
the dry and arid technicalities of the law, sees also 
the human side of Iifo. Sir Maurice Gwyer is also 
the Vice-Chancellor of the Delhi University, where 
he is trying very hard to bring it to the standard, 
of iihe great Universities of which bo is a product. 

Now, I propose to address a few words to 
the students of the Layv College before asking Sir 
Maurice Gwyer to^ perform his duty, his pleasing 
‘duty, I ^rustjof addressing those with whom Ee is 
constantly in contact ; because, ho is a lawyer "and 
loves to be amongst present or potential .lawyers. 



Speaking to the students of the Law College, 
1 am reminded of one of the most delightful essays 
of Robert Louis Stevenson, “ Apology for Idlers 
There is no personal reference meant. I do not 
know enough of the actual working of your in¬ 
stitution, in the leisure hours and in the college 
hours, to say that there is any topical advertence, in 
my reference to the particular essay, to the Trivan¬ 
drum Law College.. In that essay, “ Apology for 
Idlers ”, Robert Louis Stevenson, a man of great 
and.pawky humour, and also a man of inimitable 
style, has stated that he sometimes attended the 
Law School, but that he learnt enough from the 
school to realise that Emphyteusis was not a disease 
and Stillicide was not a crime. To those who are 
not acquainted with these terms of Roman Law, I 
may say that Emphyteusis was a particular kind 
of tenure in Italy, and that Stillicide has some 
relation to drainage pipes. And so Robert Louis 
Stevenson said that, after attending the Law School, 
after having elucidated these two great truths, 
namely, that Emphyteusis was not a disease and 
Stillioide’Was not a crime, he afterwards learnt in 
the Engineering School that the spinning of a top 
was an instance of kinetic^ stability. Robert 
Louis Stevenson says that he treasured these 
fragments of knowledge very dearly indeed ; but he, 
felt all the time that it was not the time spent in 
the &aw School and the Engineering School that 
mattered, but those idle truant iSomenife yhen he 
communed with Nature and evolved, from out of 
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those ideals, the ideals .which wore the governing 
ideals of his life; the Law School and the Engineer¬ 
ing School were after ail only preparatory for the 
great School and the great Court, namely, the World. 

To yon, law-students, .1 may say that there is 
no reason fox pessimism notwithstanding the over-, 
crowding, the apparently over-crowded nature of 
the profession; because, like my young friend, I 
hold very strongly that, in future, there is great 
scope fox the lawyer if he realises his destiny and 
pursues his function in the proper manner. The 
. law needs much reform in this country. It needs 
a careful differentiation of the functions between 
the junior and the senior lawyer. It needs speci¬ 
alisation. To-day there is not enough specialisation 
in India, and such specialisation 'will become possi¬ 
ble only after you leave the Law College and make 
of yourselves beacon lights for the spread of legal 
truths* There is ample scope for you in the future. 
Take, for instance, Sir Maurice Gwyex’s own court. 
Sometime or other, there is bound to be, whether 
you call it a Federal Court or Supreme Court, there 
is bound to be a central judicial organisation for 
the purpose of 'resolving differences which must 
inevitably arise in any expanding autonomous 
country, between Provinces and Provinces, Pro¬ 
vinces and States, and between States and States. 
In the resolution of these differences, in the 
harmonizing of those respective claims put fortl^by 
opposing parties, there is a-great future fox-the 
institution over which Sir Maurice tiwyer presides 



with such distinction. But that Court, the 
practice in that Court, doesinot need so much 
case-law as just those nuances within oneself and 
that appreciation of the philosophic aspect of things, 
which are not usually associated with the dxy-as-dust 
and dull profession of the law. Thus, therefore, in 
the field of specialisation in specific branches of the 
law, Constitutional Law,- for instance, there is great 
scope for the lawyer. I am not one who despairs 
of the future of law or of lawyers. If there is one 
■debt that we owe to Great Britain, it is the great 
tradition of the Bar, the practice and tradition of 
the legal profession. Our law was a most wonderful 
intricate and settled system. But that particular 
institution of the English Bax, that comradeship 
between the Bar and the Bench, inter-relation¬ 
ship between the Bar and the Bench, discipline and 
freedom which co-exist with the Bar, are* the rich 
heritage of the Anglo-Saxon tradition. That is a 
debt which we cannot adequately repay. Long 
after many other institutions of England are for¬ 
gotten in this country, I trust that this particular 
ideal of English Law, which is a hare and rich com¬ 
bination of Roman ideas and of the great common 
law of England, will perilst, to the glory and 
greatness of India and of England. The two, 
English law and Indian law, are like the Ganga 
a^d the Yamuna, each making her own contribution 
.te-make iip the sum-total of those, ideas which 
make for the regulation of life, and the discipline 
which goes with that regulation. In that work, 



the Federal Court or. its successor, whatever be its 
name, has an important and paramount part to 
play. It is my fervent hope and my belief, that 
tp Sir Maurice Gwyer will be given the distinction 
of being another Marshal who would soften the 
rigour of the laws, the acerbities of strict construc¬ 
tion, by making for the spirit of the law: where the 
letter may kill. That is a gre.at, fundamental task; 
and, in that task, we all wish him God-speed. 

On behalf of the University of Travaneore I 
extend to you, Sir, a warm'welcome; and now I 
request you to address this audience. 



PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY* 

The present is one of those occasions when the 
world seems to be on tip-toe awaiting the zero-hour, 
a moment when history may alter its course in the 
direction of a fundamental change in the ordering 
of the world’s affairs, comparable with the moment 
when, as the Biblical legend has it, the sun and the 
moon stood still for the sake of Joshua. There is a 
shiver of expectation as of a : swimmer taking breath 
before making his dive. It is no wonder that things 
are in this posture because it must be conceded that 
the results of the victorious march of Science of 
which so much was said and dreamt half a century 
ago and of the expectations that the values of life 
and of philosophy would be remodelled on strictly 
scientific arfd mathematical bases have belied all 
hopes. The positive sciences and their innumerable 
applications to practical purposes have, no doubt, 
annihilated time -and distance and familiarised 
humanity with new labour-saving contrivances. On 
the other hand, they have incalculably multiplied 
the means at the disposal of man to molest and to 
destroy his fellow-man and his works. In the region 
of philosophy, speculation ha# made a full circle and 
through dogmatic belief and half acknowledged 
doubt and atheism and agnosticism, has arrived, in 
the writings of Einstein, Jeans and Eddington, at 

A Broadcast talk by Saebivottama Sir C. P. Eamaswamj 
Aiyar on 20th December 1940, 
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what is hardly distinguishable from pure mysticism, 
It would not be an exaggeration to say that the 
regeneration of mankind through scientific achieve¬ 
ment is no longer an article of belief and the 
collapse of material prosperity and of a society 
basod on capitalism, financial centralisation and 
planning for huge correlated industries has become 
manifest. The War in its progress has wrought 
material havoc and destroyed old landmarks and 
centres of busy life and culture; but it has done 
something even more basic. It has made it im¬ 
possible for society in the future to be re-shaped on 
the foundations regarded as impregnable in the 
Victorian and Edwardian eras. It is difficult to 
conceive of land or raw material, capital or wealth, 
being hereafter concentrated, monopolised and used 
by individuals or groups or for the benefit of a 
class. Where such capital and wealth have not 
been utterly destroyed, they will progressively go- 
into the hands of the State and w.e ar*.almost back 
again in many lands to society as it was conceived 
by Hobbes in his Leviathan. In some parts of the 
world steps have already been taken to nationalise 
industry, capital, labour, finance and the education 
of the people. Such nationalisation has occurred 
both under political systems termed popular and 
those which are clearly oligarchical or autocratic 
in regime. In short, life has assumed a new 
tempo and a new significance which would repay 
investigation. It is not therefore inappropriate to 
deal with the problem of the scope and putlook of 

' *' t . 
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philosophical speculation as it is being transformed 
under our eyes, not by way of abstract enquiry but 
as a guide for conduct and as a beacon-light for 
humanity’s progress in the immediate future. This 
is why I have gladly accepted the kind invitation 
of the "jAII India Radio to place a few thoughts 
before the public for their consideration. None of 
them are new, but some of them may perhaps 
stimulate enquiry. 

If one reviews the past, say of England, and 
goes no further back than the 18th century, the 
main characteristic as well as the consolation of the 
“gentleman class/ 5 as it was then called, was it 
sense of leisure and its relative contentment. Not 
for nothing did Austin Dobson sing 

Doubtless you 

With too serene a conscience drew 
. Your easy breath and slumbered through 

The gravest issue 
- But we, to whom our age allows 
Scarce space to wipe our weary brows, 

Look down upon your narrow house, 

Old friend, and miss you i 
On the contrary, at this moment our efforts 
and the results that we achieve seem to be best 
summarised by George Meredith when he laments; 
Ah, what a dusty answer gets the soul 
When, hot for certainties, in this our life! 

In tragic hints here see what evermore. 

Moves dark as yonder midnight ocean’s force, 
_ Thundering like ramping hosts of warrior horse, 
To throw.that faint thin line upon the shore { 
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In other words, ■ much of what we do and strive 
for appears to be insignificant, vague and purpose* 
' less. 

Humanity is,- in general, conditioned by its 
wants. If theso remain unsatisfied, people turn 
impatient. If they are satisfied, people Slemi to 
remain unaffected thereby. This probably is the 
reason why so. many; competing religions and sects 
and philosophies are claiming to make an appeal to 
the understanding and conscience of a troubled 
generation. The truth of the matter is, however, 
that the spirit of sect and bigotry is everywhere 
present and our life and our conversation are hollow 
and ineffectual. Surface meets surface as Thoreau 
asserted in his famous Essay on “Life Without 
Principle.” Journalism, the Wireless, the Grama- 
phone and the Cinema symbolise the pace at which 
things now move which, in turn, has led to the habit 
of surveying only the headlines of life and to what 
has been aptly described as the macadamisation 
of mind, its foundation being broken into fragments 
for the wheels of present day civilisation to travel 
over. What is the remedy ? I conceive it to be’ 
neither more nor less than a new alertness and 
wariness and devotion to re-consecrate ourselves to 
tasks that are appropriate to the dignity and the 
solidarity of our race. Even the facts of Science 
may dust the mind by their dryness unless they are 
effaced each morning, in the language of the 
American philosopher, .and’'rendered fertile by the 
• dews of fresh and living truth. To achieve-this 
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does not involve belief in any dogma or particular 
creed. It only requires some specific ideals and 
the discipline to work for, if not to reach them. 
After much discussion over his own punishment ^ 
and the possibility of life after death, Socrates is 
made by Plato to say that, we should participate 
in certain disciplines and virtues in the present life, 
notwithstanding that one is not assured of tfte 
future and its potentialities. In the language 
of Plato’s Phsedo: To affirm, indeed, that 
these things subsist exactly as I have described 
them, is not the province of a man endued 
with intellect. But to assert that either these or 
certain particulars of' this kind take place, with 
respect to our souls and their habitations—since 
our souls appear to be immortal—this is, I think, 
becoming, and deserves to be hazard ed by him who 
believes in its reality- It is appropriate that a 
man should be confident about his sgul and should 
earnestly apply* himself to disciplines. This 
.attitude towards life has been a consistent chara. 
cteristic of the wise man through all the ages even 
though it is recognised that speculations on 
things that lie beyond us too often leave the mind, 
as the wise consort of Pericles is reported to have 
said, to the lassitude of disappointment. Thinkers 
have never admitted that the business of philo¬ 
sophy is only to examine and estimate all those 
things which come within the cognisance of the 
understanding. In ultimate analysis and having 
realised to the full the implications and tie dangers 
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. of the weariness, the fever and the fret that now 
oppress our souls and having at the same time 
divested ourselves of those mysterious terrors and 
t those flattering and pleasant dreams whieh once 
warned or lured humanity ' away from or towards 
particular courses of conduct, we find it our urgent 
duty now to rebuild a ne\y edifice of thought and 
hope in which we. may dwell as a refuge from the 
outer and inner perils of the world. 

What are the foundations on which such a 
structure can be raised ? The foremost is this, 
namely, that no man or class of men has or can 
have a monopoly of truth or a patent regimen for 
salvation. “There are nine and ninety ways,’’—sang 
Kipling, “of inditing tribal lays : And every single 
one of them is right.’’ In other words, the tradi¬ 
tions, 'the heredities, the histories and tempera¬ 
ments of men and races necessarily result in dif¬ 
ferent ways q£, approach to life’s problems and the 
condition of philosophy and f its fruit are alike the 
recognition of this truth. .If the seeker is earnest, 
the' divergences of the paths are immaterial; and 
India need not be reminded of . what the Lord Sri 
Krishna asserted when he promised that every one 
■ who, following his-own chosen path, had the same 
1 mental urge and underwent the same discipline, 
would arrive at the same goal, namely, the object 
of man’s eternal quest. The quality of. charity 
and tolerance, the principle of tive and let live ; is,A 
to my mind,- the fundamental accompaniment of 
true philosophy; and the • preciousness of this ; 
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Gospel is emphasised by contemporary history. 
The lack of it led to the often purposeless cleavages ■ 
of the Buddhist and the Hindu sects, to the schisms 
and disputations of Christian churches and groups 
from the 3rd to the 17th century with their terribly 
toll of life and knowledge, to the cleavage in the 
Islamic world and multiplication of dispensations 
which have done more than any secular war, to 
destroy the bodies and brutalise the souls of count¬ 
less generations of men. Though it is too much to 
assert with the great writer who said that there 
was only one Christian and he died on the Cross, 
there has been very little practice of Christian 
principles by the nations who led the van in 
the medieval or the modern world. A similar 
statement can be made of most formal religions but 
it can be' averred that the one system which has 
adhered most clearly though, alas, not continuously 
to this ideal is the Hindu civilisation. 


^ ^ ftro dlP&d'W II 


This poem which only re-iterates the ideal of 
the Gita is not a mere aspiration but has been 
happily exemplified in India in the treatment of 
Muslims, Parsis, Jews, Christians and all religious 
minorities.until political currents and cross currents 
served to muddy the stream of life. In my humble 



view, the sine qua non for a harmonious develop¬ 
ment of human civilisation is the recapturing of 
what I may call this characteristic Hindu con¬ 
ception. Not otherwise than by its fullest ex¬ 
pansion would there be found any scope for that 
^development of personality and that mutual honour 
and respect of which a merely political democracy 
is a shadow and may be a simulacrum. Recent • 
communications to India by some Members of* 
Parliament indeed disclose that the bases of such an 
arithmetical democracy are now being re-examined. 


Granted the existence and practice of this 
attribute and virtue, we must nevertheless realise 
that it is the Infinite for which mankind hungers 
and, as has been admirably expressed by Havel ouk 
Ellis, we ride gladly on every little wave that 
promises to- bear us towards it. The expansion or 
aspiration of . the whole spul which, in some cases, 
bears the form of philosophy and in others that of 
formalised religion, has been often a force on the 
side of cruelty and repression. But it must not be 
ignored that only in the strength of this expansion 
or aspiration could men have acted and suffered so 
much;torture as they have done in the service of 
religion. When I talk of philosophy or religion in 
this connection, the words are used in no narrow 
or restrictive sense. The liberation of impulses • 
recognised as religion is often concerned with art 
and its reaction not only on the creative artist but 
thoBe who have trained themselves to .appreciate 
its import. Perfect art, whethor it be embodied ip 
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a poem or picture, a statue or a piece of music, 
brings us to the presence of the Infinite. Whether 
we confront temples or pyramids, images or fres¬ 
coes, marmorial prose or haunting melodyfl the 
effect of mystery and ecstasy is the same- This 
manifestation .of the Infinite took the form of 
beautiful representations of man and woman in 
Greek Art. in Europe, generally it took the shape 
of Gothic and other cathedrals. In India, architec¬ 
ture and symbolic sculpture, daring speculation, 
and infinitely refined music took us above and 
beyond ourselves. It is noteworthy that signi¬ 
ficant art, even when. it deals with commonplace 
subjects as in the Dutch paintings, can bring us 
close to the edge of the world. But perhaps it is 
.music that has the most specific religious appeal. 
In the words of a great writer, there is no other 
art that tells us such forgotten secrets about our¬ 
selves. “Oh, what is this that knows the road I 
came by’*? hymns a poet. It was this realisation 
of the significance of art that made Keats affirm 
‘‘Beauty is truth—Truth beauty: This is all ye 
know and all ye need to know” on earth. This 
kinship of the beauty of things with the innate 
mystery of things is what has resulted in the Song 
of Solomon and the Gita Govinda. 

Philosophy .at its highest as taught' by 
Sankara, Plato or Kant has a similar appeal. No 
two philosophies can be alike because no two minds 
are-alike- But the attraction of philosophy is the 
same as that of a- true work of art in-as-much as it 
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is one of the beautiful dwellings which the human 
soul has erected for itself. 

As a nest step we come to a state of things 
in winch not the beautiful alone but all things 
make an appeal to the spirit. The revelation made, 
for instance, by Walt Witman, of the essential 
sacredness of the common man and woman and of 
human personality is a striking, though not a 
wholly new Gospel. It is one which the ancient 
Boman Emperor proclaimed in the words: “i do not 
regard as strange or foreign to myself anything’ 
that is human in-as-much as I am human.” It was 
this vision of humanity and the realisation of the 
value and glory of each human soul that led to the 
renunciations of Buddha and of Christ. 

A further step is the vision of a universal law, 
a discovery, in the language of a recent thinker, of 
the vastness but yet the homeliness of the world. 
No one perhaps has expressed it in literature more 
fully than Goethe and Wordsworth and Thoreau in 
his Essays wherein he has given an apt expression 
to the truly-religious, aspects of the world 
around us. Having made unique efforts to live 
close to Nature and be self-sufficient unto himself, 
Thoreau speaks, for instance, of the song of the 
American wood thrush that whenever a man 
hears it, he is young and Nature is in her Spring. 
Whenever he hears it, he adds there is a new world 
and the gates of heaven are not shut. When 
Wordsworth and Shelley sing of the rainbow and 
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the skylark, the message is the same. The eom- 
pletest evolution however of this philosophic con- . 
sciousness is evident—from the emotion or the 
intuition of the union with the world whem the 
limits of the individual seem to vanish and there 
is hardly an acceptance of an external will or con¬ 
science or being. Such a feeling has been differently 
expressed in various countries and by many seers. 
The Chinese philosopher, Laotse, describes it as 
emptiness, meaning by it the esehewal of all aims 
that centred on oneself. It is only by doing noth¬ 
ing, he states, that the Kingdom can be made one’s 
own. The Tamil philosopher expresses the same 
idea in the words : 

afoiui/r 

The Upanishads and the Gita speak of Yoga, 
namely, the union of the individual with the 
Supreme. Four great aphorisms are the landmarks 
of the Hindu philosophy : 

ftiFT *ra, sfi surfer, 
dv!*#, 3BPTRFT m I 

“The Absolute*is wisdom. I am that Absolute. 
That thou art. The soul is.Brahman.” In these 
four ways is alBo expressed what the Buddha 
declared : “if I know that my own body is not 
mine and yet the Universe is mine and it is both 
•mine and thine, no peril can happen”. This also is 
the sense in which the Sufi describes the mystic 
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union of the human bride-groom with the Divine 
Bride. The same thought occurs to the Roman 
Emperor: ‘‘Everything is harmonious with me 
that£ harmonious with the Universe.’’ 

If these, then, be the aspects from which the 
ultimate problems of the Universe can be viewed, 
what is their relation to the world‘we live in and 
its ways ? How are we to deal with the inevitable 
shortcomings and fallings away from the ideal 
which seem'to be inseparable from‘human existence 
and effort ? The difficulty of philosophy is not so 
much in its enunciation of principles but in the 
daily application of those principles to human 
life and to human conscience. No one has appro¬ 
ached this dilemma with deeper insight than that 
great visionary and poet, Robert,Browning : 

Not on the vulgar mass 

flailed “work,.” must sentence pass, 

Things done, that took the eye and had the 
price ; 

O’er which, from ley el stand. 

The low world laid its hand, 

Found straight way to its min'd’, could value 
. * . in a trice : 


But all, the world’s coarse thumb ■ 

And finger failed to plumb, , 

So passed in making up the main account: 

All instincts immature, 

All purposes unsure, ■ ■ : ’ 

That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the 
man’s amount : 
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Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act, 

Fancies that broke through language and 
cached; 

All, I could never be, 

All, men ignored in me, 

This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the 
pitcher shaped. 

More definite and more practical than Robert 
Browning’s is the message conveyed and the light 
shed upon the path in three passages from the 
Taittiriya and the Svetasvatara 17panishads, 
which I freely translate : 

*T TFRcM, 

II 

2- 3*T3§, RfCHI I 

% 3 jr$RT^fa*i*g, m 11 

s. <^s<ror: sfpr 5ir%^r»rra; : 

frf|?n4r I 

a ^ sprcr ag*W3 II 

1. Swerve not from truth, swerve not from 
Dharma, swerve not from prudence, self-protection 
and the path of worldly prosperity. Swerve not 
also from constant reading and teaching. 

2. May we be supported and cherished 
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and may we obtain sustenance in comradeship 
and be full of courage, may our studies; be fruitful 
and may there be no mutual hatred ! 

#He who is alone and without distinctions, who 
nevertheless creates diversities.!or specific purposes 
and annihilates them ultimately, He in whom the 
.worlds are absorbed, let Him grant us true dis¬ 
cernment'. . 

The aim and end of philosophy is thus seen to 
be the attainment of true discernment—oritical and 
awake, though fully responsive to the inescapable 
wonder and the sacred mystery enveloping all 
things and events, small and great. 

These unforgettable exhortations do not ignore 
the practical aspects of existence but seek, in 
harmonious combination, the maintenance of a 
life of thought and of culture and that never- 
ending quest of what is beyond manifested being, 
without which true philosophy would be meaning¬ 
less. 



ECONOMIC RE-PLANNING—A CONSPECTUS 5 ' 


It gives me tlie utmost pleasure to coma here 
amongst you fco-dav and to take part in a conference 
which is both opportune and well-timed. It was a 
happy thought of those responsible for the initiation 
and the carrying on of the celebrations connected 
with the Birthday of our gracious Maharaja to have 
united, with many festive observances, the con¬ 
sideration of things of moment to this country and 
to the land at large. It is also a matter of happy 
augury that in connection with this conference, 
public-spirited men have come forward for the en¬ 
couragement of sound economic thought and the 
inculcation of sound tenets. Learning in the eco¬ 
nomic spere, research in the many and variegated 
problems, partly agricultural, partly industrial and 
almost entirely economic in aspect and outlook— 
these are amongst the subjects which have received 
the attention of those discerning donors who have 
instituted medals and prizes in connection with this 
conference- It is with pleasure that I see on the 
agenda to-day that my friend Mr. Pereira has insti¬ 
tuted a gold medal which has been won by an 
essayist on the problem of the cocoanut industry 
and its future. He has instituted another gold 
.medal which again has been won by a person con- 

. *S»chivottama Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar’s Address inaugurat¬ 
ing the Tra'vaneore Economic Conference at the Jubilee Town 
Hall, Trivandrum, on 29th Ootober 1910- 
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centrating on the groundnut industry in Travancore. 
My other friend, Mr. Chattanatha Karayalaar, has 
also given a donation for an essay, the prize for 
which has been won by one with a thesis on ‘'Hydro- 
Electric Projects and Small Scale Industries. ’’ la 
the agenda of this conference we have in store a 
speech by Mr. Narayana Aiyar, the Director of Agri¬ 
culture, on the replanning of our agriculture. It 
may thus be said that those responsible for the 
inauguration of this conference have planned wisely 
and comprehensively, and to-day, if I am taking 
part in this conference, it is not for the purpose of 
gilding refined gold or bringing in new lessons for 
the economist of Travancore, but with a view to 
take a conspectus of the economic position here and 
elsewhere and endeavour to derive, from a survey of 
what is happening outside, some lessons for our 
guidance. 

I trust that I shall not be regarded as merely 
reminiscent and aneodotal if I point out that during 
my school days I delved into books regarding what 
was then called the dismal science namely, the 
science of Political Economy. The problems and the 
outlook were very different from those that have 
developed owiaig to the impact of several forces to¬ 
day. Problems of wages, the question of the defini¬ 
tion of capital, the doctrine of laissez-faire and 
what it implies and what it should nob connote— 
these were among the problems that vexed our 
fairly care-free souls in those days. Then came a 
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turning of the wheel and the world passed through 
another phase' which may be said to be the phase 
of imperialism, when the doctrine of the trade 
following the flag became predominant, and 
country after country gave up the old ideals of 
Free Trade and began to speculate in commodities 
and commenced to acquire fresh territories not so 
much for the sake of. conquest but as a means of 
consolidating the trade position- Few nations in 
the world escaped that temptation and whilst out¬ 
wardly professing adherence to the doctrine of 
Free Trade, they were nevertheless, gradually and 
perhaps even imperceptibly to themselves, building 
a world of Protection and of Tariff walls. The 
result was that about the year 1926-27 the diffi¬ 
culties in the transit of commodities from Empire 
to Empire, from State to State, became well nigh 
intolerable. It was, I remember, during the sit¬ 
tings of the League of Nations in 1927 that a well- 
known Norwegian Economist placed on the table 
of the League a particular package which contained 
23 separate Customs seals revealing examinations 
at 23 different frontiers, harassing restrictions at 
23 different places, dues and duties at 23 different 
localities. He pointed out and pleaded that the 
League of Nations, if it exists at ah or deserves 
to exist, should work for the extinction of those 
barriers, those duties, those irreconcilable attri¬ 
butes which divide nations from each other and 
make Free Trade impossible. 



Then, side by side with these problems arose 
the gospel of Karl Marx and Lenin. They pro¬ 
ceeded on the footing that there must be and will 
be, so long as history lasts, the inevitable conflict 
of Capital and Labour, that there must always be a 
land-less, property-less class by the side of an 
acquisitive, a grabbing, a monopolistic and a sel¬ 
fish upper class. In other words, Political Econo¬ 
my was understood as a conflict, an economic 
conflict, an irresistible and inescapable conflict 
between capital and labour, between those who run 
the industries and those who were working in the 
industries. The result was that, long before the 
World War, there was a fiercer, more implacable, 
more relentless war waging between class and class, 
country and country, nation and nation, in the 
world. 

The World War was an outer sign, a symbol 
of what was taking place already in the economic 
field. Each country wanted to produce everything 
for itself, wanted to be self-sufficient. Did the 
United States purchase cocoanuts from Travancore ? 
The United States had no business to do so ; the 
United States had the Phillippines, and the Pacific 
possessions. Why should they not grow cocoanuts 
there and avoid buying cocoanuts from the British 
Empire? Was France buying rubber, let us say, 
from India or Malaya ? Why should she do so ? 
The French had their Contral African possessions 
where rubber could be cultivated. At the same 
time, each great aggressive nationality wanted to 
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produce everything for itself within its own 
borders and also wanted to sell to its neighbour. 
In other words, they had to produce within their 
own four corners all the commodities that they 
needed; but the commodities which they produced 
but which they had not the wherewithal or possi¬ 
bility of selling within their four corners, they 
wanted to sell, sometimes at the point of the dagger 
of the canvassing agent, somehow or other, in the 
neighbouring countries. In other words, the 
policy was Free Trade for my goods, Protection 
against your goods, barriers against you, no 
barriers against me. That was the lop-sided dis¬ 
equilibrium which went on from year to year- No 
wonder that in this mad rush for market at the 
expense of everything else and in this acquisitive 
gamble and scramble for territories as an adjunct 
to commerce, the World War came. 

After the World War was over, replanning was 
started and, for a few days ox months ox years, a 
fairer, freer, more liberal, less exclusive, less narrow 
ideal of economy was preached, and the World 
Economic Conference was held in London. That 
broke on the Gold Standard. But nevertheless, 
behind it there were those inevitable factors which 
could not be eradicated from the minds of the 
competing, the contending and the really-bellicose, 
while apparently-friendly powers and nations who 
gathered in the Council Chambers amidst the fossils 
in the South Kensington Museum. I was a mem¬ 
ber of that Conference. We all met in the South 
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Kensington Museum and in order to go into the 
main Committee Room we had to pass through 
palaeontological specimens, so that a wag amongst 
us said, “Do they consider that we are really 
fossils t Other people may call us so; but why 
should the British Government put us amongst 
fossils during these discussions ?” Really we were 
fossils, intellectual, politico-economic fossils, nouri¬ 
shing old, antediluvian dreams and nevertheless 
face to face with a very different world. 

Another War came. Into the reasons of that 
War, into the raison d’etre of what is taking place 
to-day, it is not^for me to enter. Nor will it be 
possible for any one to take a reasonable, well, 
proportioned idea of what is happening every 
fifteen or twenty years. When the passion and ' 
.heat have died down and when the problems are 
looked at in proper 1 perspective, then will it be 
possible for us to find out the why and the where¬ 
fore and the why-not of things. Now again, those 
dreams of replanning are engaging the attention 
of scientists and seers, and thinkers and political 
economists, all over the world. It should be said 
to the credit and the glory of England that, in the 
midst of this tremendous, titanic struggle, there 
are at present amongst the people of England a 
few who devote their attention and their scholar- 
ship, with a philosophical and enviable detachment 
of outlook, to the consideration of these problems. 
Last week there was issued from the Institute, of 
International Affairs—a most wonderful institution 
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which is being ran in England in spits of the 
terrible difficulties of War—a brochure by Prof. 
Lionel Robins, whose name is fairly well known to 
economists all the world over. He has discussed 
this new World-Order, and I have made bold to 
extract from what he has said just the main out¬ 
lines of the thought which stirs within him and 
within many like-minded with him. What he has 
said is this. Under the heading “ Economio Factors 
and International Disunity,” this thinker pleads for 
independent planning by independent states, speaks 
of it as a thing of the past, and as an impossible thing 
for the future. What he says is that the migration 
policies of the immediate past have been one of 
the most fertile sources of international conflict. 
When I speak of the migration policies of the 
various countries, I am dwelling upon Political 
Economy and not upon outside or extraneous poli¬ 
tics. From immigration and emigration of large, 
bodies of men from one country to another, very 
many crucial economic problems have emerged, of 
some of which -we are aware in Kenya, Tanga¬ 
nyika, South Africa, Fiji, Jamaica and other 
places. What do we heat to-day ? Four days ago, 
88,000 Germans were “repatriated” from Bes¬ 
sarabia to Germany; 140,300 Poles have been 
exchanged. The exchange and the repatriation, 
the expatriation and the depatriation, go on : and' 
.with each one of these 4 patriations ’ there is loss 
of property, loss of capital, loss of all those senti¬ 
ments tying people to their homes and those finer 
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feelings, by the lack of which economic enterprise 
will lose its stimulus and momentum. 

The second point on which he has laid stress 
is the trade policy to which I have briefly alluded, 
tariffs, quotas, monopolies, restrictions, such as have 
been prescribed in the case of rubber, tea and 
sugar, restrictions stated to be for the good of the 
world, but which, when analysed, may not after 
all be so good for all the world. 

And then Prof. Robins speaks of another 
aspect which political economists have been always 
concentrating upon in recent discussions on the 
subject, namely, the control of the money market. 
In other words, he speaks of the wholly lop-sided 
arrangement by which one-third of all the gold in . 
the world was in the vaults of France, and now 
practically the whole of the world’s gold is in the 
United States. Even now there are some countries 
which stick to the Gold Standard, while many others 
have gone off the Gold Standard. But with gold 
as the basis of exchange there is bound to be a 
tremendous lack of equilibrium in the matter of 
currency and of exchange, and any attempt to 
grapple with this problem of money and what 
money means, the marketing value of money, the 
significance of money and the exploitation of 
money as a monopolistic element, is bound to pro¬ 
duce one of the great dividing factors in the future. 

, The time is come when money as such, called as 
such, coined as such, may cease to have” any signi¬ 
ficance which it has to-day. Gradually, exchange 
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and barter will come in j' one country has already 
started it. The circulation of money as a symbol 
of trade is bound to get less and less. The vital 
question is, what is going to be the outcome of 
it all? 

With your permission, ladies and gentlemen, 
let me indicate what a well-known thinker, who is 
to-day somewhat unpopular, has stated. I am 
referring to H. G. Wells. In one . of his recent 
books on this very subject he has spoken of the 
economic future of the world. He has stated that- 
what is needed is economic justice which, according 
to him, is attainable now, because, thanks to the 
development of science at the present .moment, 

. there is enough wealth, enough eatables and drink¬ 
ables, portable and exchangeable commodities, to 
have universal sufficiency. The whole trouble of 
the present day is the question of restrictions on 
exchange and the troubles of the money markets 
See what is happening to-day in Brazil 1 Coffee is 
being burnt there in thousands of tons. Actually, 
four ships were loaded with coffee by the Rio de 
■Janeiro municipality and they were all sunk'by 
dynamite explosion, all with the • sole object of 
artificially keeping up the price of coffee. 1 Other 
countries have bountiful' harvests of grain ■ and 
fruit c o m m o d„i ties which also they 
• systematically destroying, while thousands are 
■starving in other countries for want of those com¬ 
modities.. ' All this trouble is due to what &ay be 
‘Aalled wrong ideas of Political Economy. ‘That is 

I 



what Mr. Wells very strongly urges. So then, 
why is it that, when there is universal self-suffi¬ 
ciency, there is trouble and rivalry and fighting 
going on between country and country, and nation 
and nation ? The only reason is the absence of 
economic justice. What Wells asks for and argues 
is that the human community started with the 
conception of a common social objective. Especi¬ 
ally should it be so in the case of the educated. 
The education for which Wells pleads is education 
in morals, is education in the right missionary 
spirit, so that the human race as a whole may 
adjust matters in such a way that no man or 
woman need starve in a world which has been' 
found to be self-sufficient and where there is suffer- . 
ing at present only because of unequal distribution. 

Finally, Mr. Wells pleads that none of these 
things will ever happen unless independent 
sovereignties yield place to a common and unified 
police control throughout the world. That 
thought, that sentiment, that dream, that aspira¬ 
tion is surging through the world. People realise 
that sovereignty has run mad in the world. Ideas 
of grabbing, of catching hold of what is dear to 
another, no matter whether it belongs to another 
morally or legally, these are the ideas which 
animate nations to-day ; and unless these ideas are 
eradicated once for all, we shall not, in this world 
get that economic justice for which H. G- Wells 
pleads. , " 

Side by side with this great and noble senti¬ 
ment of H. G. Wells, there are racial theories, 
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Pan-Germanic, Pan-Turkish, nay, Pan-Islamic, Pan- 
Hindu ideas, which have on the outside a plausible 
appearance of endeavour towards the union of the 
people of the world, but which in reality only 
divide even in the very act of uniting. These 
ideals are amongst the great forces inimical to the 
progress of society at the present moment. 

Friends, let me analyse one of these ideas, 
namely, what may be called the idea of inevitable 
national or racial predominance, the most glaring 
example of which is the unfolding of the Teutonic 

• Germanic, Nordic supremacy ox superiority. Those 
.who have read Nietzche’s philosophisings, Con- 

denhoric Kelexgi’s books and Houston Chamber¬ 
lain’s ponderous treatise will remember how this 
idea can run amuck. I have travelled in Germany 
and have seen for myself manifestations of the 
racial superiority. There are dwarfs even among 
them, men shorter than I am, those who are darker 
than I am, those who are even more pusillanimous 
than I am. Yet, the Nordic race has its destiny 
and -that destiny must be fulfilled ! And such 
fulfilment is attempted by the Nordifc race by put¬ 
ting its hands into the pockets of the non'-Nordic 
races!! Now, these theories, there is no doubt, 
are idiotic. But they are clothed with imagery, 

# clothed with passion, clothed with patriotism, 
patriotism so transmogrified, that it makes for 
mischief and destruction. 

• Now, so far as the outer world is concerned, 
the progress of . economic thought has run its full 
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swing and come back to where it rested in the old 
Hays, according to anbient Hindu Economists-r 
Mamathwel hr the idea of one’s own. In other 
Words, it is impossible to forget the idea of individual 
possession, individual ownership, because, it is com 
trolled by an : instinct which is universal, and in¬ 
destructible. But, even according to our ancient 
economists, in spite of such Mcmiatlivia^ Mama' 
th/wa must go and yield place to certain organisa* 
tiohs‘which are intended for public good. In fact, 
we had such-organisations in India in the past as 
they mow have in the West. Let me invite your 
attention to our own economic treatises which, 
speak of and Many of these organi¬ 

sations of the past were in some respects different 
from those of to-day. There were individual pre¬ 
datory people against whom treasure had to be 
guarded. The hoarding of money was regarded a’B 
the foremost duty of the' King. ‘If you read- very 
carefully our own Sastras, you will find that What 
Plato pleaded in Ms u Republic',’’’ what Aristotle 
demanded, ■ what^ Oampagnella said, is the name 
idea which ammatad our ancient economists. Yds] 
the 'Individual '.cannot' be eradicated. Individual 
initiative, nrust be there. In fact, the spur-to in¬ 
dividual effort is essential for human progress, but 
that individual • 'human effort," that individual * 
human’•enterprise should be .led along fruitful 
.channels, should be harnessed for , fruitful results. 
For-that-pjmgose, they regarded each person as a 
unit -in or ,sangka. In- other, ^wotrdsy gach 
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man, while preserving his individuality, was also 
an effective factor in a bigger unit. And, as a 
pebble thrown into a pond causes circles on the 
surface that gradually widen until the outer circles 
touch the borders,, the individual, starting with 
the place where the pebble is thrown, plays a 
gradually widening part in national unity. . That. 
unity in diversity, that reconciliation of the one 
with the many, that reconciliation of the effort of 
the few with the efforts of the nations of the 
world—that is the gospel of the future. That is 
what the thinker! of to-day are working for. Per¬ 
haps after this War, this pmlaya —this is a minia¬ 
ture prcdaya —there will he leisure for thought, 
there, .will be space for thought, there will he occasion 
for thought, so that out of that thought, out of that 
wrestling with those great fundamental problems 
may be achieved a result which our ancients 
dreamed of. Without that, Political Economy, 
Social Economy, the economy in the life of the 
world would be a fraud, a mirage, and the world 
would be a dismal place to live in- Let us hope 
for the best. In order to work for the best, nope 
for the best, dream for the best. Wo must think 
along right lines and I plead to you, members of 
tho Economic Conference, that there is very much 
£ need foi: anxious, careful, and patriotic thought 
on th'e ‘ right lines so that we may re-mould the 
world'nearer to our hearts’desire. ' 




A FAMILY OF PATRIOTS * 

Mrs. Krishna Hut he a Singh has essayed a 
task, easy at first sight,' but really very taxing. 
Her autobiography is necessarily the biography of 
the Nehru family, so varied in their up-bringing and 
life-history but so linked together in their idealism 
and courage. 

Bravely does the author challenge the world 
with her title u With No Regrets And the story 
is one of daring and peril and is compact of as much 
suffering as happiness. A bright smile with un¬ 
shed tears may not be inappropriate as a simile. 

A poet describes mankind thus: — 

“We ate children of splendour and flame ; 

Of shuddering also and tears”. 

The history of the Nehru family from the 
middle age of Pandit Motilal Nehru up to 
this moment is one to which that description can 
be #tatly applied. 

I first knew the elder Pandit as a great lawyer, 
who commanded legendary fees and who lived a 
life of refined luxury and lavish hospitality, who 
was no anchorite but whose personal nobility was £ 
unsullied. He belonged to a generation which was 
just beginning to realise that India had rights as 

* Review dated, 13th March 1944, by Sachivottama 
Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, of the book “With No Regrets” 
o£ Mrs- Krishna Huthee Singh. 
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well as obligations and that it counted inthe past 
and will count in the future for a great deal. That 
generation was nevertheless convinced that English 
institutions and manners, the English style of living 
and European art and letters, were the central 
facts of the evolving world. In that belief his 
family was brought up, and this narrative describes 
the training undergone by Swarup and Krishna 
under the aegis of Miss Hooper who taught the 
girls to play on the piano and to mix well in so¬ 
ciety. Jawahar stepped into the scene of the 
author’s life in 1912 on his return from England 
as a finished and typical product of occidental 
training. The first World War, the marriage of 
Jawahar and of Swarup are all seen as incidents in 
a sheltered and aristocratic life which was soon to 
be wholly transformed. • 

Gandhi’s visit to the celebrated and historic 
family-house in Allahabad in 1920, the struggle on 
the part of Jawahar to join Gandhiji who had 
launched the . Satyagraha movement, the sharp 
psychological conflicts between J awahar and Pandit 
Motilal and the final conversion of the latter ^ho 
gave up everything to make his son’s path easier 
are all part of recent Indian history ; but not 
equally well known are such intimate details as 
Panditji’s trying to sleep on the floor to find out 
what jail life may be like. I am glad that the 
author has not omitted to mention even the little 
episode of - the killing of the cobra which was a 



^familiar spirit’’ of their house and whose death 
was regarded as a forerunner of bad luck. • Motilal 
finally decided whole-heartedly to throw in his lot 
with Jawahar, and he who had literally .earned 
millions and spent his fortune lavishly had periorce 
to learn the meaning of comparative poverty and 
practise' the lesson of giving up not only luxuries' 
but even some necessities. Those pages in which 
are set out the sale of the family horses and car¬ 
riages, the giving up of riding, the dismissal of 
Servants, the abolition of butlers and banquets, the 
disposal of curios and Venetian and Ghina glass 
and porcelain, are, parts of a story which, for poig¬ 
nancy, is hard to rival. All that happened must 
have affected Panditji and his wife very greatly, 
but they did not mind it and certainly did not 
show it. The re-fashioning of life at the . ages of 
55 or 60 and the breaking away of life-long friends, 
Who could not see eye to bye with them, was no 
shnall thing. To the visitor's and friends who used 
to come in smart cars or carriages,, simple and hum¬ 
ble khadi-G lad acquaintances -and all sorts and 
Conditions of political workers succeeded- From the 
6th of "December 1921 right to the end,, the Police 
paid successive visits to Ananda Bhavan for the 
purpose either of arresting persons there or of 
searching the buildings. 

And so the story goes on and is inseparable 
from the history of the Some Rule League and the 
Indian National Congress and the Swaraj Party in 
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the Assembly and the evolution of Jawaharlal’s 
long and consistent championship of Gandhiji’s 
tenets. Such loyalty and championship was all 
the more remarkable because of the inevitable 
differences in their outlook towards the problems 
of life and in t'he matter of the rebuilding of India’s 
industrial and economic future. From first to last, 
the life of the members of this family may be 
regarded as a spectacle of fervent loyalties trium¬ 
phing over preconceived ideas and life-long habits. 

Unlike many othei: autobiographies, this 
volume eschews all irritating reticences and the 
quaint courtship of Krishna .and Raja is set out 
with appealing candour. Few parts of the book 
are more striking than the account of the last days 
of the author’s mother who gave up her old life of 
plenty and luxury and reconciled herself to un¬ 
certainty and hardship and bereavements. Some 
of the most moving passages in the book relate to 
the death' of JKamala Nehru and of the author’s 
mother, but what gripped me most was the history 
of Bibi Amma, the author’s heroic aunt, who was 
the inseparable companion of Mrs. Motilal and who 
passed away within 24 hours after her* 

The book deals, at some length, with the visit 
of Jawah^c and of the author to Ceylon in 1939 
and ends with the latest episode, the arrests of 
1942. 
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There have been few family groups that have 
evinced, in such measure, so many and such varied 
qualities as this, which comprised Pandit Motilal, 
one of Nature’s noble men who developed unsus¬ 
pected depths of sacrifice and renunciation; 
Jawahar, the possessor of a highly cultivated and 
logical mind who, nevertheless, is full of humour 
and abounding love for children and whose essen¬ 
tial puritanism and practical genius are interwoven 
with far-glancing dreams ; his sisters who, endowed 
with different temperaments, have nevertheless 
been united in programme and 'ideals. One may 
agree or disagree with the plans conceived and the 
scheme of life chosen by this family, but, in their 
several ways, its members exemplify the dauntless 
courage and the quenchless idealism that have 
made of them the ideals of Indian youth. The 
husband of the author, regardless of his delicate 
health, has linked his fate with Jawahar’s and is 
today out of jail on parole. 

To the making of this book have gone not 
only the gift of apt phrasing and a sense of the 
dramatic and the heroic elements of human life, 
but a freedom from bitterness or repining which is 
as rare as it is remarkable. 

It was a matter of pride to me that Pandit 
Motilal called me hi| friend, in addition to my 
being his legal adviser on more than one occasion, 
I had been Jawahar’s colleague in the Home Buie 
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League, I parted in thought from him during the 
non-co-operation days and we have not spared each 
other in controversy. But what do these differ¬ 
ences signify ? Can any one deny that the central 
figures of recent Indian history have been Gandhiji 
and the two Pandits, father and son ? And when 
I look back on the happenings of our times and try 
to sum up the contribution made by the Nehru 
family, each one of them may well be described in 
these words ; 

“An honoured labourer for the amity 

And weal of peoples, loftier things than sway”. 

This is not a full scale history but a series of 
sketches, and the country has reason to be grateful 
to the author not only fox what she describes and 
reveals but also for her unspoken thoughts and, 
above all, her restraints. 



NATIONAL WAR EFFORT 


Mr. Dixon, Srimati Lakshmikutti Netya- 
ramma, Your Lords, ladies and gentlemen, 

I am deeply grateful to Mr. Dixon and those 
charged with the duty of organising this great ga¬ 
thering and to other friends for the opportunity 
that has now been afforded to me of speaking to this 
assemblage .of Cochin iphabitants. My gratitude 
is intensified, enhanced, and my embarrassment, at 
the same time, heightened by the kindly, far too 
kindly references personally made to me by my 
friend Mr. Dixon. But those small embarrassments 
sink into nothing when compared with my un¬ 
adulterated joy at the realisation that from the 
Head of the Cochin Government has today gone 
forth a message of cordiality to the neighbouring 
State of Travancore, of fellow-feeling, of the 
resolve tq^ co-operate in great issues and great 
tasks and of^the desire, moreover, to see to it 
that no obstacle will be present when the further¬ 
ance of great aims is in issue. Mr. Dixon, I wel¬ 
come your declaration and the spirit in which that 
declaration has been made, which counts far more 
than the words of that declaration. It is not'a 
small thing that the* two sister-States of Cochin 
and Travancore have made up their minds, once 


*Dewfcn Sachivottama Sir C. P. Kamaswami Aiyar’s Address - 
at the War Propaganda meeting at Ernakulam on 19th January- 
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and for all, to work together for common benefits 
on all matters, big and small, political, social, 
economic, educational and so forth. It is not a 
small thing that the two States which, by the bles¬ 
sings of Providence and- owing to the indefatigable 
efforts of a long line of illustrious sovereigns who 
loved their people and their country, occupy de¬ 
servedly and honourably such a place in the 
educational and other spheres, have decided to 
co-operate with each other. It is not a small 
thing that the two most highly educated States' of 
India have resolved to act in unison and to let 
nothing separate them. The phenomenon is all 
the more noteworthy inasmuch as eduoation does 
not always tend to'harmony and common welfare. 
It is not an exaggeration to say that too much 
intellect, too much cultivation of what may be 
called the arid regions of philosophical or scientific 
speculation, do not always lead to the sweetening 
of temper and to the obliteration of personal equa¬ 
tions. It is therefore with a specially heightened 
joy that I realise that it has been made abundantly 
clear that these two States will act together and 
have resolved to do so. I am not disclosing any 
official secret when I say that, during the last two 
or three days, not only have I < been overwhelmed 
by physical hospitalities and tired by oratorical 
’demands, but we have also come to valuable under¬ 
standing on many matters, big and small. It is 
also a fact that during many months, Cochin and 
Travancore have been pursuing a common path 
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towards common ends. I shall therefore leave that 
topic, merely by stating that I hold it to be the 
dawn of a new era for these two States, for, there 
is little that they cannot and will not do 'in com¬ 
bination- j 

Now, I come to the main topic, the issue of' 
this War, in regard to which I have been asked and' 
commissioned to address this vast and, I conceive,' 
definitely corporate-minded assemblage. Let me! 
make a few observations to start with, in order that! 
the background to this great conflict might be 
more evident than it always has been. It Was one 
of the great opportunities of my life to be a mem¬ 
ber of what^ was termed the Imperial Economic 
Conference of 1938. Russia and the United States, 
which until then had stood out of the frame-work 
of the League of Nations, were called to that council 
table and we began our labours rather ironically 
and rather ominously in the room where the fossils 
and the stuffed animals were preserved, at the South 
Kensington Museum. The Imperial Economic Con¬ 
ference met in the premises of that museum and in 
sight of fossils and of skeletons. But an attempt 
was made then to realise what was wrong with the ■ 
bo’dy politic of the world. The attempt failed, 1 
Russia at that time made a proposal through " 
Monsieur Ivanco, whom I came across on that 
occasion and fox whom 1 cherish a great admiration. ; 
Russia started the idea of disarmament for all 
places, economic as well as physical disarmament. 
The world was, notwithstanding what it had been, 1 
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f set on a path of prosperity 'and of commercial 
. growth, which were expected to grow from more to 
more ; but, the world never reckoned upon the em¬ 
ergence of those primal cannibalistic forces which 
had been submerged and were not sufficiently noted. 
There has been a great deal that has been done, that 
should not have been done and that led to the present 
; War. There has been a great deal that should not 
'f have been done. But this is not the time for the 
i reckoning up of old scores. This is not the occa- 
jf sion for adopting the attitude of “ I told you so.” 

: That habit of being superior to the present circum- 
■ stances and affecting prudence and wisdom beyond 
the normal is not the attitude to be taken up. 
Such an attitude is inappropriate in moments of 
great crises. 

During my life, I have been an unflinching 
; critic of British policy in India. The younger 
generation here assembled may not know the part 
| that I played in the Home Rule movement *of 
, 1914-16. But great as have been my differences 
with certain aspects of British Policy in India, I 
want you to believe me when I say, not because 
I am today a bureaucrat or an official or a reac¬ 
tionary or a stick-in-the mud person, but because I 
speak and claim to speak as a representative of 
India, that with all the implications of that policy, 
general and particular, it would not be possible to 
find a place outside the British Commonwealth 
•where the air-is'freer and opportunity of action more 
pronounced. I have travelled a great deal. I have 
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seen post-war and pre-war Germany. I have seen 
post-war and pre-war Italy. , It has been my good 
fortune to have enjoyed the confidence of some of 
. the European statesmen who have made continental 
history in Europe. I have fought and I have be¬ 
friended English statesmen. But the Englishman— 
and I say it from experience-—is never so much 
your friend as when you have fought him 
heartily and either beaten him or been beaten by' : 
him. And, indeed, when Lord Erskine at a public 
meeting claimed me as his friend, I asked, “ HowJ| 
can I be Lord Erskine’s friend ? I have never 
been his enemy.” That is a character of the 
English people, a character of the English tradi¬ 
tion, which I will commend to the attention and 
to the notice of my Indian friends. Therefore, ' 
let us fight -the Englishman, knowing that he -• 
will understand our fight. But let us understand 
also the limits of that fight and what,that cult ; 
should be and should not be. * j 

At this moment, India with the rest of the. J 
world is face to 'face not only with a conflict of! 
forces, not only with the Armageddon of aeroplanes, 1 
submarines and battleships and mines, but with 
two systems of philosophy, two ideals, two methods 
of action. One system with all its errors in the 
. past, with all its hesitancies, with all its futile 
appeasements, with all its deliberate desire to com¬ 
promise, with all its pre-possessions in the matter 
of comfort and everything, is on the whole 
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throughout the epochs of history, suited for the 
vindication of human personality. It is an ideal 
which we Indians have learnt to cherish as being 
the ideal of Milton and of Mill, of Carlyle and of 
Ruskin and of great philosophers and statesmen 
who, have made England not only a country of 
great possessions but of great literatures and great 
ideas. That ideal is not our ideal. r We are, by a 
dispensation of Providence, as far remote from 
English life and English ideas as it is possible for 
two countries to be. But, nevertheless, We are 
complementary and supplementary of each other. 
On the other side stands the Nazi assertion of forces, 
the arrogance of racial superiority, and the idea 
that what can be done to domineer the world should 
he done. With the Nazis the end justifies the 
needs. We have powerful dfenemies—to under-rate 
them is one of the disastrous things. That has 
been too much in evidence. We have before us 
enemies more thoroughly organised in Science, more 
adequately prepared than we were. Let us, there¬ 
fore, remember the risks before us, but let us not 
lose heart, let us not lose courage and let us not 
give way to panic. Why do I say that ? You will 
remember the partition-agitation that took place 
about 3000 years ago, the partition between the 
Pamdmas and Kaurovas over a strip of territory. 
They fought over that strip of territory and the 
one side was practically helpless because all the 
leaders of chivalry, all the leaders famed in war¬ 
fare, Bhighma, Drona, Kama, all these went to the 
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other side. Nevertheless; with the consciousness 
of righteousness and with the help of the great 
charioteer, victory came to those who wore least 
prepared for warfare, and defeat to the embat¬ 
tled millions. That is an example, that is a 
warning, given by history and by tradition. But 
let me descend to the particular from the general. 
What do 1 and you do in this struggle ? You, 
Mr. Dixon, told me two days ago that your 
nickname was ‘‘All-Dor-War-Dixon.^’’ The applause 
shows how popular Mr. Dixon is. But ever since 
that moment, I have been trying to find how 
my initials would be interpreted. I could not 
but think that you can see a good solution. They 
may stand for u Complete Preparation” * But if 
they do not, they should. 

Friends, there is a great deal that each one of 
us may do as a citizen and as an individual. Mr. 
Dixon has pointed out that His Highness of Tra- 
vancore has not only placed the resources of his 
State at the disposal of the British Government 
but has, for the protection of the West Coast of 
India, tried to bring into existence His Majesty’s 
Indian Ship Travancore , a mine-sweeper and a 
trawler which, it is hoped, will help to save us from' 
some of the malefic effect of submarine attack. 
He has also said that some of our troops are 
with them. Cochin proposes, and ,1 am sure 
“ All-For-War-Dixon ” will agree, to do a great 

(1) His initials and name are A. I'. W. Dixon. ■ . 

*C. P —Complete Preparation. 
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deal. But much as Travaneore has d. 0110 , much as 
Cochin has done and can do and, I know, will do, 
much as India has done, can do and will do. lei) us 
remember that we have a great deal of ground 
to cover. If India had been prepared, as she 
should have been during the last 20, 30, 40, 
100 years, this War would not have been 
declared. But that is the past. What of the 
future? Let us learn a lesson from Australia, 
from South Africa; let our men be ready to 
join the army in large numbers, let our industries 
be organised for the best. Let us be fit to play a 
great part, an adequate part in a great and cata- 
elysmal struggle. That is so far as the State and 
country are concerned. In so far as the individual 
is concerned, not only can he, if he is able and 
prepared so to do, try to make the name of India 
again synonymous with the land of heroes but he 
can, in hie own way, in hie. own village, in his own 
locality, in his own environment, act as a great 
missionary, missionary for the purpose of arrang¬ 
ing for recruits, missionary for the purpose of the 
advancement of that recruitment of the industrial 
and personal co-operation without which this War 
cannot be won. 

I heard something said about panic. Why 
should there be panic ? What does it matter if we 
are so sheltered all this time, reading and merely 
•contemplating at a safe distance ? What has been 
done to Greece, nay to England ? WU,y should we 
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be worried if we share the same dangers of this 
fight ? Those dangers are more in anticipation, 
are more in apprehension, than in actuality. There 
is a great deal- that all of us can do to prevent that 
apprehension which has turned the people to cowar¬ 
dice, making them do just the things that they 
should not do. The building of trenches, the 
resort to trenches in cases of attack, all these 
things are already in contemplation and, I know, 
will come into being, but a hundred thousand 
trenches, any amount of education in A. ft, P. 
methods, will not give the spirit . We should 
make up our minds that in future, even if we oan do 
nothing else, we can remain calm, unafraid, 
confident in the justice of the cause of the Aliias 
and therefore prepared to face the great and small 
risks. 

Friends, I do not propose to detain you much 
longer. Individually, we have all great duties to 
discharge in order to keep our localities free from 
dangers, in order to meet trouble when it comas, 
and to see to it that each State, each unit of this 
Commonwealth, co-operates with every other State 
and every other unit. Industrially, personally and 
in every other matter, each of us should pull his 
weight in that great tug-of-war in which the pull 
leads to that safe place from which we might 
capture the citadel of learning, of eventual peace 
and of re-organisation of human society. We 
should strive hard to gain this citadel which is 



worthy of being fought for, striven for, died for. 
Humanity will otherwise again re-emerge into that 
barbarism from which they have so laboriously and 
so successfully tried to come out. 


May success crown our efforts ! 



THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN 
TRAVANCORE :: 


At the outset, let me acknowledge with thanks 
those kindly sentiments to which expression has 
been given by two of the speakers today. It is 
not without some hesitation that I took upon my¬ 
self the task of opening this Conference. That 
hesitation arose from the circumstance, which must 
be familiar to many of you, that I have been of late 
a remorseless critic of a few of the developments of 
the co-operative movement in the State and out¬ 
side the * State. I was nervous of appearing 
amongst the raging lions of the co-operative move¬ 
ment in tho guise of a bleating and impertinent 
lamb. But 1 nerved myself for the task and 
thought it an opportune moment in the history of 
the movement here, in the history of the world in¬ 
deed, for taking stock of "the situation and seeing 
what can be made of it and in what way the 
ideals of the movement can help us in those great 
tasks which aro ahead of us. 

Let me refer in passing to the introductory 
remarks of ''Mr- Malloor Govinda Pillai wherein 
very rightly he indicated the reasons for his speak¬ 
ing in Malavalam. In that delightfully humorous 

*Saohivottama Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar’s -Address at the 
Opening oj the Co-operators’ Conference at the Counoil 
Chamber, Trivandrum, on 29th Deoember 1941. 




manner, of which he is a master, he gave certain 
sly digs to the Dewan of the State. I realised that 
what he meant to say was, although he was too 
polite to say it overtly, that it ill beseems the 
Dewan of a Malayalam State to he compelled to 
speak in English to those who mainly talk in Mala¬ 
yalam. But he did not reckon upon the answer 
which is going to confront him. I havo been, 
during the last six, months, applying myself steadily 
to the task of reading and writing and speak¬ 
ing Malayalam and I have made a promise to 
myself, which I repeated to a great gather¬ 
ing of Numboodiries yesterday, that in the next 
Budget Session of the Assembly 1 am going to 
essay a speech in Malayalam. Now, that disposes 
of Mr. Govinda Pillars quarrel with me. 

Something has been said of the War and what 
is in front of us and the appositeness or the appro¬ 
priateness of having a mere co-operative confer¬ 
ence in the face of this titanic and world-embracing 
struggle. I do not think any justification or 
excuse is needed- What does this War mean ? The 
War means the loss throughout the world of the 
sense of essential human values, the placing of 
pomp, power and aggression as the animating 
motives of man and the jettisoning or the rejection 
of those eternal verities, those suavities, those 
courtesies and those ideals of give and take which 
ought to be the aim of co-operator, truly so-called. 
I regard this War as a failure of organised religion. 
I regard this War as a failure of 'co-operation. I re¬ 
gard this War as a gathering of the spirits of 



aggression. If we have'to avoid such a war, and 
the greater War which will follow this War, the 
economic war, the war of attrition, the war of 
chaos and turmoil, which is probably the resultant 
of this war, what is needed is the spirit and the 
practice of co-operation. That' is why l consider 
that this conference is meeting timously and 
rightly. It is the duty of every one in India to see 
to it that to the extent to which it is possible"for 
him or her, all aid and all support is given for this 
struggle which is being waged by nations embattl¬ 
ed against each other and in a struggle which, 
rightly analysed., is a struggle of naked force 
against unprepared groups of normal folk; Some 
great nations made vast preparations and, as the 
history of the last few weeks has told us, they 
succeeded in keeping the rest of the world ignorant 
of the vastness of their preparations and of the 
motives that animated them. The result is that 
the world is taken unawares again and again. 
The forces that are battling against those em¬ 
bodiments of aggression are forces that have yet 
to he regimented, collectivised and organised to 
meet the struggle on equal or superior terms. Our 
prayers, our good wishes, go to those who are 
fighting this good battle. We have very little else 
to give. Unarmed India can give little else than 
prayers. But those prayers are with our Rulers in 
their grave task. Unarmed ! Yes, but let us hope, 
armed spiritually and armed with that inner 
strength which is much greater than the strength 



seen in the battle. I said unarmed , I do not 
merely mean ‘unarmed’ from the point of view of 
armaments. We are also unarmed from the indu¬ 
strial ^point of view and we are unarmed from the 
organisation point of view. India, if she had been 
armed some 50 years ago, would have prevented 
the declaration of this War or rather the declar¬ 
ation of any war. Industrially organised, India 
could have been a vital turning factor today. 
Slowly, painfully, haltingly, the process of organi¬ 
sation is taking place. Let us take the fullest 
advantage of the.opportunities for service in various 
directions which come to us- Let our men fight 
on the battle-fields and let onr men fight to the 
extent to which opportunities are given to them to 
fight in those other battle-fields such as the 
laboratory, the work-shop and centres of agri¬ 
cultural and industrial production. Those battle¬ 
fields in the case of a total war are perhaps as 
significant and as vital as the other battle-fields. 

*V~ Let me also join you, Mr. Govinda Pillai, in ex¬ 
tending our thanks to Mr. Venkataraman, Regi¬ 
strar of Co-operative Societies,, Madras Presidency 
for his having made it convenient to be amongst 
us today. He belongs to a younger generation and 
I know- him more by reputation than by personal 
acquaintance, though I think the second generation 
in my family has the advantage over me in that 
respect. One thing I do know of him. He is a 
fighter. ' Those who have perused the proceedings 
of a recent Co-operative Conference would have 
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realised what it meant to cast a disturbing pebble 
on a pellucid and sleepy lake which was forced into 
ripples, or may I say, waves, as a result of the 
throwing of the pebble- The man who threw the 
pebble is before us today. All of us love a fighter 
and 1 have no doubt that Mr. Venkataraman will 
give us exhortations where necessary, gentle re¬ 
proaches when needed, and abuses, if necessary, in 
order to spur us on. He is soon going to another 
sphere* of work, a great advantage in many ways 
but also somewhat of a disadvantage. One of the 
great and ironic facts concerning the spread of the 
co-operative movement in Madras—I have been 
connected with the Government of Madras for 
sometime—is that as soon as a man does well as the 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies he coases to be 
such- That took place in the case of Sir P. Raja- 
gopalachari; that took place in the case of Mr- 
Ramachandra Row and may others.* Sir, you are 
leaving the Department after having given a needed 
stimulus and inspiration. But you are going to a 
Department* where there is tremendous amount of 
work that can be done in order to make India realise 
her own possibilities and her own destinies. I 
happen to know personally the Head of that 
Department today. He is a man who will 
appreciate Mr. Venkataraman. But throughout 
that Department and the workings of that Depart¬ 
ment, there are matters which have to be attended 
to, matters which need-the closest attention which, 

'The Department of Civil Supply with the Government of 
India, 



I am sure, will be paid by Mr. Venkataraman. May 
I it is not a matter of canvassing for orders, 
Mr. Venkataraman—may I give some instances '■ 
Travancoro is generally supposed to grow co- 
coanuts and those who have travelled by railway 
train or by canal see nothing else than a vista of 
oocoanut trees. When the Government of India 
needed cocoanut-coir products, the Government of 
India made up its mind to place orders with esti¬ 
mable merchants in Delhi who probably had not 
seen cocoanuts in their lives. I can give other 
instances to show that, as the authors of a cele¬ 
brated Report said, Delhi is very far away from 
here. Those who are distributing orders, dispensing 
patronage and collecting materials for war some¬ 
times forget that there is a peninsular India—-as 
apart from the Gangetic and the Sindhu India. 
Sometime ago, a question arose of mallets being 
required for pitching tents. One generally thought 
that the forest areas of India are either the United 
Provinces or the Agency Tracts of IVladras Presi¬ 
dency or the West Coast of India. But it was 
only by chance and by a happy accident that it 
was realised that timber of the proper type was 
procurable in Travancore. That realisation is now 
slowly percolating from Cape Comorin bo Delhi. 

I do not wish to multiply instances. The 
fault is as much ours as Delhi’s. The fault is that 
the co-operative spirit has not spread amongst us. 
Sometime ago I made an appeal to the industria¬ 
lists, the agriculturists and the cottage .vorkers of 
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Travancore to try to come together and to pool 
their resources so that in dealing with the Depart¬ 
ment of Supply they may deal with it as co-oper¬ 
ative organisations and not as individuals. My 
appeal succeeded in the case of the Alleppey Coir 
merchants to a large extent. Otherwise, all that 
happened was that with a large flourish of trum¬ 
pets a particular organisation came into existence 
and it is conducting a leisurely business. Hyber¬ 
nation is generally associated with Arctic' climate. 
Hybernation is not a general feature of this parti¬ 
cular latitude and longitude. But hybernation is a 
pertinacious and chronic element amongst our Co¬ 
operative Societies. I do not wish to say more 
than that. But I may say this that we could have 
done a great deal to secure orders and to relieve 
the economic distress prevalent in this country, 
provided men had really been serious. One thing 
which puzzles me and astounds me in the case of 
Travancore is that evidently people do not wish to 
take any steps to make themselves or the country 
more prosperous. They wish to present applications 
to Government for appointments. There are 
dozens of directions—I made a list some time ago— 
in which a Co-operative Society could have made 
dividends and profits, provided it went about its 
business. One such direction has been indicated in 
the Address which Mr. Chacko, Director of Indu¬ 
stries, read. Tapioca is one of the most common 
things in Travancore. It is a thing against the con¬ 
sumption of which in Travancore 1 inveighed with 
all the vehemence that I can command. Some time 



ago I warned the people of Travancore to turn 
away from tapioca and to eat fish. But a new 
development has taken place. The markets of the 
world are changing. The sources of supply are 
drying up. Formerly, there was a product called 
farina which came from the industrialized centres 
of the West, from Holland especially. That pro¬ 
duct was used for the sizing of textiles and it has 
now been found that the tapioca starch is the next 
best substitute for farina in the world. There is 
a tremendous demand for it. Tapioca is grown 
practically in the backyard of every house. Pro¬ 
vided it is done as a cottage industry and you make 
the first process, at least the flour, you can bring it 
to the central place of co-operative enterprise where 
starch can be made. There is no limit to the 
demand for tapioca starch throughout the world to¬ 
day. Here is an opportunity. I have been telling 
this to everybody. I ask why Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties in each locality should not be started, if for no 
other purpose, at least for the purpose of supplying 
tapioca starch. I am taking this opportunity to 
make that appeal. There are hundreds of things 
in which co-operative enterprise can do a great 
deal. 


Speaking of the Co-operative Conference, and 
not endeavouring to steal your thunder, Sir, let me 
just say a few words. 1 have with me the Review 
•of Co-operative Movement in India, which the 
Reserve Bank very kindly sent me the other day. 
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Now I propose, with your leave aud for a few 
moments, to bring before yon the conclusions in 
that Report which are, in the main, just and well- 
founded. They express in fine language what is 
passing through many of our minds. They indicate 
the faults of the Movement and they indicate also 
the possibilities of its re-habilitation. First of all, 

I think the authors of this Report have touched 
the right spot when they say that the ‘‘set-back 
that the Movement has received is due to the failure 
to appreciate that the methods and outlook of co- 
operation, particularly in its approach to the pro¬ 
blems of agriculture, must differ greatly from those 
appropriate to ordinary business.’’ In other words, 
they say, what some of us have been saying for a 
long time, that a Co-operative Society is not and 
should not bo a Nidjd . They say that a Co-oper¬ 
ative Society is not and should not be a purely 
profit-making organisation and that it should not 
be a replica of the village usurer or the town 
money-lender. That again is one of the things 
which have been borne in upon us very vividly.. 
Where do we stand in Travaneore today ? The 
Movement has lent Rs. 50 lakhs as loans, out of. 
wbich 77 per cent, is in arrears. Throughout 
India the failure or the somnolence of the Co-opera¬ 
tive Movement has been due to the fact that the 
Movement ■ concentrated upon window-dressing 
firstly, upon extension instead of intensiveness and, 
secondly, started as a primarily credit-organisation' 
on the wrong basis and with no exclusive adver¬ 
tence to co-operative ideals. Side by side with it 
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it developed certain very undesirable traits. It deve¬ 
loped the trait that co-operators thought that it 
was a hoaven-senl opportunity for giving jobs to 
all their relations, friends, and dependents- Unless 
and until the Co-operative Movement makes it an 
absolute and inflexible rule that nobody connected 
with the management should have anything to do 
as an employer of the Co-operative Society, that, 
as for as possible, no money should be lent to any¬ 
body who is in the management of a Co-operative 
Society or his relation or dependent, there is no 
future for the Movement. Again, it became the 
centre of a semi-political, semi-social and semi- 
financial intrigue in every little place, adding its 
quota of intrigue and mutual strife to those other 
quotas, of which there are many specimens in this 
unfortunate country. The Co-operative Movement 
in short became a pestiferous organisation, which 
was ruining village-life instead of being an elevating 
factor of village-life. We have resolutely to look 
into the causes of this disease and cure it., It can 
only be done in one way. Whether in the process of 
production or of marketing or some other disposal, 
it can only be done by the uprush of a missionary 
spirit. The few organisations that have done well 
here in Travancore—I am speaking only of Travan- 
core ; if I speak of Madras I shall be talking scandal 
which I always refrain from—are organisations 
which started with humble and limited aims. 
• They concentrated on one or two villages. They 
concentrated on one handicraft or another, on 
,bee-keeping, let us say, or handloom-weaving or 
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(something of that kind. But the persons in charge 
of that movement were people who fought not for 
power or prestige .or for giving jobs to dependents' 
but they were people who were animated by a 
truly religious spirit of co-operation. We too rea¬ 
dily adopted the German and the Dutch methods 
and studied wliat the Danes did. l or many years 
all of us were repeating parrot cries that we should 
start a dairy movement as in, Denmark or some 
other co-operative scheme as in Germany and so 
forth. But the Co-operative Movement should 
have started in the direction of re-vivifying the 
old village-community in which each man knew 
his neighbour, knew Ilia transactions, had the right 
and the opportunity to set the other man on the 
proper track and was a kind of moral and financial 
censor. That village-community has decayed; and 
it should have been the objective of the Co-opera¬ 
tive Movement to revive it in small localities. In 
big localities, the methods of big business might 
become necessary. It is very noticeable that, as 
the authors of the Report point out, such success as 
has come to the Co-operative Movement has been 
attained by certain selected co-operative organi¬ 
sations which have been of an urban character. 
Urban co-operative societies and urban stores have 
generally succeeded in some places like Madras, 
because the methods of big business were found to 
be useful there. But, unlike the authors of this 
Report. I do not regard it as symptomatic of the 
general success of the Co-operative Movement it¬ 
self, because if the Co-operative Movement is to be 



tested, it is to be tested in the village or in - the 
township. It is to be tested by recourse to those 
maxims which are at the back of all Co-oporative 
Movement. It is to be tested to the extent to 
which each co-operator is anxious to promote the 
welfare of his fellow-co-operator and to prevent 
him from indulging in non-co-operative expenditure 
of moneys derived from the Co-operative Movement- 
It is to be tested by the meticulous care with which 
securities are scrutinised. It is to be tested 
by the watchful eagerness with which real co-oper¬ 
ation is encouraged • and false co-operation is 
denounced and eliminated. It is therefore by the 
success of the village and the township Movement 
that the Movement as a whole has to be judged. 
You will pardon me for referring just to one passage 
in this Report. 

“in this context the success of the Co-oper; 
ative Movement should be measured by 
the extent to which rural societies in¬ 
fluence the life of the agriculturists to 
wards an all-round development.” 

That is the main idea. Will the Co-operative 
Movement see to it that the necessitous maD 
borrows money allegedly for improved agricultural 
processes and does not spend that money on the 
marriage of his daughter or his niece ? Will the 
Co-operative Movement see to it that the small 
holder whose fragmented holding is not able to' 
produce a margin of profit is not left alone but 
that there is a kind of voluntary consolidation of 



holdings ? Will the Co-operative Movement see to 
it that the soil erosion from which we axe suffering 
bo badly is prevented by co-operative enterprise ? 
Will the Movement see to it that' those pumping 
and other operations which are now being started 
will be done by co-operative methods, by a number 
of small holders ? Will the Co-operative Movement 
be an efficient check against the land-grabber and 
the person who buys land' in auctions for the 
.purpose of extending 'his holdings ? The centre of 
Travancore economy is the small holder of land 
and tbe small industrialist, who are both in a 
parlous plight, And although I am trespassing on 
your patience more than I should, let me, for the 
benefit of those who may not bo aware of the con¬ 
ditions of Travancore to the full, say that we are 
a country of six million people, inhabiting an arable 
area of less than 4,000 square miles. Thanks to a 
curious and out-worn system of social laws, we have 
fragmented holdings, fragmented to the point of 
desperate insufficiency. People rejoice in the 
possession of one-eighth of an acre of land and they 
consider themselves landlords. How So you 
expect a man who has one-eighth of an acre and 
two cocoanut trees to compete on anything like 
equal terms with those great plantations of the 
Dutch East Indies and of Ceylon ? He can com¬ 
pete if there is a suitable organisation because the 
quality of the goods is high and has been acknow¬ 
ledged to be high. He can compete if all people, pool 
their resources together so that marketing can be 
done favourably and not at the sweet will and 
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pleasure of the village-usurer' who buys in the 
cheapest market and sella in the dearest marke 
and in the worst possible way. What can the 
small industrialist do to compete in an industrial 
and competitive age with great conglomerations of 
industrial enterprise ? That can only be done by 
co-operation. T do not wish to dilate upon a topic 
on which I have dwelt very often and sometimes 
wearisomely. But I sav this, and I wish to re¬ 
iterate it, that - the Co-operative Movement has 
grievously failed in India as a whole and in Travan- 
core also. It has failed partly because Government 
interfered too much with it and partly because 
Government did not interfere sufficiently. Govern¬ 
ment interfered too much with it in giving meti¬ 
culous, unnecessary, otiose and abstract direetion r 
in the way of moral maxims which cannot always 
be followed. Government did not see to it that 
rascality and failure of proper accounting and 
misappropriation were nipped in the bud. Govern¬ 
ment have been guilty of inattention and over" 
attention. It is one of the ineradicable habits of 
Government either to interfere too much or to sitj^ 
with folded arms. But to say that the faults and! I 
the shortcomings of the Movement are solely thJ j 
work of Government is not to tell the whole truth. / 
The Movement failed because it did not lay the I 
proper amount of stress upon character, as opposed i 
to property. It is not often that character and i 
^ property, co-exist. But the object of the co-oper'I 
ative Movement was the development of all-round 
prosperity by reliance on mutual help, mutual 



guidance, mutual exhortation and mutual reproof 
and the ‘feeling in the co-operator that bona jtdei, 
is the inspiring ideal of the movement. It is 
because the methods of the market-place, of the 
usurer and of the money-lender overwhelmed those 
primal needs and those primal urge's of the Co¬ 
operative Movement that we are'where we are* 
For the future, Travancore’s plight will be des. 
pexate indeed without an immediate re-habilitation 
of the Co-operative Movement. I do not see any 
other agency. If there had*been, I should have pro¬ 
ceeded with the process-of liquidation, even more 
ruthlessly than I have been doing in the past. But 
Government today are convinced that it is only 
through the Co-operative Movement that post-war 
re-construction of the village and the town, in¬ 
dustrial re-construction and agricultural re-habili- 
tation, is possible. Feeling like that, I am talking 
. to you not as one approaching the subject ah extra 
but as one feeling, very very strongly indeed, the 
urgency and the poignancy of the problem. I make 
an appeal to the co-operator to realise the inherent 
and intrinsic ideal of the Movement and to 
see to it that we beeome ‘self-sufficient and self, 
reliant entities. In order to play our part worthily, 
we have to re-constitute much; we have to unlearn 
a. great deal; but we shall always profit by the 
example of others. It is with that desire, Sir 
that we now ask you to give us the benefit of your 
advice. - . - 



THE PROBLEM OF NUTRITION* 


It is my first and very pleasing duty to thank 
Dr. A} kroyd for what has been a most instructive 
and yet simple lecture. To those of us who are 
not trained scientists, what he has said has come 
home with special vigour inasmuch as he has used 
very few scientific terms and has been very clear 
in his enunciation of views and theories. Speak¬ 
ing for myself, as the Head of this Administra¬ 
tion, I am particularly grateful to Dr- Aykroyd 
for a few important things, firstly for emphasising 
that, generally, cheap food—what may be called 
ordinary food— is often better than rich food and 
what may be called fashionable food. 1 may illus¬ 
trate it in many ways. 1 think Dr. Aykroyd will 
agree with me in saying that many kinds of im¬ 
ported and tinned food are needless, even if not 
injurious. I know an esteemed friend of mine who 
imported from America aval or parched rice and 
ate it under doctor’s prescriptions believing that 
he was building up his body. He might not have 
thought so if he had to pay three annas instead 
of three rupees per tin. Bnt the doctor would 
probably have turned up his nose if he had been 
asked about the nutritive value of aval. But this 
was parched rice, sent in a beautifully packed 

* Sachivottama Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar’s presidential 
Address at the Lecture by Dr. Aykroyd at the Victoria Jubilee 
Town Hall, Trivandrum, on 29th January 1940. 
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ease, with a number of attractive and well-dev. 
eloped ladies and gentlemen in the advertisement 
sheets sent along with it. What Dr. Aykroyd 
has done is to demonstrate that cereals like ragi , * 
which very few persons in South India would 
eat now, because it is not considered equally 
fashionable with rice, are much better than rice, 
that hand-pounded parboiled rice, which was used 
here but which is rapidly getting out of favour, is 
much better than milled rice, that the cheaper 
-..kind of vegetables is as good as costly English 
vegetables. Some of us delude ourselves and our 
neighbours and guests into thinking' that what are 
called Bangalore vegetables or European vegetables 
ai4 ipso facto better than brinjals and ladies- 
fingers which we grow in our backyards* I think 
tjdat Dr.Aykroyd has sufficiently proved that all this 
/is an illusion. Generally speaking, I think it could 
be said that it lies within the province of most of 
us to feed well, provided we make up our minds not 
to be fashionable ; for instance, provided we prefer 
ordinary jaggery, and honey which is produced in 
Trivandrum, to sugar, and provided we prefer brown 
sugar to. white sugar. I' am not here preaching 
any foreign boycott. I am against boycotts in 
general. But the fact remains that ordinary 
jaggery is many times better than sugar, which is 
refined. Practically, one of the great drawbacks 
of modern European diet has been the large supply 
of white-bread. During the investigations ,of ^ 
Sydney and Beatrice Webb and in their social 
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studies which electrified us many years ago, one 
of the many points which they make is that there 
is far too much yielding to fashion in the matter 
of taking white-bread, and pastry made out of very 
fine milled wheat, in preference to brown-bread or 
black-bread. Dr. Aykroyd has demonstrated today 
that military bread, which is sometimes black- 
bread, supplied in the Continent of Europe, is 
superior to the refined variety. We are specially 
gratefu 1 to Dr. Aykroyd for enforcing tho propo¬ 
sition that the less we use milled-rice in this 
country, the better it will be for all of us. As a 
kind of practical example, I took the liberty of 
sending him some of the hand-pounded rice that 
1 use myself and which I get from my village in 
Chingelput. It is not milky-white and is therefore 
not high-class in the estimation of many persons. 
I am waiting to bear the certificate which he is 
going to give me. 

There is another point which may be borne in 
mind and which arises from out of Dr. Aykroyd’s 
lecture today, and that is the emphasis he has laid 
on the very non-nutritive^ character of tapioca. 
One of the great problems of the Administrator in 
Travancore is the replacement of tapioca by some 
other food. I am not myself personally a great 
advocate of meat or fish for their own sake, but 
the only thing cheap enough to compete with 
tapioca, so far as Travancore is concerned, is fish 
ancl, in nutrition, it ranks very high. I am there¬ 
fore a fish-fanatic for Travancore, Remember wo 
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produce more fish year after year and for our area 
than any other equally extensive part of India and, 
as a matter of fact, the total production of our fish 
is about one-seventh of the total production of 
fish in the whole of India, which is a great thing* 
considering the size of our country and its coast 
line- We produce not only the ordinary types of 
fish but also some very, superior types such as the 
sardine and prawn and many kinds of fresh-water, 
sea-water and back-water fish. This is perhaps 
the only country in the world where paddy-fields 
yield prawns. When the back-water flooding takes 
place on paddy-fields, baby prawns come with the 
floods. But when the back-water recedes, the 
prawns are left behind and the agriculturist gets, 
in addition to his crop, also prawns. Fish is very 
dangerous if it is taken when not fresh and there- 
fore it is necessary to refrigerate the fish, to put it 
in cold storage and transport it quickly from the 
place of production to the' place of consumption. 
The Government had a very big scheme of that 
kind in their contemplation and the cold storage 
plant which cost over a lakh of rupees was started 
with the aid of Japanese experts,, with that object 
in view. But that was misrepresented to the 
people as involving the ultimate confiscation of the 
profits of the fisher-folk. Some riots ensued during 
the political troubles and the cold storage went 
into cold storage. But, now that conditions are 
quiet, Government propose to revive ' thatPidea, 
to use that cold , storage, machinery and all the 
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appurtenance. All that is needed is a certain num¬ 
ber of transport vehicles which, with proper brine- 
preparations constituting the most advanced 
method of preserving fish, will transport the fish 
from the sea-coast to the villages where the fish 
can be eaten as a substitute*for tapioca and there¬ 
by some of the bad effects which are the necessary 
results of eating tapioca can be avoided. 

I trust I shall not be accused of an unscienti¬ 
fic frame of mind when I say that I am always 
reminded, when the most recent researches are ex¬ 
pounded and modern theories illustrated, how very 
much was anticipated, two or three thousand years 
ago, without the aid of these experiments but 
merely as a matter of intuition and experience. 
There was an ordinary man whom a great gram¬ 
marian friend met. He entered upon a great dis¬ 
quisition on the two kinds of speech, verse and 
prose, and stated that men ordinarily talked prose. 

♦The man asked : ‘Do you mean to say I have been 
talking prose all my life ? ’ The grammarian said, 
‘yes’. The gentleman then said, ‘I have been 
speaking prose all my life without my knowing it!’ 
Everyone of us talks prose without knowing it. 
Everyone has been asking for and getting vitamins 
without knowing it. We have been adopting the 
theory of proper nutrition for many many centuries, 
merely as a matter of experience, and without that 
trained research and that quantitative and qualita¬ 
tive accuracy characteristic of Western science. 
Let me illustrate. In every Hindu home it is the 
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rule that there should be some kind of pulse added 
to the diet and some milk-product. Let mo narrate 
a story. There was a Maharaja who was very 
fond of poetry and who never rewarded anybody 
unless he approached him with a verse. A very 
poor man went to that king. But he did not know 
any verse, All be could say and wanted to say 
was that he wanted food and was hungry. He 
started saying waw? (give me food, 0 

King). He could not proceed further. The Maha¬ 
raja was Bhoja and his poet Kalidasa saw .the in¬ 
ability of the poor man who wanted food and 
passed on to him a chit containing a poem. The 
following is the poem which was then read out by 
the poor man ; 

Waal's; 

it o 

“Give me food, oh King ! composed of rice and 
pulse and also of some ghee and curds out of buffalo’s 
milk, white as the autumnal moon.’’ The Maha¬ 
raja was duly satisfied and the reward was then 
given. This verse illustrates what was regarded as 
the minimum requirement of nourishing diet for a 
person. It was a part of the South Indian practice 
in the old days that a person should use only hand- 
pounded rice. The introduction of milling, in-Tndia 
was one of the curses of the Machine Age and 
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I trust that every Legislature and every Govern¬ 
ment will make it, if possible, difficult for people 
to establish rice mills in any part of the country. 
1 have had to study this problem in the Northern 
Sircars in the course of my official work in Madras 
Presidency. The whole trouble of beri ben there 
was discovered by the Madras Government to be 
the result of the very large number of rice-mills 
established between Nellore and Berhampore. In 
the old days, we had this hand-pounded rice. On 
every day some pulse-preparation was used* It 
was the rule that on the Dwadasi day and on 
certain other days we must have leafy vegetable, 
heem. On many days there were certain adjuncts 
to the diet which satisfied many of the require¬ 
ments of modern science. Coeoanuts and butter- 
milk were also component parts. All that I say is 
that very little of new knowledge has been brought 
to bear on this matter. But we have learnt why 
_ it is that such a diet was prescribed in the past. 

Another point on which I wish to lay stress is 
that there is no point in making new dietetic ex¬ 
periments. More ill health and more collapses 
are 'Sue to sudden changes of diet. A person 
thinks that he must become strong very soon-^nd 
starts taking large quantities of meat or beef- 
extracts Or similar preparations. He does not 
always achieve the expected result. There is the 
bodily, tradition, there is the heredity, there is the 
u "■“assimilating capacity of the natural system and 
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therefore sudden changes of diet ,are not always 
advantageous. But with ohr own diet, with a desire 
to eschew fashion for fashion’s sake and to seek 
what is good, we might easily cultivate good 
health. For instance, in this part of the coun¬ 
try we import a great deal of parboiled rice* 
We must use as little of milled-rice as possible. 
We have got many vegetables which could be, but 
are not used. Even sea-weed is npw found to be 
of great nutritive value. About the Soya bean it 
is now said that it is much more useful in plastics 
and in making industrial products rather than as 
food to build up the body. I have tried the soya 
bean and found it to be very unpalatable. It has 
to be prepared in a number of special ways and 
many condiments have to be added to it to make it 
pleasing. Instead of soya beans we can eat many 
nuts including cashew-nut. We have many pulses. 
One of the things which are sadly neglected is the 
germinating pulse-gram of all varieties, it being _ 
the cheapest kind. A great deal of the strength 
which the Punjabi peasants and the United Pro¬ 
vinces peasants have is due to the free use of one 
of the cheapest of vegetables, namely, the gerini. 
nating gram, as part of their daily diet. It is 
very cheap, and because it is cheap it is not fashion¬ 
able and people here do not take to it. Vadais 
made of rice and germinating gram, with the addi¬ 
tion of buttermilk and cocoanut, will be enough to 
give us all the vitamins we require. Let us ‘"profits 
by such researches as have been brought to Pur 
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notice this evening. Let us realise that a great 
deal of thought has been bestowed by people in 
regard to this matter. Let us realise that we 
have, in this country, all the elements for making 
a fairly satisfying, diet, provided we go about the 
business in the right way. Let us resolve from 
today to eschew white-bread in favour of brown- 
bread, to eschew foreign sugar and white sugar in 
favour of jaggery and honey and brown sugar, to 
eschew tapioca if possible, in favour of fish, not to 
prefer the costly vegetables to the backyard vege¬ 
tables and to eschew also all those unnecessary 
luxuries which we consider necessary for diet but 
which are really injurious. For instance, the 
sweets that are consumed and that are sold in the 
shops have no dietetic or nutritive-value but have 
got a marked poison-value and much of what is 
called tea is poisonously deleterious to humanity. 
If buttermilk or cocoanut milk were substituted 
for it by legislation, the health of the country 
would greatly improve. As a matter of fact, 
buttermilk was brought into great vogue by a well- 
known Russian scientist, Matchnikoff. I was asto¬ 
nished when I found—in Austria, in Hungary, i n 
Greece and in Turkey—that they used this butter¬ 
milk which went by the name of yoghourt and 
which was nothing other than our buttermilk. It 
is stated that the Bulgarian peasant, who apparent¬ 
ly never chooses to die before he is ninety, owes 
mainly to this which is not very 



different from the akimmed milk mentioned in 
today’s lecture- 

Let me conclude by saying that we have all 
the materiala here for a proper dietary, provided 
we set about it in the proper spirit. Dr. Aykroyd 
has lightened our task and has given us an inspira¬ 
tion and a stimulus by which wo may benefit. On 
behalf of all of us, let me thank him fervently. 



VISUAL EDUCATION" 


Mr. Pro-Vioe-Chancellor, Mr. Subrahmanyam 
and my friends, * 

It affords me sincere gratification to initiate 
the experiment on which so much has been said, 
in some parts .of his speech so embarrassingly 
by my friend, Mr. Subrahmanyam. I would, first 
of all, before you make up your mind to hear me for 
a few moments, request you to dismiss from your 
minds the superlatives with which I have been be¬ 
spattered. In reality, however, I do not, in my 
mind, in my heart, blame Mr. Subrahmanyam,' 
because he was a Scout who was more or less in 
attendance upon me when I was Provincial Scout 
Commissioner in the Madras Presidency, and I am 
afraid he has forgotten those , days and does not 
remember that he had been transplanted to another 
clime. As the Pro-Vice-Chancellor has reminded you 
Mr. Subrahmanyam has been not only a Scout and a 
distinguished student and a voracious reader, but 
has bean an actor and is a successful film-star- 
Without such an enthusiastic and knowledgeable 
person, this scheme could not have been inaugurated 
with any chance of success. Something has been 
. said about the scheme itself- I do not propose to 

t—--'ISachivoVt&ma Sir. C, P. Kamaswami Aiyar’s Address 

inaugurating the Scheme of Visual Education at the 
Chitra Talkies, Trivandrum, on 9th February 1944, 
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repeat what has fallen from other lips, but I wish, 
with your permission, to strike a slightly different 
note. The 'life of today and the life of tomorrow, 
the education of the present and the education of 
the future, may be aptly described—as I conceive 
it to be—as a gradual extension of frontiers. What 
do I mean ? In the old days, the village was a 
unit, being an end in itself and for itself. The edu* 
cation of the young boy and the young girl was 
suited to the needs of the village and its environ¬ 
ments. Now, the whole village is a world, and the 
world is the village. Space and time have been 
annihilated. 

•' The Gramophone, the Cinema and the Radio 
• have made this possible. We are too apt, in opr 
hasty criticisms, only to bear in mind, only to 
recollect the exhibitions of vulgarity, nay, of 
obscenity, of vulgar blatancy and the show of pomp 
and power and the titillation of the smaller desires 
and passions of mankind, when we speak of the 
Cinema. Even in the Radio, although in India we 
fortunately have no such experience, we find similar 
degeneration. In India and in England, the Radio is 
controlled by Government. The greatest criticism 
that can be launched and has been launched against 
the Radio in England and in India and in other 
countries where the Radio is controlled by Govern¬ 
ment, is that Government use it as a missionary or 
propagandist agency for the inculcation ■'^t. ^ideas ^, 
which are favoured by the Government for the time 
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being. But, take the alternative. Take the case 
of America-, where the Radio is very largely in 
private hands and in the hands of commercial 
organisations. What happens? “The Russians 
have taken Nikopol. Do you use so and so’s tooth- 
powder? Have you worn such and such socks? 
There was bombing of Helsinki.” Advertisement, 
vulgar advertisement, is inserted in Radio News in 
America, because it is used as a commercialised 
vehicle for the expression of thought. We have 
escaped it, but speaking by and large, I think it 
would be correct to say that the Ciuerna, the Radio 
and the Gramaphone have not always been of help 
to humanity. How many girls have, by now, been 
lured to the silver screen, a3 they call it, because 
they found that a typist in Calcutta is now earning 
about thirty to forty thousand rupees a month by 
joining the film ? I understand, and I shall be 
corrected if I am wrong, that it is very difficult 
nowadays to retain young children in their houses, 
every young boy and every young girl, like 
Napoleon’s soldier who saw a baton in his pocket, 
thinks of Hollywood as an alternative profession 
in the absence of anything else. But that apart, 
in order to make a wider appeal, the t>aser passions 
of humanity are often too much encouraged or, 
at all events, exhibited. 

The idea underlying educational films is as 
follows: To-day, it is not possible to draw a 
ctios/ between place and place, between 
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cultures and cultures, between races and races. 
Time was when, if a person knew the language 
of his own native city, he could live a happy 
and contented life. To-day we need to possess 
a knowledge of many languages, in order to do 
well, for, whatever we may think of it, it is 
an apt vehicle for various things. And if one 
thing is perfectly certain to-day, it is this—that 
the English language will, in the course of the next 
ten years, become the only world-language with the 
possible exception of Russian, But, for various 
purposes, many languages are necessarily to be 
cultivated. What is a better instrument for the 
education in language than the Radio and the 
Cinema ? Some of us thought that we could learn 
French by tuition at home. I was one of those 
who were subject to that hallucination, I learnt 
French under a‘^private tutor” and I accumulated 
a library of French books, and fancied myself 
widely-read in French. 1 went to London, and, 
from there, went to .Paris. There were two or 
three people who went along with me and who 
knew English but did not know French. They 
became accustomed to regard me as a great scholar 
in French, because I used to speak French phrases 
and quote from French poets and prose , writers, 
and so, when the next taxi-driver came along, I 
exercised my French at him. He looked me up 
and down and went off. I was able to speak 
French, but the French I spoke was likfr.theft^ &arnil _ 
that some persons in Malabar speak in Madras, 
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or even like the English which some of us speak 
before Englishmen. On one occasion a very well- 
known orator went to Oxford and delivered himself 
of a great speech on an important subject for an 
hour and more. At. the end of the speech, the 
Oxford students rushed up to the platform and 
shook him warmly by the baud and cried : “Oh ! 
if you had only spoke in English l” He was speaking 
all the time in English ! Now, this is where the 
Radio had been utilised for the purpose of teaching 
various languages by graduated lessons so that 
enunciation, accentuation and cadence of sentence 
may be suck as are familiar to, and understood 
by, the natives of those regions who have culti¬ 
vated those languages. This is one side of the 
educational activities of this movement. 

There are other directions also. As Mr. 
Subrahmanyam has pointed out to you, a knowledge 
of Geography, a knowledge of History as it was 
enacted in the past and as it is unrolled before our 
eyes to-day in actual performance on the battle-field, 
in the Council Chamber and in the Parliament—and, 
later on, a knowledge of industry and mechanical 
processes, a knowledge of agricultural improve¬ 
ments, talks to the villager on the things that 
interest him, talks to the townsman on things that 
hold his mind captive—are the means by which 
the boundaries between community and community, 
between races . and races, between countries and 
sxrrrnwnesT utay be eliminated. But much more 
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important than the physical or geographical bound¬ 
aries of humanity are the psychological boundaries 
which to-day sever one portion of humanity from 
another and cause hatred and jealousy rather than 
comradeship and fellow-feeling between man and 
man. In the breaking of these psychological and 
moral barriers, in the erection of a new ideal of 
international amity and human sympathy bounded 
by no frontiers, these three organs of activity—the 
Radio, the Cinema and the Gramaphone—may play 
a great part. Especially true is .it that from the 
nursery to the University, at every stage, in the 
promotion and the advancement of culture. Visual 
Education has an important part to play. Peeling 
like that, the University of Tra van core has wel¬ 
comed the offer made by Mr. Subrahinanyam to 
Initiate this experiment. 

The Proprietor of this Theatre has been very 
generous in helping us and has allowed facilities for 
enabling this beautiful edifice to be/utilised for the 
purpose. A great deal can be done in this line, 
but in order to do it, co-operation is necessary. I 
ask for your co-operation and I feel sure that this 
system of Visual Education will be supplementary 
and complementary to what is done in play-fields, 
in lecture-rooms and in Colleges and will tend to 
that enforcement of the brotherhood ; of man and 
the unity of mankind, towards which onr race is 
toiling with so many difficulties, bik^ ng ^thelea s,' 
• surely. 
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I am glad to tell you that the Government of 
India are in the fullest sympathy with our scheme 
and are helping us a great deal in this. My friend 
and my successor—I was for twenty-one days 
Member for Information and Broadcasting with the 
Government of India —Sir Sultan Ahmed, is entirely 
in sympathy with this scheme, and he is coming 
here in two months to see its working. Bis 
Secretary has sent to ns a telegram: “Please 
accept my hearty good wishes on the initiation of 
your Visual Education Scheme. Wish you every 
success in this field’'. 

I do not think 1 am exaggerating when I say 
that this is the first University in India which has 
started this Scheme amt 1 wish it all prosperity 
and success. 



INDIGENOUS SYSTEMS OF 
MEDICINE -THEIR VALUE AND 
THEIR FUTURE* 


It has given me much pleasure to be amongst 
you this evening. Some of my friends have indi¬ 
cated to me that the honour involved in my being 
asked to take part in this function has been deserv¬ 
ed by me because of my being a Tamilian. I do 
not propose to go into that aspect of the matter; 
but, to-day, I am taking part in a function designed 
to start, on its fair progress, the practice and the 
theory of a particular type of Tamilian or Dravidian 
medical science. To me it appears that the step 
taken by my friend (the Swaraiar) and by those 
who are working with him and for him and by hip 
side, is a step worthy of praise and of recognition. 

It is not my purpose, nor would it be fitting on the 
part of a layman like myself, to speak on the 
possibilities of this science or art; but this I know: 
that in this country, along with the development 
of many arts and sciences, some of which owed their 
origin to this ancient land—sciences, for instance, 
like Algebra, Astronomy, the theory of Numbers — 
medical science may be said to be one of the earliest 
in origin.. There, have been discussions and con. 
troversies in Europe and in India as to the origin 

* Sauliivottama Sir 0. P. ltamaBwami Aiyar’s Speeches the - 
Opening of the Siddha Vaidya 'School and —-w' 

Munehira, near Trivandrum, on 25th July 1942. 
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of medical science, I am not harp going to distri ¬ 
bute the palm, either of originality or of antiquity 
to China or to Egypt or to Greece or to India. 1 
do not do so for a very simple reason. Any 
argument that is adduced oa these matters very 
rarely convinces those to whom such arguments 
are addressed. If, for instance, it is asserted that 
Greece taught India the art-of medicine, neither 
the Indian nor anybody else interested in Indian 
science or art will be willing to believe it-. But 
this I can say, that as in many other matters 
so in this, India has been a great borrower and 
a great lender. Some of the expressions used in 
the Gharahammkita , for instance, some of the 
descriptions of the surgical instruments given in 
that treatise are obviously Greek words. There is 
no getting away from the fact that some time after 
the invasion of Alexander the Great, Greek science 
and medicine played a great part in moulding the 
progress of Indian medicine. But, on the other 
hand, especially in the mattor of pharmacopoeia 
and drugs, there is equally no doubt that the whole 
world owes an immeasurable debt of gratitude to 
those great Eishis in the North and to those great 
men from the time of Agastya in the South, who 
have developed the indigenous systems of medicine. 
Some of the drugs and some of the practices which 
are common or were common in India- were con¬ 
demned, derided and decried by the Western 
systems of medicine. I do not- know whether 
there are many allopathic doctors here; but I may 
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remind some of them, if they are here, that in days 
when I used to study in school aud college, on« of 
the most common things that they used to say was: 
“Here is a system which relies upon gold, silver, 
pearl and coral and ao forth, simply because they 
are precious and because the medicines manufactur¬ 
ed out of those materials are more valuable and 
costly. Therefore, these men prescribed gold for 
this disaffection, silver for another, mercury for a 
third, copper for a fourth and so on”. We used at 
that time to accept whatever was said by way of 
criticism against our ancient arts and sciences as 
something to be taken for granted, just as : we took 
it for granted that it was very wrong on the part 
of a school boy not to. wear trousers if he can afford 
them, not to wear a shirt with collar if he can afford 
them, not to wear a necktie if he can beg, borrow 
or steal it. In the matter of dress, this was the 
case. It was considered that, unless you took toast 
and biscuit, you were neither fashionable nor 
sufficiently solicitous about your health. In the 
matter of food, people, I know, in my younger days, 
used to get Aval and Pori imported from America 
and took them. I am not making merely a humorous 
remark. That very great man, Sir S. Subramania 
Aiyar of revered memory, once invited me to his 
house for supper. I found a beautiful receptacle 
open and he was taking some flakes which he put 
on a plate. He said that this was a .special corn¬ 
flake which he imported from California. _J1 very 
timorously and nervously asked him to bestow sSust- 
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of those corn-flakes upon mo. Any one of our grand¬ 
mothers would and did propare these cornflakes as 
well as those Americans, but it was considered a 
right thing to consume American corn-flakes. T 
can go on giving instances of this kind. Similarly 
in those days it was necessary to take allopathic 
medicine from a bottle marked ] part taken thrice 
a day. Otherwise, you were not quite fashionable 
nor were you sufficiently solicitous about your 
health. But gradually people began to appreciate 
the value of ancient Indian medicines. We owed 
this change to that groat man, Surgeon-Genoral 
King of the Madras Modical College, who went into 
the matter of our own pharmacopoeia and drugs 
and discovered that practically everything that 
was used for Western medicine was known to and 
understood by our ancients long ago. It is just 
now considered the right thing to prescribe gold as 
a tonic. Now-a-days, most uptodate European 
doctors prescribe various preparations of gold as a 
tonic. Whether you go to Northern India and see 
the various medicines that they have, or come to the 
Siddha system of the South, you find that they 
too believe that * gold properly prepared and 
properly refined is good as a nerve tonic. The 
use of silver in the matter of ailments of the 
eye was known to Charaka and the Siddha 
system many hundreds of years ago. Pearl was • 
used for lung troubles long ago and is even now 
recognised, as a good medicine for the lungs. Coral 
too is prescribed and there are many herbs amongst 
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us which have been studied with care. It is only 
the other day that because Java had been captured 
by the Japanese and quinine was not forthcoming 
that people are now trying to discover various 
substitutes; and we read in the News Items that 
one of the chemists manufactured a medicine in his 
laboratory out of coal, which will be a substitute 
for quinine. I have also heard that barks of trees 
in India were being examined, which would be of 
the same efficacy as quinine. It is not my purpoa e 
to take you through a catalogue of the perfections 
or possibilities of our ancient systems of medicine. 
Suffice dt to say, I firmly believe that, in the 
things that really matter, humanity has not made 
very much progress in many directions and that 
whilst, no doubt, in the pr ogress of the arts and 
sciences, the exercise of originality and inventive- 
ness may give us a hint now and then, may enable 
us to lift one more corner of the veil that shrouds 
the mysterious from the eye of man, nevertheless, 
in science mankind is still groping in the dark and 
cannot afford to lose'or to ignore any of the light 
that is cast upon its path by the lanterns of the 
past. 

Now I come to two systems of medicines) 
the Ayurveda and the Siddha 'Vaidya systems. 
Naturally amongst most of us, especially in Malabar, 
Travancore and Cochin, where the Ayurvedic and 
Ashtangahridaya systems have been widely,diffused 
and carefuly pursued, there is—I do not-wish-to.dis' 
guise it from my friends—a kind of prejudice 
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against the Sirldba system. Tf .you ask a person 
versed in or practising any other system, what he 
says is : “These good people give all sorts of metals 
and very fierce things, which may do your inside 
incalculable harm. 1 ’. Whilst, on the other hand, I 
take it that people practising Siddha Vaidya will 
say that the Ashtangahridaya system has its own 
demerits. But it has to be ? conceded that the siddha 
system, which derives almost from a past as great 
as the system of Aryan medicine, has been in great 
vogue. A couple of years ago there was malaria epi¬ 
demic not far way from here, and His Highness the 
Maha Raja, with, his tender solicitude for his sub- 
jects, enabled both tho Ayurveda and Allopathic 
systems to exercise their respective crafts and skill 
on the patients and, though the allopathic doctors 
were not quite willing’ to admit it, the Ayurveda 
physicians claimed that they were responsible at 
least for as many cures as the others. It may be that 
neither was responsible but Nature was. I am only 
asking that it is up to us to encourage every system 
which has a recognisable past and proceeds on right 
lines. The only thing I. would ask is this. My friend 
told me just now, when I waslopening this building, 
that it was having a herbarium close by and a phar¬ 
macy attached to it and that it is a hospital with 
drugs. One of the drawbacks of the Eastern systems 
of medicine, as compared with the Western, is 
the system of secret remedies and secret drugs which 
were so' fondly cherished by onr ancients. They 
regarded secrecy of medicine as an important factor. 
I can give you the reason. Medicine was regarded 
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as only one of many things that mattored in curing 
disease. In other words, food was as important a 
part of treatment as medicine. In addition to food 
and medicine, mantras -or prayers or invocations 
were considered to be equally important. With the 
allopathic doctor, with those versed in the Western 
systems of medicine, the other things- do not count, 
and therefore when, as in Ancient India, medicine 
was considered as comprising many things such as 
exercise, food, prayer and drugs, it was reasonable 
to expedt that there should be .some kind of spiri¬ 
tual preparation on the part of the patient as well 
as spiritual equipment on the part of the doctor. 
This was why secrecy shrouded dhe medicines of 
old. But we are not living either in the days of 
Charaka or Agastja. Today, medicine is naturally 
expected to be more wide-spread and it is essential 
that the drugs should be adequately refined and 
proved to be refined. There must be a laboratory, 
there must be adequate tests and proper purification. 
The dosage must be settled; prescription should 
be possible. Not otherwise shall we preserve what 
is best in the past. I am sure that those res¬ 
ponsible fer this institution wBI keep these points 
in view. 

There is all over the world a feeling that 
humanity in its progress evolves, so to say, in 
circles. It is like the revolutions of a wheel. 
Today it may appear to be mounting high; but. the 
wheel turns and those who are on high are brought 
low and vice versa. So is it in sciences and arts. 
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The art of Indian medicine had its glorious days. 
Until the other day it was condemned and derided. 
It may have a glorious future; but that future will 
be assured, that future will be won, only when the 
exponents of those systems combine the best of 
the outlook and the method of the West with the 
wisdom and the Jore of the Bast. 

Why is it now that, in surgery, Western 
systems are undoubtedly ahead of us ? No doubt, 
part of it is due to the fact that there were two 
great Wars. As a result of these Wars, if-you got 
five million people whose noses have been bashed, 
legs cut off, hands pounded, you can make experi¬ 
ments as you like and, as an outcome of experiments, 
good results can be achieved. But that is not all _ 
There is a devotion, there is what, in tho old days, 
we used to call the Yoga of the spiritual man. The 
Western scientific man applies himself to his work 
with great devotion, with great concentration, 
with a desire to be up and doing, with a desire to 
benefit humanity. 

I call upon tho exponents of the Ayurvedic and 
and S iddha systems to work in that spirit so that 
they may evolve the best in their systems, so that 
they may give to the world what is best in them. 
They must not be backward in borrowing from- 
elsewhere. So working, so co-operating, they axe 
bound, to dp great good and I am come here to 
testify my faith in the Indian systems of ‘ medicine 
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and my hope that those systems will rise and grow 
from strength to strength by the practice of those 
scientific virtues, of those great devotions,.without 
which no science, no art, no literature can come to 
its own. I wish the institution all success. 



THE ROLE OE THE TEACHER IN MODERN 
INDIA* 

It is surely very embarrassing to be intro¬ 
duced to a distinguished audience *in the manner 
in which I have been introduced. My complexion 
forbids me from blushing, but if I were a school 
girl of fine complexion, I should have been blush¬ 
ing the whole time that my friend to the right was 
speaking about me. But my friends know also 
that amongst near relations and comrades, concor¬ 
dances and harmony are variegated with slight 
quarrels which only add to the intimacy of per¬ 
sonal friendship. 

In the course of your remarks you have made 
four or five observations with which I am going 
to quarrel straightaway, making sure, at the same 
time, that those quarrels will end, as lovers’ quar¬ 
rels are supposed to end, in making the chains of 
acquaintance ox friendship more firm. I made a 
note of your inaccuracies. Sir, the first was 
about your statement, which I regard as slightly 
defamatory, that I have given up the law and that 
I do not share your ambition about going back to 
the profession of the law. No person who has had 
experience of that entrancing subject, at the same 
time so alluring and so dangerous, can give up 

* Saehivottama Sir C. P. Katnaswami Aiyar’s Address to 
the Seoimdrabad Teachers’ Association on 25th February 1942. 
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those ties which bind one to the practice and pro 
fession of the law. Then, Sir, you said, I was the 
editor of the ‘'Madras Times”. In reality, I took 
up the editorship of the “New India” when 
Dr. Besant and her colleagues were interned. 
There was no one to take up that place and I 
thought it was my duty that an organ of public 
opinion which enjoyed a circulation of over 20,000 
should not be left deserted. But that was only for 
a short time and I was a locum teneng or a stop- 
gap. You said, Sir, that I was only a student of 
History. I am a student of Mathematics and. 
Physical Science. 

You made some very kindly? generous—l had 
almost said magnanimous-reference to the State 
with which I am now connected. The first obser¬ 
vation that I should desire to make with regard to 
that great Proclamation to which you have alluded 
is that my work was that of an agent carrying out 
the mandate of my master and sovereign and that 
my part was essentially secondary. Another as¬ 
pect which you must allow me.to emphasise at this 
moment is that, in your advertence to orthodoxy, 
you forgot or overlooked the fact that that ortho¬ 
doxy justified the tradition and history of India. 
When the preliminary quarrels, which always take 
place on these occasions, had ceased and the ortho¬ 
dox people were Convinced that the steps taken 
'Were necessary, they stood solidly behind His 
Highness The Maha Raja of Travancore and those 
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who carried out that reform. Today the whole of 
the country has convinced itself of the expediency, 
of the timeliness, of the urgency and the immediacy 
of that reform. So may it be in other parts of 
India ! 

Now I come to my choice of the subject. You 
said you did not know the subject. I too share 
your doubt, I assure you that those very kind 
organisers of this meeting, when they did me the 
honour to invite me to be present on this occasion 
and address the Teachers’ Association, did not 
give me any indication of their subject- But I 
took it that, speaking to this audience which has 
been brought together under the auspices of the 
Teachers’ Association, I might say something of 
what the teacher can do at this moment in our 
national life. Our ancients knew and appreciated 
the value and the importance of teaching and the 
profession of the teacher. Those of us who have 
read the Taitreeya IJpanishctd know that in a 
most wonderful passage, in recounting the duties 
and the obligations of man, that Scripture states as 
follows: 

sj# =*f ^ 

*3 ^ =? , 

^ \ 

==r' ^rpairwr^t ^ ; 

What-does that mean ? ‘‘Follow truth, but do 
not give up teaching and learning. Follow the 
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Dbarma but do not give up teaching and learning. 
Follow the arts of mankind and the pursuit of 
wealth but do not give up teaching and learning. 
Follow the arts of 'hospitality but do not give up 
teaching and learning”. In another part! of the 
same Scripture, you hear what the duty : of the 
learner or student is to be ; 

srrepfa vwnfw 

-ITT I 

u Do not abandon learning. Having given the 
preceptor hisdue meed of reward, proceed with your 
household tasks,” The teacher is an object of 
much sympathy, as indeed education is an object 
of much talk. Anybody, however well-qualified or 
ill-qualified to talk on the subject of education, 
fancies himself an authority on education. Indeed 
I have known very few people who get up on their 
hindlegs on the platform and do not talk on educa¬ 
tion. One of the most really complicated talks 
is that the plight of the teacher in India today is 
not altogether encouraging. He has fallen from his 
high position. He is regarded as a necessary or 
an unnecessary evil. His emoluments, compared 
with those around in other professions, are small, 
but I believe when the re-ordering of society is 
taking place—and it must take place—the world will 
look after itself. We are facing innumerable crises 
not only difficult but psychological and social and 
he is a blind man who does not face those crises in 
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the manner in which ha should face them. Society 
will have to be re-modelled, re-adjusted to new 
needs and in such a re-adjustment of society that 
will take place throughout the world (incliiding our 
country), I have' no doubt that there must be a 
great deal of levelling up and levelling down. 
What do 1 mean ? Those who have read the signs 
aright of what is taking place around us must be 
convinced, if they have not already been convinced, 
that the present basis or the foundations of social 
cohesion and of ordered organisation must be al¬ 
tered. Capital, wealth, money—these will play a 
very different part in the immediate future from the 
part they have played until now. In England, for 
instance, you are perhaps aware that for all the 
bigger businesses there is an excess-profits duty of 
100 per cent. In other words, all profits over and 
above a certain minimum have to be surrendered 
compulsorily to 'She State. We have an excess- 
profits duty here, which does not go to that extent, 
but in the home of riches, in the very sanctuary of 
capital—England and America—capital is ceasing 
to be held by private persons. It is going to the 
State and is accumulated by the State. At the end 
of this great and titanic struggle, I doubt not that 
the world will not see the same spectacle of great 
accumulation of capital on the one side and great 
privation, starvation and difficult means of subsis* 
tence on the other. I am not a communist and I 
hate that doctrine as it has been preached. I do 
not profess to be a socialist, but one need not be 
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either a communist or a socialist to realise that the 
world will see the extinction of private capital 
very very shortly and, as a very concomitant of 
that phenomenon, there will be a great increase in 
State-ownership of public utilities,'in State-control 
of industries and in the State taking an important 
and pervasive part in the'.daily life, of the people at 
large. Then will come the time when there must 
be a moral and. a psychological revolution in the 
world. The values which today count for some¬ 
thing may not count to the same extent then, and 
I hold that an era of universal education, an era 
of levelling up of the means of subsistence amongst 
the lowly and the poor will be accompanied by a 
levelling down of the false values, the capitalist 
and the lawyer ceasing to occupy the positions 
that they now occupy in society. Feeling like that, 
I feel that the time is coming when the teacher 
will have to occupy his right place and fulfil an 
extremely sacred function. To him will come the 
eall. His will be ‘the prerogative of building 
a new nation. Let me expound this a little 
further. 

I have, -during the past few days, travelled 
practically all round India, starting from the 
southernmost corner of this sub-continent, going 
up to Delhi via Bombay and Bhopal and coming 
round to Hyderabad and going to Madras. Wher¬ 
ever I went, what did I hear? What did-1 see ? I 
heard stories of nervousness. I. heard stories of 
trepidation, rumours of evacuation. I heard stories 
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of people trying to secure their wealth and trying 
to repair to places of safety. Nothing gave me a 
greater humiliation, a greater sense of shame, than 
that which I heard and that which I saw. We are 
the heirs of one of the oldest civilisations, one of 
the civilisations which have persisted with their 
life, essential life, unimpaired, notwithstanding 
that other civilisations like those of Cordova 
Nineveh, Babylon, Persia, broke down. Are we 
not sufficiently manly to meet that fate, those dis¬ 
asters, clear-eyed, open-eyed, unafraid, as other peo¬ 
ple of the world ? 

I am speaking to my friends, the teachers and 
students, that it is the function of the teacher 
today to face this crisis, which is not a physical 
-crisis but a psychological crisis. I trust that the 
people of this country will rise to the occasion and 
show what our countrymen in China are showing. 
Tomorrow, on another occasion, I propose to advert 
to the part that China plays. I have heard of 
teachers and students in China carrying their furni¬ 
ture, their instruments from laboratories and their 
books from libraries on their heads and shoulders 
and moving to places where they start teaching and 
learning and start social services and work amongst 
their fellowmen. The students and teachers under¬ 
stand, are able to face the fates as they come, to 
face destiny as it approaches them. China was 
divided, as wo have been. She was a prey to faction. 
We too have , been and unfortunately are. China 
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was supposed to be a figure-head. People who 
now speak of the 'heroic achievements of China 
derided China two or three years ago. But when ad¬ 
versity and calamity came, the Chinese people gave • 
up their everything, realised what was immanent in 
them and worked with that spirit of resistance, that 
unmalleable spirit which today is bearing China 
aloft—let us hope/.for victory. Why shoud we not, 
in a moment of crisis, be the exemplars of the world? 
I hold it is the function of the teacher who exer¬ 
cises naturally a great deal of influence over these 
plastic minds which axe put under his charge, to 
speak of the message of Abhayct (&W?) —freedom 
from fear—to the students. I am speaking in this 
strain for a particular reason. The War is not 
far away from us. But the spirit and atmosphere 
of War is already amongst us. Before it comes 
near us, we are raising many speculations. We 
are originating many rumours. We are feeling 
many apprehensions. I say : “Why all that? How 
can we rise to nationhood at this moment of 
crisis in the world’s history, without making it 
possible for us to claim equality in spirit and cou¬ 
rage with our compeers amongst other nations ?” 

Triends, I do not propose to speak on topical 
matters. I do not propose to deal with racial or 
communal differences, but welding is a process 
which involves and implies putting things into a 
furnace. Very disparate elements, elements like' 
steel and platinum, are brought together. They 
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seem very separate in their quality, in their consis¬ 
tence, in their malleability and in their behaviour 
under stress. But put them into a pile. Let the 
crucible do its best or its worst. Let the fire burn 
and glow—glow more and more intense—and let the 
melting point of the two components of the alloy be 
reached- What were two or more, under that glow, 
under that conflagration, become one. May it not 
be hoped that this crisis in the world’s history 
would act as a flame welding various parts of the 
body politic of India together until, out of those 
disparate and varied*elements, one indivisible pro¬ 
duct erfterges, fit to deal with the stresses that may 
come upon us, fit to deal with all pressures and 
pains, and fit to be used as a weapon against disas¬ 
ters, outer and inner, disasters from which mankind 
will emerge victorious ? 



THE NEED FOR A NON-OFFICIAL ORGANI¬ 
SATION OF ENGINEERS' f 
At the outset, I need a certain justification of 
my presence here to-day and of my daring in 
addressing you immediately after Mr. Milne has 
treated us to an intensely interesting and most sug. 
gestive discourse dealing with the developments 
of scientific thought and scientific practice as ap¬ 
plied to the problems produced by the War. It 
might well be asked, following the language of the 
French dramatist: ‘ f What have I to do. in this 
gathering ?” It so chances, however, that, for 
many years, I have been closely connected with 
engineers, though not with the technical practice 
of engineering. Many years ago when I was con¬ 
nected with the Government of Madras as a Mem. 
ber of the Executive Council in charge of the 
Department of Public Works, I was impressed by 
the tremendous contribution that engineering 
science could give to the future well-being of India. 
It was my privilege to have been one of the origi¬ 
nators—-thanks to the encouragement given by my 
chief, Lord Willingdon—of the great Mettur Pro¬ 
ject which had been bandied about between the 
Secretariat of the Government of India, the Secre¬ 
tariat of the Mysore Government and the Secre¬ 
tariat of the Madras Government for about 50 years. 

*Sachivottama Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiysr’s speech, at the .. 
Kerala Engineers’ Association, Cochin, on the 18th January 
1942. 'y 
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I made up my mi rid—I was feh^n thought 
to be a little rash—that that fight should see a 
termination. Mettur has become an irrigation 
scheme and not only that, it has become a hydro¬ 
electric project of great prospects. Later on, it 
fell to my lot to consider the ^ possibility of devel¬ 
oping electricity, utilising the natural resources 
with which the Madras Presidency is richly 
endowed. We made the fullest possible use of our 
engineers—a fine lot working with us then—and 
our researches extended from Kolab in the Agency 
Tracts to Ambasamudram in the Tinnevelly District. 
Finally, it was also my good fortune to have 
initiated what is now- known as the P.ykara Project, 
and it was in the process of the preliminary nego¬ 
tiations of that project that I saw Sir Henry 
Howard, who was then working away somewhere 
ki South America ; and aided by him and other fine 
men who helped us much, the foundations of the 
industrial development of the Madras Presidency 
were laid because it was my conviction (a convic¬ 
tion shared by many other persons) that so far as 
we are concerned in South India, deprived as we 
are of coal resources, we have no alternative in the 
matter - of industrial development to the use of 
white-power or electricity. After the Pykara, 
there came other irrigation schemes such as the 
Coloroon Project, the Cauveri Project and the ■ 
Bhavani Projeot. After I came to Travancore, a 
similar question was placed before me and I have 
had some share in helping in the Pallivasal scheme 
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and in considering the possibilities of other schemes. 
So then, I have had something to do with engi¬ 
neers, if not in a practical manner with engineer¬ 
ing, and that probably is the reason why I have 
been allowed to interpose between Mr. Milne and 
your business meeting. 

I do not wholly agree with my friend, Sir 
Henry Howard, who lectured to us the other day 
in the Engineering College, Trivandrum, and gave 
a pretty quick solution to many of the modern ills 
from which the world is suffeting. Sir Henry 
Howard then suggested that if the politician and 
the administrator were eliminated and the engineer 
substituted, that would be the. best of -all possible 
worlds. He has a right to his opinion and he 
expressed it in emphatic and definite terms. Out 
of a natural fear of extinction, ont of the natural 
instinct of self-preservation, I for one cannot say 
u yea” to what Sir Henry said. But enough has 
been forthcoming, enough has been elucidated- in 
the address of Mr. Milne, to which we have listen¬ 
ed with pleasure and with profit, to indicate how 
much engineering science, aided by the physical 
and chemical researches, have done; in the field 
of war and of peace. It is true that to-day 
our minds, our thoughts, are devoted to problems 
of belligerency, to problems arising out of devices 
invented by the enemy and of counter-devices to 
. withstand them. But in the thick of the struggle, 
• I daresay, many of us have be&n thinking of the 
problems of post-war re-construction, and .whether 
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the evils and the troubles of to-day, due-to negleet 
of distribution and transport, may not be sur¬ 
mounted by the aid of the scientist and trie engi¬ 
neer. Production of cheap power is a great neces¬ 
sity, especially to -a country like India. Only the 
production of cheap power can solve those pro¬ 
blems which- have afflicted other countries. I am 
dreaming of a time, I am envisaging a period, when 
power distributed to rural centres will bring into 
existence small industries, side by side with certain 
% big industries, which will avoid the possibility of 
those great congregations of men and of labour 
resulting in the slum problems and building pro¬ 
blems of the world at large. I hold that electri- j 
city will be the main solution of that evil. Apart j 
from that, alphas been indicated, in the production 
of our food, in the production of the materials for 
transport, in the production of' new devices and 
methods for locomotion and in the matter of the 
equalisation of opportunities, in the matter of 
making, our lives easier and more comfortable, in 
the matter of getting rid of the necessity for so 
much help from our fellow-creatures, and in various 
other directions, engineering science has a great part 
to play. 

I am going to speak for a moment on what we 
are doing in Travaneore. We are today engaged 
in training a fairly large number of war-technicians 
in onr Engineering College, P. W- D. Workshops, 
in the workshops of Messrs. Harrisons & Crossfield 
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and in one' or two other places. In addition, the 
newly founded University is engaged in research 
connected with engineering and with food produc¬ 
tion and also connected with rubber, with crude 
oil and the production of iodine -from sea-weed and 
with the production of shark-liver oil. Both with 
regard to Travancore and Cochin, I hold that our 
salvation depends uf?on industrialisation and agri¬ 
culture, and agricultural salvation depends upon 
the wide-spread dissemination of cheap power for 
the purpose of pumping where pumping is necessary 
for irrigation, and for various industrial purposes. 
Engineering science, engineering practice, has to 
come to our rescue in other directions also. Engi¬ 
neering in India has been apt to run in a parti¬ 
cular groove. I have always found tha#the Engineer 
plans for eternity. If he is asked to build a bridge, 
he will evolve estimates and think of materials on 
: the basis that ‘that bridge should be standing, where 
■ it is now built, in the year 2941. We have' not 
enough funds to build such bridges. If the engi¬ 
neers of the Department and the non-official engi¬ 
neers will make up their minds to be cheap and 
nasty for a little while, it will no doubt be a 
public service. To my officers I have been preach¬ 
ing that the problem of Elementary Education and 
of University Education in a fairly well-educated 
State like Travancore can never be solved unless you 
build schools which will fall down, say.in 10 years,- 
and unless you use the cheapest possible material 
so as to suit the climate and environment. If you 



will not forget all the elaborate precautions that 
you have learnt in College, you are not going to 
solve our problem. It has also been one of my 
theses that it is not necessary, in a place like 
Travancore or Cochin, to bring into existence 
cubist, monstrous, cr necessarily ferro-conexete, 
structures of great foundation and great possibili¬ 
ties and bomb-proof in every respect. But what we' 
do want is something which would do for the time 
being. I am now preaching contrary to all your 
experience and to all your teachings, but I do hope 
® that the P. W. D. and the non-officials will put 
their heads together and see to it tliat in arehi. 
tecture we follow our environs, in the fashioning 
of bridges, schools and other buildings, we use our 
own materials. 

Having said that on the one side, 1 must, on 
the other side, urge this. There is a sort of need 
all over India and especially in these two States, 
with their programmes before them, for a complete 
re-orientation of the machinery of engineering 
practice. Mr. Maui came to me this morning and 
placed before me some papers, and one of the papers 
directed my attention to the consulting career for 
engineers. I have always felt that, as far as pos¬ 
sible, contracts should be given not to the capita¬ 
list as such, not to the speculator as such, not to 
the jerry-builder as such, but to the contractor 
who will take hold of proper non-official experts, 
who will approach Government or employers of 



labour or great builders of new factories, and who 
will be in a position to "place both capital and 
science at the disposal of people who want both. 

I hold that there is a tremendous possibility of 
co-ordination of the capitalist and the non-official 
. engineer. Engineering profession to-day has been 
more or less official in character. The consultant 
has not emerged as he ought to ©merge. I hope 
he will soon emerge. How can a Government with ■ 
so many problems before it really deal with all its 
programme in a purely departmental fashion ? I 
have had a great deal to do with many items of 
engineering work. I had some part to play in the 
Cochin Harbour and in regard to the Tuticorin and 
Vizagapatam harbours. I was responsible, on the 
advice I received, for wasting a tremendous amount 
of Government money in starting the Tuticorin 
Harbour, forgetting that' at the bottom of the har¬ 
bour there was coral reef and not mud. But the 
engineer, the lawyer and the doctor, all make blun¬ 
ders. Nevertheless, having had a certain amount 
of experience of Government work, I feel that 
there is room for Government Departmental work 
only to a limited extent. I am looking forward 
to the Government engineers and consultants 
being supervisors, the actual work being done by 
a’combination of the indigenous capitalist and 
indigenous non-official engineer. Only in that way 
can new factories be brought into existence and 
run. I ain speaking with special reference to such 
factories as have been started ip. the State I'am 
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connected with. So long as the Travancore Govern¬ 
ment ran the Sugar Factory, it was a failure. As 
soon as it was handed over to a private concern, it 
began^ to show profits, I shall not repeat m.y 
experience except with referenco to one other, 
namely, the Rubber-factory. Government as such 
have difficulties. The non-official engineer must 
come to our rescue and therefore I plead for the 
extension of the activities of organisations like 
yours, where all the resources of the engineering 
profession may be pooled together, where the 
* utmost possible help may bo given to private and 
to government'enterprise by the collaboration of 
official and non-official agencies,, both designed for 
the purpose' of an intensified programme of indus¬ 
trialisation and new outlook of practice without 
which the future of the country would be dismal. 
I am talking of the post-war period and, to a certain 
extent, of the present period. But at this moment, 
our needs for meeting the emergent situation are 
very very great and I .have no doubt that this 
Association, which has started under happy auspi - 
ces, will be an effective factor in dealing with these 
problems as efficiently, as expeditiously and as 
thoroughly as engineers always do their work. 



RANADE AND HIS TIMES* 

Afr. Srinivasa Sastri, ladies and gentlemen , 

Would it be very inappropriate on the part of 
a lecturer to commence the remarks that he pro¬ 
poses to permit himself to make, by inaugurating 
those remarks with a word of affectionate reproach? : 
There are two charges that I lay at the door of the ? 
Rt. Hon’ble Sastri, (Rt. Hon’ble Sastri: I plead 
guilty in advance). Tam not taken in. lama 
sufficiently experienced lawyer to know that when* 
a witness or a lawyer on the other side makes 
too many concessions, those concessions are denied. 
But that was not what I desired to say. To have 
introduced me to an audience with those over- 
generous prefatory remarks which fell from him is 
to expect the audience to be far too ' hyper-critical. 
So he has already clipped *my wings in advance. * 
My second charge is that he has taken words out - 
of my mouth, not literally because it is too difficult 
to emulate the diction of Mr. Sastri ; but he haa ■ 
taken the rapport of ideas with which I came to 
this Hall so that I am now in a position of having 
to find for myself. 

*Speeehidelivered by Sachivottama Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar at the Ranade Hall, Madras, on 18th January 1843, 
under the auspices of the South Indian National Associ¬ 
ation in honour of the Birthday of Mahadev Gorind ■ 
Ranade. The Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri 
presided. - 
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My friends, you ar# aware what a river does 
when an anicut or a dam is thrown across its 
course. It diverts its course and goes another 
way, and that is what I propose to do. I propose 
how, within the time allotted to me,. definitely to 
speak not so much of Mahadev Govind Ranade 
from the point of view of personal anecdotes or 
attempt to summarise or review his biography or 
achievements as an economist or politician—I 
deliberately use the word ‘politician’—but I would 
rather take you 'with me on a voyage or reconnais¬ 
sance to the times during which Ranade flourished. 
I would place before you some of the characteristics 
and some of the stigmata of those times so that 
you may have some idea of the background in 
which he worked. 

The year 1842 was the year of Mahadev 
Govind Ranade’s birth ; and what was the state of 
things in 1842 ? Macaulay had started his deaden¬ 
ing, though well-meant,"educational curriculum 
for Indian schools. The dress, the deportment and 
the language of the Englishman became the 
standard for the Indian. I am not uttering any 
word of censure on the dress of persons present 
here. Until the other day, until my tailor in London 
taught me what to do, I used to wear, in common 
with the practices of my generation, the utmost 
stylish European costume. When I went to London 
on the first occasion, my tailor who happened to be 
the tailor of my sons found me not having properly 
dressed. He told me that the tie I wcrp was 
• 



wrong, that if; did not sifit the socks, that the 
waist-coat and tie were discordant, etc. These 
sartorial harmonies were not evident in my 
make-up. The result was I had to cut the 
Gordian knot and jettison the European costume* 
What was true of the outer vesture was true 
of the inner make-up of the India of 1842—90. 
The average Indian dared not think except in 
terms of European dress, dared not live except in 
terms of Europe. And what does Surendranath 
Banerjea say in his Autobiography ? As soon as 
he returned from England, he thought that the 
best thing that an Indian could do was to demons¬ 
trate the complete emancipation from the thraldom 
that lay over India. He says that in a revealing 
flash in his Autobiography. That was the back¬ 
ground of the time when Ranade was born—a not 
unnatural background. Macaulay had stated that 
the Indian educational system based on a single 
page of Shakespeare *was more important and 
greater in value than the Puranas and literature of 
India. He said it was a;positive disservice to the 
oountry to be allowed to be fed and nurtured on 
those indigestible, nay, deleterious books when all 
the resources of civilisation were at their disposal. 
Mahadev Govind Ranade—I propose to call him a 
path-tinder—was born in 'that environment. He 
went through the usual course of study which most 
of the bright young men of those -days . took. He 
was the favourite of Alexander Grant, a 'discerning 
European Professor of his College. He was one of. 
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the pet pupils of Prof; Grant, as some pupils Were 
found to be pet pupils of Prof. Porter of this Presi¬ 
dency, At that time, to be noticed by an English¬ 
man, to be regarded as something above what may 
be called the pristine, the normal run of students, 
was to attain to greatness. The lawyer on the look¬ 
out for patronage from Judges, students from Princi¬ 
pals, felt a thrill of exultation when they were 
recognised. A foreign Degree, earnt without much 
trouble but with spending money by way of taxi- 
fares and dinners, counted far more than the 
Degrees obtained under the meticulous discipline of 
humdrum teaching. 

Eanade was one of the first to arouse the 
spirit of nationalism in India by his rendering of 
the Mahratta History and his vindication of Sivaji’s 
character, exploding many ^superstitions that sur¬ 
rounded the life of Sivaji. He then turnecr to 
Economics. Ha had in those days—perhaps history 
may repeat itself—to emphasise and to stress and 
to re-stress that, in' the mysterious dispensation of 
Providence, ifc may perhaps be given to India not 
only to produce raw materials for manufacturing 
industries elsewhere but to industrialise herself, and 
stand shoulder to shoulder with the other self- 
reliant and progressive nations of the world. ’ He 
was one of the first economists to fight against the 
laissez/aire doctrine, which was indulged in by 
prosperous nations who built up an inescapable 
supremacy in trade and commerce so that, with the 
blessings of Providence, they may rule the world. 



it is not so much as a historian, not so much, 
as an economist or essayist, but as a personality 
that Ranade counted. It is one of the misfortunes 
of India that, having inherited, nay, originated, the 
system of Guru-Sishya Parcmbara and the crea¬ 
tion of Guruhula , none of our social and political 
leaders had built up a school behind them— 
though they bad signalised themselves in various 
directions—to carry on their traditions and teach¬ 
ings. In ‘England they have got the school of 
Darwin, the school of Herbert Spencer and others, 
but where have we in India the school of our great 
men, scientists, historians, politicians and statesmen, 
who could sav that, after them, their mantle will 
fall on somebody nearly equal to them, that their 
tradition will be carried forward, that their per¬ 
sonality will be transmitted? Alas,! such schools 
have been rare in this country. 

The first and most conspicuous attempt to 
found a school of politics and a line of disciples 
was made by Ranade, and it is that , aspect of 
Ranade’s career on which I should like to dwell 
for a moment. Ranade was a High Court Judge. 
Even before he became a High Court Judge, he 
threw himself into the work of social reform and 
.he was one of the founders of the Prarthana 
Samaj , a leading institution of his place. He 
braved many’attacks in this direction. In his days, 
people dared not talk much about political reform. 
But, Ranade braved all that. I knew Ranade. 
' As -a Judge many of my contemporaries knew 
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him. He was present at Social Conferences, which 
generally preceded or succeeded the Indian National 
Congress. He was not a member of the Indian 
National Congress. He was not even an elected 
delegate to the Congress; but one could find 
his handiwork in the Draft Resolutions that came 
up fox discussion before the Congress. He desired 
to leave behind a self-reliant group of persons, 
bound by laborious .work to assert "the claims and to 
vindicate the dignity and self-respect of India. 
In Social Conferences, his speeches breathed the 
loftiest patriotism, avowedly non-political but 
intrinsically political in importance; and in the 
labours of the Congress itself he continued to 
play the part of mentor. But more than all, he 
was the true inspirer of Gokhale. Politics in those 
days was somewhat different from the politics of 
today. In those days the first sod had to be 
turned, the roads had to b6 formed. The bits of 
granites were sharp and numerous. *The cementing 
was not there. Rhetoric alone did not carry the 
work ahead of the people. People had to learn and 
study books on Political Economy and History. 
Mass .appeals were not kno wn in these days. Public 
meetings then would be regarded as the mass 
meetings of today in an aggravated form. We, in 
those days, counted ourselves singularly fortunate if 
we had an audience of fifty. And to those audiences 
we displayed our powers of the English language, 
' the careful • accent and modulation of the tongue, 
dexterous extracts and quotations from Burke, 
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Morley and other worthies. I am speaking of my 
generation. The earlier generation might have 
suffered from an extra dose of that fervour. 

But having said all that on the debit side, let 
me now count up the reckoning on the credit side. 
Speaking to such audiences, we could not summon 
up slogans and be satisfied. We could not use any 
particular word like ‘ Pakistan ’ or ‘inquilab Zinda 
bad’ or something of the kind and sit down, feeling 
perfectly satisfied in our mind that we had started 
a train which would load and fire tlie gun powder 
at the end of it. We had really to make ourselves 
a little Encyclopaedic. We had not much follow¬ 
ing but we had to convince ourselves. We had to 
prepare carefully and speak to small but critical 
audiences. In the democracy of the future, we 
have to depend upon moving great masses. Men 
could not, in those far-off days, be moved by 
epigrams or slogans, however brilliant. Politics in 
those days did not-enjoy that advantage. People had 
to be convinced through the mind- 1 and then came 
conviction to the heart. Of course, it was then not 
the politics.of “ democracy.” But who, even now, 
is really a democrat ? If anybody says that 
Mr. Churchill or Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Stalin is a 
democrat, wfe know that it is not so. 

•Beginning, therefore, with Mahadev Govind 
Ran ade, going through the names of Lai Mohan 
Ghose, Anand Mohan Ghose, Surendranath Baner- 
jea, down to our own times, we find there have 
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bean gfceat men wbo quietly and patiently built up 
Indian politics. This was the ground-work on 
which successors went in different directions. In 
that work, Ranade’s contribution was superb. 
Gokhale, the disciple of Ranade, was a typical 
Parliamentarian, anxious to convince his opponent 
steadily, reasonably but not willing to give up 
essentials. Nevertheless he built up a tradition of 
statesmanship and of' politics. 

The Chairman has referred to certain burning 
topics of the times. 1 fwn neither a lawyer nor a 
politician. I am retired and, in many eyes, a dis¬ 
credited politician.* Nevertheless 1 think it would 
be cowardly on my part if, speaking on this 
occasion and following Mr. Sastri, I were to omit 
all mention of a topic which, to my mind, is most 
important and fundamental for India. I have been 
asked; “ What have I done, what has been my 
contribution, in regard to those • archaeological, 
ethnological and-zoological remnants—the Indian 
States ?” I have been asked why, if the Indian 
States want a certain amount of autonomy for 
themselves, I should plead I am not in favour of 
Pakistan. Let me here and now give an answer. 

If an Indian State, while asserting its internal 
autonomy like an equal unit of the India of the 
future, is not responsive to the wider currents of § 
national politics, and if an Indian State will not 
work in unison with What may be called All-India 
politics, I say that ‘that Indian State does not 



deserve to live. What Indian States ash now is 
nothing more or nothing less than what a well- 
ordered Province needs for itself vis-a-vis the Central 
power. • In other words, in what are internal 
affairs, in the creation and fostering of local indu¬ 
stries, agrienltnre and manufacture, there should 
be the utmost attention paid to local wants and: 
needs and rights, but all local grievances and wants 
are but straw and chaff compared to the urgent 
and compelling need of All-India. If a question \ 
arose, and a conflict ensued between .smaller local 
patriotisms and the higher patriotism, 'the greater 
demand must be preferred. , 

Having said that, I think there is another 
point of view which has not been sufficiently 
impressed upon the public and' that is this. 1 
Assuming for a moment that two or' three ‘ Stans ’ - 
appear in the Madras Presidency, and the same 
phenomenon were repeated elsewhere, I ask where 
" the common Customs and Tariff policy, the-: emigra¬ 
tion and immigration policy in relation to the - 
world, which is going to- be not the less but the 
more competitive even after this War, would be- 
People are apt to talk of the immediate urgency of 
doing something, in 'order to meet what is to-take 
place the day after tomorrow morning. ' You may 
and should plan for it. But there are bound to be 3 
many days after the day after tomorrow morning. ■ 
The real struggle is going to come after the War.' 
Millions and millions of people throughout the - 



world, who are now in war-work, would return. 
What have wo done to provide for them iu the way of 
land, employment and aids to a docent lifo ? There 
would be competition after the War. Humanity, 
such as wo know it, notwithstanding the various 
Avatar which we believe in, notwithstanding the 
emergence of Prophets who have signalised them, 
selves throughout the pages of history, has not 
essentially altered in its fundamental texture. 
God grant that now spirit may come at the end of 
tins War- Xra'de and commerce and high morality 
havo sometimes co-existed. But I have known few 
instances in which the active pursuit of trade and 
commerce and industry did not co-exist with all the 
Ten Commandments. That is going to be the case 
in the future. Nobody is going to tell Indians 
that as they have been good boys, as they could 
divide themselves into 4 .Stans they can be assured 
freedom from the inevitable struggle and com¬ 
petition. How are England and America going tc* 
live after the War unless trade with India con¬ 
tinues? How is America going to rest content 
until she makes good her losses ? If, after the 
War, India was to get her rights, India must speak 
as one Unit and India should bo one and indivisible. 
Promises are there, but peformanees are more than 
promises. It is not abstract doctrine. It is the 
question of hard, detailed, every-day administration. 
As one with some experience of administrative 
problems, I may tell you that, without the unity of 
India at the Centre, not a single problem can be 
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effectively solved. Taking for instance the food 
problem, assuming that the question was raised as 
to whether it was expedient to send rice to ' Ceylon 
.irf preference to Travancore and Cochin where, the 
people were starving, how could a much-divided 
India operate effectively ? It was said that my old 
and dear friend, Sir Baron Jayatilata, whose per¬ 
suasiveness 1 greatly appreciate, put an embargo 
on export of eggs and wegetable from Travancore 
to Ceylon- But Travancore was importing a 
certain quantity of tobacco from Jaffna and put a 
heavy tariff on that as a sort of retaliatory step. 
If the Government of India cannot say with one 
voice to the Ceylon Government what it could 
do, what it should not and could not do, the 
problem could not be solved and would not be 
solved .for ever. Supposing, for instance—I am 
speaking entirely of a fictitious case-—wheat or 
dhal was sent to Java rather than to India and 
India wanted some more wheat, and gold and silver 
were sold when they may well be kept in India, 
supposing copper went to Australia when India 
needed it; how could we deal with such problems ? 
What could my friend Mr. Jinnah, or Mr. C. Raja- 
gopalachari or Mr, E. V. Ramaswami Naickar or 
Dr. Ambodkar do if they were representing various 
• units and did not form part of a United Cabinet ? 
It would ,be impossible to govern, impossible to 
administer the country satisfactorily, if the slightest 
encouragement is given to any such disruptive and 
disintegrating idea as Pakistan. 
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In all these matters, politics is an unending 
struggle and it is always a game of the second best. 
It is true that compromise is of the essence of 
political transactions, but just fancy a compromise 
between a-husband and a wife, eaoh of whom has 
transactions with three or four partners. Com¬ 
promise is impossible excepting as between in- 
diviuals who are willing to compromise. In the 
‘game of politics, India has a great deal to learn. 
We need a great deal more of organisation, and 
organisation needs unity of impulse and achieve¬ 
ment. In appraising such problems which would 
arise in the future, wo must not also forget those 
patriots- those path-finders, those light-bearers, 
who put India on tho sure and certain road to self- 
fulfilment by their study, reflection and research. 
Politics has altered much now with the entry of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s great and irresistible power of 
mass-appeal for which Dr. Besant paved the way. 
Politics in the India of today has taken a more re¬ 
alistic and grimmer turn. We, of the older gener¬ 
ation, though we admire and appreciate from a 
distance, cannot fully enter into the spirit of 
politics. Do not therefore think that we are not 
aware of the great world-forces that are operating 
in India in the march towards the goal; but let not 
the younger. generation forget the immeasurable 
dobt that it owes to elders. 



I)r. ANNIE BE8ANT 

We aro met here today on a very special 
occasion. We to met here to do honour to and to 
commemorate the services and life-work of a per¬ 
sonage who may be rightly described as one of the 
most distinguished, if not the greatest, of the 
adopted children of India. That she was a chilcf 
of India was her boast- That was her claim,mamely, 
that notwithstanding her white skin, notwithstand¬ 
ing her place of origin, she was in spirit and out¬ 
look essentially Indian. It is therefore not inappro¬ 
priate for me to claim her as one of the greatest of 
the adopted children of India. 

This occasion is also special, for, as it has been 
pointed out by Mr. Ranganatha Mudaliar, this day 
marks t-ho completion of fifty years from tho day 
she landed in Tuticorin. An indefatigable public 
worker who had already made her mark in England, 
she decided, from the day that she landed in India 
fifty years ago, to devote hor matchless talents to 
the service of this country: 

This is also a special occasion booauso, ten' 
years after the demise of this great soul—she died 
on- the 20th of September 12P83'— Madras' has at last 
wiped out the reproach of ingratitude to a great 

*Saehivottama Sir C. F. Ramaswami Aiyar’s -Speech on the 
occasion of the Unveiling of the statue of Ur. Annie Besant at 
Madras on 16th November 1943, 
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helper and a great champion of India. Since the 
contra of her work was in Madras, and Adayar was 
her headquarters, it is indeed right and meet that 
Madras should honour this Citizen of the World. 

£.nd now, my friends, it is my duty and on an 
occasion like this, it were just and right, to sketch 
within the time allotted to me by myself and by the 
audience, the life-story of Dr. Besant, indicating 
what she stood for, what she meant, what she signi¬ 
fied and signifies to us all. Before I embark upon 
that task, let me repeat two verses which, she has' 
told me more than once, exerted the most profound 
influence upon herself. The first quotation is from 
the Gita. 

‘‘True Yoga is efficiency in action.’’ The second 
great saying which she has stated more than onco 
to be her watch-word and her inspiration is from the 
UpanUTiads-. 

ft 5PH M 1 

"‘Fearlessness is the true Brahman.”. If 
wa analyse tho character, the achievements, the 
life-work of Dr- Besant, we may best style her as 
the great and dauntless fighter and a great champion 
who nevertheless made up her mind from the begin¬ 
ning to fight within the law and never without the 
law. That, it seems to me, washer great lesson, 
that was one of her fundamental messages, to us. 
Laws may be corrupt, laws may be wrong, laws 
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may be iniquitous, but the way to proceed about the 
business of rectifying them was to strive to educate 
public opinion, to rouse popular conscience, so that 
the laws may be modified or eradicated. So long as 
the law remains law, so long as the law stands, not¬ 
withstanding all its iniquity and notwithstanding 
all legitimate grievances which it occasions, she held 
that it should be obeyed. Dr. Besant was thus the 
most pacific of the fighters and the most combative 
of the peace-makers. This, I feel,' would be not an 
inapt description of Dr. Besant. 

She stated that she was a re-incarnation of 
two persons. ' One of them was Hypatia of 
Alexandria and the other was Giordano Bruno. Be 
it remembered that Hypatia was a highly cultured, 
an extremely evolved being, who lived in the early 
times of Christianity when Christian virtues, were 
not so much in evidence as the might of the sword. 
Hypatia Was burnt at tho stake, and it is perhaps 
symbolic or emblematic that Giordano was also 
burnt at.the stake. Throughout her life, Dr. Besant 
was a fighter.—yes, a wonderful collaborator—yes, 
a great disciple, but she was more—she compre¬ 
hended all these in the predominant characteristic 
of her being, namely, her instinct for martyrdom- 

What a life was hers ! Bet me, in retrospect, 
take you over some of the outstanding dates in her 
life, some of the landmarks. Born, as we all know/ 
on the first of October 1847, she married early in 
1867 a very orthodox and rigid clergyman, the Rev. 



Frank Besant. She herself in her early days was 
an essentially religions and devoted 'soul. In her 
wonderful Autobiography , she has pictured her¬ 
self as wrapped up in mysticism, longing to become 
a “bride of Christ.” With this training and back¬ 
ground so pverpoweringly mystical, she married a 
matter-of-fact, virtuous, but somowhat humdrum 
gentleman. It was like mating an aagle to some¬ 
thing in a farm-yard. When her faith was lost, it 
was characteristic of her that she did not camou¬ 
flage her disillusion. After an epoch-making case 
in Court whore her oratory first became manifest 
to herself and to others, she emerged from faith 
into agnosticism, but a passionate and emotional 
variety of agnosticism. 

. She came across Charles Bradlaugh, who had 
all the endowments and many of the ornaments of 
life except the grace, 'the gift of religious belief. 
Charles Bradlaugh was a militant and pugnacious 
atheist, a fighter under adverse circumstances fight¬ 
ing hard for his belief. He did not minoe*natters 
and did not suffer fools gladly. Charles Bradlaugh 
and Dr. Besant came together and became joint- 
fighters for many unpopular causes—birth-control, 
freedom of belief and the combating of slums. Dr. 
Besant has very often described these .qualities of 
pugnacity and ‘never-saying-die,’ which may be said 
to be characteristic of a certain type of British 
racial make-up and especially of Charles Bradlaugh. 
They wrote-.many pamphlets together—she wrote 
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Under the pen-name of “Ajax’’. Charles Bradlaugh 
tried to get into Parliament. He succeeded more 
than once in being elected to Parliament, but as an 
atheist he would not swear the oath of allegiance on 
the Bible, and Parliament resolved to eject him. 
He was a romantic figure and a born orator and 
leader of men. A London crowd wanted to storm 
the House of Commons, and obtain an entrance for 
• Bradlaugh, but the House of Commons was equally 
determined not to allow this “infidel” to enter the 
House. Charles Bradlaugh received hurt from 
ushers attempting to expel him as he came to claim 
his right to his seat in the House. The crowd grew 
restless and threatened to become dangerous, but 
Dr. Besant and Charles Bradlaugh themselves faced 
the crowd and quieted it. “Take the crowd back.” 
he said, “if the law is wrong, we must change the 
law ; we cannot disobey it.” It is recorded as one 
of the greatest things done by them that the crowds 
Under the combined efforts of Dr. Besant and 
Charles*Bradlaugh did surge back. Parliament, 
struck by the incongruity of the situation, later on 
changed the law. But the lesson had been learned 
by Dr. Besant that a law should be altered only by 
legal means, but not otherwise. 

So their companionship in speech, thought, and 
action went on and from that time the position of 
Dr. Besant as an orator was unequivocal and gener¬ 
ally conceded. And what an oratory it was ! When 
she first • came to India, I confess that most of us 
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attended her lectures not so much for, their religions 
inner vesture but for the outer vesture, namely 
language. And what a voice ! Mr. Gladstone said 
that her voice and her elocution were the finest 
things he had known except for Signor Castelar, 
Prime Minister of Spain at that time. Her voice 
was audible in every part of a crowded hall, a voice 
which rumbled like thunder and yet thrilled one 
with the diapason of its music, a voice that was the 
vehicle of thoughts winged and dynamic, ‘sometimes 
disruptive, sometimes creative. With this voice 
and this gift of language she did her work in India 
as few'others have done. 

After some years of joint-work, Charles 
Bradlaugh and she drifted apart. I-have dwelt for a 
little on this aspect of her life, because those few 
years were perhaps the most formative and charac¬ 
teristic in the life of Charles Bradlaugh and his co¬ 
adjutor. The time came when Charles Bradlaugh 
became more conservative, and Dr. Besant entered 
more and more into socialism and worked with 
Ramsay Macdonald, the Prime Minister of the day 
before yesterday and the wreck of yesterday. With 
Ramsay Macdonald, George, Lansbury, Bernard 
Shaw, the Webbs and the Fabian Society, she work¬ 
ed among the poor and lowly in London. Her 
emotions were aroused by the sight of oppressed 
labour and the life of the slums. She led the match¬ 
makers’ strike. The matchmakers -frere one of the 
poorest-paid'group of* all London workers. She 
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Wanted always to fight for the down-trodden. If 
one reads abont England in those days, one finds 
that everything was painted in magic colours by 
and for the well-to-do. There was no pessimism ex¬ 
cept amongst the lowly. In the Clubs one could hear 
talk that the only basic issues that were important 
were those of Free Trade and Profit-making. These 
would solve England’s woes for all time, it was 
said that there was no poverty. But beneath this 
surface of optimism ran a deep undercurrent of 
misery and unrest among the labouring people in 
London, and it was among these people that Dr- 
Besant worked for many years, alohg with her 
friends. She went into Socialism and did her great 
work amongst the labourers in "many places and was 
also one of the first of the Suffragist leaders. 

On a particular day in'1889 she came across 
Madame Blavatsky, who was, with Colonel Olcott, 
one of the founders of the Theosophical Society, a 
Society with whose working I have a great deal'of 
acquaintance, though I have never been enrolled as 
a member. Madame Blavatsky was a kind of uni¬ 
versal and rugged genius, unconventional to a point 
but with also a deep religious and mystical outlook. 
The mystical turn of thought which was always 
dominant in Dr. Besant, but which had been sub¬ 
merged, now came to flower, and from 1889 to 1893 
she read and studied and pondered and ruminated 
and investigated and came to. her conclusions* 
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She came to India as a champion of -India and 
of the Indian way of life and thought. She came 
to India in 1893, but before leaving England she 
wrote* a booklet oh “England, Afghanistan and 
India” which people may well read today for its 
soundness and right outlook. 

On arriving in India Dr. Besant made up her 
mind to rouse the self-respect of Indians in India. 
Not that similar work had not been attempted be¬ 
fore her time. Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, Surendra- 
nath Banerjea, Gokhale, and Tilak had done a great 
deal in that direction, and Gandhi af ter her, and 
perhaps the contribution of Mahatma Gandhi was 
the greatest in this respect. But at the time that 
Dr. Besant came here, it was with a somewhat shame¬ 
faced countenance t that an Indian would wear 
Indian clothes. Even the turban was barely 
tolerated. But if a man pretended acquaintance 
with the English methods of tea-taking and eating 
and dressing and living, it was considered a point 
in his favour. It was not considered shameful not 
to know or speak one’s own mother-tongue. The 
time devoted to its study, or to the learning of 
Sanskrit, was regarded as largely a waste. A man 
was so mixed up with his studies in the schools 
where he had to learn everything in English, that 
he had no time for shaking himself free of the obses¬ 
sion ‘of the West. The great protagonist that she 
was, she defended everything good in*India. The 
position was that if cow-dung was used in India, 
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then cow-dung must be championed, must be cham¬ 
pioned as a most sanitary way of keeping a house 
clean. You differ from her way of proceeding but 
to a people imprisoned in alien ideas and bewitched 
by the Western standards and modes of life, some 
voice had to come to release them from the dun¬ 
geons of their own musings and imaginings and 
from their inferiority-complex. If it could be said 
of anyone that Indians were • enabled by him or her 
to shed their inferiority-complex and acquire respect 
and reverence for Indian personality and institu¬ 
tions as such, that credit must go to nobody so 
much as to Dr. Besant. 

Having begun thus, she started work in the 
educational sphere. I am. not going to deal with 
her work in Benares which culminated in and fructi¬ 
fied into that magnificent ^educational’ institution, 
the Benares Hindu University. Many collaborated 
with her- in this work, notably Pandit Malaviya. 
But she it;was that compelled Indians to shed their 
lethargy and work for a common purpose.. 

After that, she turned to politics and my only 
excuse for the narration of a personal episode is 
the light it throws on her life and character. In 
the years 1912 and 1913 it fell to my lot to, oppose 
Dr. Besant in relation to a particular matter respect¬ 
ing the guardianship of J. Krishnanrurti and his 
brother. IJs fell to me to fight Dr. Besant, to fight 
Mr. Arundale, to fight Mr. B. P. Wadia, to fight 
Sir Subramania Iyer, and many others, for whom 
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l bad great reverence and respect. Naturally, as a 
lawyer I felt it my duty in cross-examination to 
Suggest things that were resented. I had to 
suggest hidden depths of iniquity in what might 
have been a normal affair, but it was characteri¬ 
stic of Mrs. Besant that not one of the epithets I 
used or extravagances of speech on my part deflect¬ 
ed her from her purpose. It was after the con¬ 
clusion of the ease which, with childish vanity, I 
felt proud of winning, when 1 was wrapped up in my 
success, she said to me: ‘I think you have fought 
a clean fight. Will you come and join me to work 
for India’s political uplift?” It was three days 
after the conclusion of the case. 

The history of politics • in India until Tilak, 
Besant, and Mahatma Gandhi came on the scene 
was the history of Debating Societies in whose 
chambers ^net groups of twenty, forty, or sixty 
people combining together for collaborating over 
Resolutions academically faultless and essentially 
just, but so Suave, so sweet, so reasonable that 
nobody bothered about them. “We” think so and 
so. u We’’ resolve this and that. ‘The hall was 
crammed to the full ” with fifty or a hundred or 
five hundred people. This was the stuff we heard 
and rejoiced in. To none of us had come the vision 
of appealing to the masses, of going to the villages, 
of speaking -to the people at large, of making them 
realize what they could do, and what ft was their 
duty to do, in the future. As a tried political and 
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social worker, Dr. Besant brought into Indian 
politics for the first time this idea of propaganda 
and publicity, and of appealing to the masses,'of 
studying group-psychology and crowd-psychology 
and realizing that good use could be made of this 
great gift. The awakening of India from a long 
sleep had to come. It came through Dr. Besant 
herself, and none of us who have been in political 
work can forget that Indian life, Indian politics 
and political agitation, Indian education, would not 
have been ;what it is today, the history of India 
would have been fundamentally different, if Dr. 
Besant had not come on the scene. Mahatma 
Gandhi went- farther indeed in some directions. 
Where Dr. Besant’s audiences could be numbered 
in hundreds or a few thousands, Gandhiji’s audiences 
numbered ten thousand, twenty thousand, fifty 
thousand. His methods were essentially different 
in spirit from Dr. Besant’s .methods, ffkt. both had 
the objective of awakening the people at large. 

It’was between the years 1914 to 1917 that all 
this happened. There was a stir in the land. There 
was a reverberation, in the country, of new life. 
Dr- Besant became President of the Congress in' 
1917- : She f was interned and, for a while, was 
easily the best-beloved popular idol of India. But 
popularity in politics is easy to acquire; it is quite 
as easy to lose. By 1918 Mrs. Besant had lost her 
popularity by reason of her insistence on the need- 
to obey the law and to shun non-co-operation. She 
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could not Command arid iences or compel attention. 
It is neither the time nor the occasion to go into 
the inner life of that particular epoch in Indian 
history- There it was, but there again Mrs. Besant 
never for one moment dreamt of being either angry, 
disappointed, or disgruntled. Through New India 
and the Commonweal and on the public lecture 
platform she fought, day in and day out, against 
Mr. Gandhi—just as she wrote against the present 
system of Government- She fought for Home Rule. 
She worked against Non-co-operation. Side by 
side she incurred the dislike of the authorities and 
of the masses which she herself had awakened and 
she became comparatively friendless. I shall not 
deal with those great struggles which Dr. Besant 
had with the Madras Government, with a series of 
caseB which laid down the fundamental principles 
in certain branches of the law bul she was always 
• the same silver-tongued orator, the sage counsellor 
with infinite patience—the fighter and yet the recon- 
cilbr. 1 emphasize the word patience. Realizing 
that all these set-backs are only temporary, she 
believed that one must learn to put up with failure, 
and then to transcend and surmount ill-success. 
That was the Besant policy. 

About the year 1926 she travelled abroad with 
Mr. J. Krishnamurti and came back»to Adayar in 
1927, I should like to say a few words of this 
period of 1928—1983, because I regard those years 
as specially indicative of her real spirit. Easy it is, 
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if success blesses us, to display some easy virtues 
and to prove and demonstrate them. But it is 
difficult for one living amidst calumny, amidst 
obloquy, and oven, I may say, amidst oblivion,- at 
such a juncture to remain sweet-tempered, patient 
and forgiving, long-suffering, and yet hopeful of 
the future. As one who came across her very 
often during these 3'ears, I can say that I did not 
see one bitter expression on her face, nor did I hear 
from her lips one . vongeful word- She often said; 
“These are times through which India must pass. 
Having surmounted the present obstacles, she must 
come to her own. My work is done but others 
must fulfil it.” 

Dr. Besant’s life, as human life generally is, 
was an amalgam of success and failure. What was 
her success ? And what was her failure ? Her 
success, to my mind, lay in this—that she orga¬ 
nized the people of India- She ■ taught them the * 
virtue, not only of organisation, hut of bUsiness l%e 
organisation. Politics and Book-keeping seemed to 
be strangely at. variance with each other. Dr. 
Besant showed them that steady business-like 
habits and persistence are as essential for politics 
as for all professions and career's. She made it 
clear that business is business, and that, even in 
politics, organisation and attention to detail there¬ 
fore must be sought lor as much as adherence to 
great ideals- Her second success was-' the creation 
of an All-India spirit and the attempt to eliminate; 
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those barriers that are threatening us more and 
more as time goes on. The third success was the 
inculcation into us of respect for Indian personality 
and for Indian civilization. What was her failure ? 
I think her failure was that, notwithstanding her 
inmost desire, neither the religious harmony an 1 
religious unity of India nor i ndia’s political salva¬ 
tion was achieved. But if she failed, was it not 
primarily because we failed her and we failed our¬ 
selves? That is for us, not posterity, to answer. 
I rather think the conclusion will be in favour of 
her. 


And now, having unveiled the statue of Dr. 
Besant, which will keep alive her memory and 
remind us of a great career of transcendent talent 
devoted to the long-continued, exclusive worship 
and service of Mother India, I ask you to remember 
to learn a lesson from her life. And let me refer to 
some verse#* from Arthur Clough, which were often 
on her lips. 

“Say mot, the struggle naughty availeth, 

The labour and the wounds are vain; 

The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 

And as things have been they remain.” 

“And not by eastern windows only 
When daylight comes, comes in the light r 
In front, the snn climbs slow, how slowly, 

But westward, look, the land is bright!” 
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Tli© work of persons like Dr< Besant is not for 
a day* is not for a year, is not for a decade. The 
results of that work are not easy for us to keep 
alive and to profit by. Whether this battling for 
the right, battling always within the law, battling 
without any reserve, has been of avail, time alone 
will show. But she made us realize the imperman¬ 
ence of failure and the certainty of ultimate success 
if we remain true to ourselves and our destiny, 
These were the lessons of her life. May I conclude 
by quoting from one of her Convention Addresses in 
1905 in which she speaks of this hope and this pro¬ 
gramme 2 Sri Krishna, before the Kurukshetra 
battle began, went to Duryodhana and asked him 
not to begin the fighting and when all other argu¬ 
ments had failed, even unveiled his mystic and all 
pervasive form as Ishvara. Duryodhana. was not 
convinced. Speaking of that episode in one of 
those memorable passages occurring i^p many of 
those Convention discourses which lit up the 
Puranas and the Itihasas with a floodlight, she' 
said: # 

The value of effort does not lie in the im¬ 
mediate success, as success may be coun¬ 
ted by you and me. Efforts directed to 
noble ends are never lost, but are an ever 
accumulating force. He knew that right 
action is not wrought by the'wise for the 
immediate and apparent fruit of action; • 
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that right action ought always to be pel- 
formed, even though inevitable failure 
waits to meet it, and He well knew that 
all those efforts of His were forces, ener¬ 
gies, necessary to bring about the ultimate 
result in what is still to us the far-off 
future. 

And she used the following remarkable words *• 
Those efforts for peace made by Sri 
Krishna, frustrated as they seemed to be at 
the time by the wilfulness of Duryodhana, 
those efforts are part of the energies that 
are making for peace universal in the 
future, when the need for the lessons of 
war will be over, and the white wings of 
peace will brood over a world at rest. 

The efforts of such selfless workers as Dr. 
Besant, irrespective of their immediate fruits, are 
never lost but provide the energies that “are mak¬ 
ing for peace universal in the future, when the need 
for the lessons of war will be over.’’ 



POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION ON A 
UNIFIED ALL-INDIA BASIS * 


I am very grateful bo you for giving me an 
opportunity to speak on the main matters dealt 
with in your observations yesterday. I eonoeive 
the work and the jurisdiction of this Committee to 
be both very general and very particular. It 
would have to be very particular and specific for 
the reason that there is no point in creating over¬ 
lapping activities in connection with the various 
committees setup by the Government of’India and 
by organisations connected with the Government 
of India. It would have to be general because this 
■General Policy Committee’s function I conceive to 
bp that of also reconciling the work of all other 
ccpmittees and trying to harmonise their conelu- 
sio:$jj§|o that a practical programme may be arrived 
at* Let me be a little more detailed. We are all 
aware of a very important committee that has been 
constituted with regard to Public Health, presided 
.over by my distinguished friend Sir Joseph Bhore. 
We are aware also of the Resolutions now arrived 
at provisionally with regard to the Road Pro¬ 
gramme. We are equally aware of Mr. Sargent’s 

*Dewan Sachivottama Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar’s. 
speech at the Meeting of the Re-construction Committee of 
the Government of India at New Delhi on'18th January 
1944. 



scheme- Mr. Sargent’s Educational scheme in¬ 
volves an ultimate outlay of 600 crores; the Rail¬ 
way Programme and the Road Programme may 
come to 300 crores ; the Public Health Programme 
may mean 200 or 300 crores. These are all no 
doubt long-term programmes, but even long-term 
programmes, conceited in that manner and ex¬ 
pressed in terms of such financial commitments, 
involve the reconciliation of divergent, or not 
wholly consistent, policies. His Excellency the 
Viceroy, in a recent speech, indicated a certain 
order of priority. He suggested that the food- 
problem would be the first in order of priority and 
one could also gather that he thought that Educa¬ 
tion might be postponed somewhat, to meet the 
other and more urgent demands upon the energies 
and the purses of the people, Whatever these 
specific priorities may be, this Committee would be 
discharging its duties most efficiently if it set 
before itself the task of analysing and of subse¬ 
quently co-ordinating the work of these s^feal 
committees and organisations that are functioning 
today. It is from that point of view and with that 
objective that I shall permit myself to speak fox a 
while. 

The first point that I desire to make is that 
there is no blinking the fact that, in order ade¬ 
quately to plan either from the Financial or the 
Exchange or Currency point of view or from any 
other, it would be absolutely essential to insist 
upon central planning, ; central direction based to a 
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large extent on a central directive and stimulus. 
I am emboldened to emphasise that aspect of the 
matter, having regard specially to the experience 
that has been the lot of some of us. Some of those 
experiences have been painful—experiences tending 
to show that it is possible to over-accentuate or 
over-emphasise local needs,ilocal demands, local sen¬ 
timent, local patriotisms, and local financial and 
other commitments. I am referring specially to 
the food-problem. Even now—-I am not saying this 
in a spirit of reproach and I am making my obser¬ 
vations in order to be helpful and not to be des¬ 
tructively critical—even now the amount of Central 
control that is exercised compared with what may 
be exercised is exiguous, fragmentary and imper¬ 
fect. Let us take a simple case, and my colleagues 
will pardon me if I refer to a matter which, in 
their opinion, I am apt to dwell upon too much, like 
King Charles’ head in Dickens’ novel, “David 
Copperfield”. Take the food-problem in'so far as it 
appertains to the part of the country from which I 
come. Travancore is at a very end of India and we 
are getting our food from the Persian Gulf—barley 
from the Persian Gulf, rice from Sind, rice and other 
grains from Bhawalpur, rice from Kashmir, millets 
from the United Provinces, and a certain amount of 
foodstuff from Orissa. One would have thought that 
it would be possible for the Central Government to 
have so arranged matters, both from the point of 
view of convenient transport and otherwise, that 
Kashmir and Bhawalpur send their surpluses to the • 
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United Provinces, the United Provinces send their 
surpluses to the Central Provinces, the Central 
Provinces to Madras and Madras to Travancore, 
That has not been done, and I think that has not 
been done because there is not enough appreciation 
in the country at large, in the various provincial 
centres and amongst the people taken as a whole 
and even in the cases of Governments which are 
dealing with this matter, of the importance of co¬ 
ordinated activity. I leave the food-problem. 
But before I do so, I shall also point out that it 
was because of the thorough and long-standing 
neglect of the coastal shipping facilities of India 
that today we are reduced to such desperate straits 
for the purpose* of moving food from (let us say) 
Sind to Bombay, to Cochin and to Travancore. 
And I take it that similar problems have confronted 
the Government in various other localities. I am 
not here speaking to a brief in regard to the food- 
problem, nor am I endeavouring to get any advan¬ 
tage for my own State in regard to the supply or 
the movement of food-grains. I am only using 
that example as a warning and a kind of beacon 
light for the purpose of warning us and enabling 
us to guide our progress aright. 

My thesis would be that, whatever may be the 
political destinies of individual units or groups of 
units in this country—and I am not going to enter 
into those vexed- questions for obvious reasons— 
whatever the theory of separate or multiple sove¬ 
reignties might he, whatever the future might 
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disclose in regard to these programmes, it is essen- 
tial at least as a short-term policy, until England and L 
India can get the utmost possible benefit from those - 
arrangements which I trust will be beneficial and 
will be inevitable after the War, it is necessary that 
the economic policy, the financial policy, the plan¬ 
ning policy of India, should be directed from the • 
Centre -watchfully, vigilantly and strongly. A 
statesman many years ago in England said ; ‘‘We ; 
are all socialists now”. Is there any doubt that, 
whether we like it or not, the logic of-e vents is 
converting us into communists, whether we call 
ourselves communists or not ?. I am very strongly 
opposed to the communistic theory of holding pro¬ 
perty ; I do not hold with the communist philo¬ 
sophy in many matters ; but the triumphant mani- * 
festation of what State-ownership, State-regulation, 
State-control of industry, manufacture and planning 
could do in the U. S. S. B. has, I think, endowed 
most of ,us with a communistic outlook or, at all i 
events, an outlook not antagonistic to the commu- ^ 
rustic philosophy of regimentation of effort under - 
the watchful and anxious guidance of the State. ] 
In answer, therefore, to what fell from the Chair-* J 
man yesterday in the course of the preliminary ' 
remarks, I would say that the role of the State in I 
regard to post-war planning is and must be regarded 
as fundamental and inescapable; in other words, i 
with regard to fiscal policy, the regimentation of 
capital and of labour and the harmonisation of } 
capital and labour also in relation to such matters ■ ' 
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as roads, shipping, air-service and other communi¬ 
cations, supply of power, manufactures and indus¬ 
tries and various other matters, the Centre cannot 
abdicate its powers and responsibilities. And I 
am saying it as a person who here represents an 
Indian State, At another place, the representative 
of a prominent Indian State expressed an appre¬ 
hension that there might be some curtailment of 
the sovereignly and the integrity of the State 
administration if the Central Government took 
upon itself too meticulous and too sustained a 
control over such things as the supply of electrical 
power, irrigation and so forth. My answer then 
was, and my answer now will be, that in the urgent 
situation in which we are placed today, if an In¬ 
dian State notwithstanding its heritage of sove¬ 
reignty is going to be irreconcilable, is going to 
act not in consonance with but antagonistically to 
the welfare and the progress of India as a whole, 
that Indian State or those Indian States do not 
deserve to exist. This is-true not only of Indian 
States and Provinces. I would, without hesitation, 
say that it is the part and lot and elementary duty 
of Indian States, and the part and lot of British 
India, to work together, to reconcile themselves to 
the Central control in all All-India policies, apart 
from local and Stat6 policies and governance. Let 
there be representation of Indian States, if yon 
please; let them have the fullest say as to the 
formulation of policy ; let them have a chance of 
putting forward their views, but having done so 
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let them agree to a Central control 'and Central 
laying down of the'policy. I am the more anxious 
to emphasise this, because, already, I see signs of a 
fissiparous tendency, signs of dangers resulting 
from what may be called disintegrated, inharmoni¬ 
ous policies. What is happening today ? We are 
all anxious to start heavy industries on a large- 
scale. We are getting to be anxious today, but at 
the beginning of this War, what was Australia and 
what was Canada in regard to most matters ? 
Australia and Canada are exporting-nations, ex¬ 
porting munitions. India was in no worse a posi¬ 
tion than Australia or Canada, but Australia and 
Canada had a national policy with the result that/ 
in file matter of heavy industries, the world has to 
import things from Canada and.Australia, instead 
of Canada being a main importing country in regard 
to chemicals, machinery, aeroplane parts, shipping 
and many other things. All this has been done in 
tan years. What is it that has been done in India? 
Very little indeed. And we have to make up 
tremendous lee-way. We cannot afford to stay 
where we are, and unless large expenditure of 
capital and the influence which the Government of 
India can and.should exercise for the purpose of ‘ 
getting all facilities for creating heavy industries’ 
in this country are decided upon and unless India 
can talk with a single undivided voice, there will 
be murderous competition. We shall be nowhere; ’ 
Many persons think that, after the War, ■ in some 
mysterious m^ner everything.,will bq 



India can begin to industrialize herself. I doubt 
it. There will be many countries which are 
ravaged, many countries in which industries will 
have been completely paralysed, if not eliminated. 
A cry will arise, just as it arose after the last War 
w^s over, a voice that will ask : “ How can Czecho¬ 
slovakia, how can .Poland, how can Northern Italy 
and Austria with all the munition factories blown 
to smithereens, sustain themselves unless their 
factories are re-established so that those industries 
might pay for the food that Italy and Poland gmd 
Czeoho-Slovakia and Austria would need ? ” And 
there will hate to be many priorities. The im¬ 
ported machinery is already difficult to get. It is 
getting difficult to obtain articles even for elemen¬ 
tary 'needs. The Member for Supply knows it, as 
well as I do, that it is extremely difficult to get 
machinery from any part of the world. We need 
intensive cultivation, but*intensiveualtivation needs 
chemicals and manures, and the Supply Member 
knows the difficulty of getting machinery for this 
pprpose from other countries. That difficulty is not 
going to be lessened. It is going to be augmented 
hundred-fold after the War and unless from today 
the Government of India makes itself an intolerable 
nuisance to the British Government &nd the United 
States Government and insists on industrializing 
herself, here and now, and from tomorrow, the 
position of the day-after-tomorrow is going to be 
a serious one. 

A gre^t dpal of conjoint effort would be needed 
in the matter of irrigation, hydro-electric power 
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and so forth, ,and there again the function and the 
duty of the Centre is clear- It was in the year 
1925 that a scheme involving the irrigation of the 
dry parts of Hyderabad, of Mysore ,aud the Madras 
Presidency was initiated at the instance of one* 
who tried to do something for irrigation and hydro* 
electric enterprises during his tenure of office as 
Member of the Government of Madras. There was 
another scheme which had been, pending—only for 
85 years. That was what was called the Mettur 
Scheme. This irrigation-project involved certain 
negotiations with Mysore. They took three years 
and that scheme materialised, but the other matter 
of the Tungabhadra irrigation-project, in regard to 
which I attempted to do something in 1925, is still 
pending and is exactly in the same position today 
as it was in 1925. That was a scheme for irrigat¬ 
ing about a million and a half acres. If that 
scheme had gone through,, if the Centre had func¬ 
tioned effectively and brought Hyderabad, Mysore 
and Madras together and insisted on treating the 
scheme as an All-India problem and if the resulting' 
hydro-electric supply had also started, then today 
instead of being famine * areas, Bellarv, Cudappa, 
Kurnool and some parts of Mysore and Hyderabad 
would have been the granaries in India. The food 
problem would have been greatly eased. The same 
problems will arise in the future- Those problems 
vary profoundly from place to place. Naturally 

* This refers to Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar himself.* 



local needs, local aspirations and local finances are 
unable to confront those problems and to grapple 
with them. A large part of India wants irriga¬ 
tion, but one part of India—the part from which I 
come—wants de-irrigation. Our trouble is to get 
rid of the water ; our rainfall is 100 to 200 inches 
in many parts of the State and never less than 80 
inches .on an average, and go our problem is one of 
reclamation. Just as Holland had to reclaim vast 
areas of lands, so we have to reclaim our lands from 
water. We want pumping-sets for that and hydro¬ 
electric power- Naturally, it will be very difficult 
for another Province to realise the particular needs 
of our State. They cannot understand this pro¬ 
blem. It will be necessary, therefore, for the 
Centre to see where an industry or irrigation or 
electric scheme should be placed, what the best 
w;ay is of establishing that industry, how the 
money • that is available should be spent. And 
after all, it must be realised that Central initiative 
is required to settle the question of extensidn of 
agriculture, the question of settlement of soldiers 
on new lands, the making available suitable occu¬ 
pations for the returned soldiers, the making avai¬ 
lable occupations for the under-dog by way of 
cottage industries spread all over the country, 
the delimitation of Ae fields of the cottage indus¬ 
try and heavy-scale industry, the question of loca¬ 
tion of industries, the prevention of over-lapping 
of industries so as to preyent what 'is happening 
in the * case of Universities and educational 



programmes being not repeated in thissphere. Let 
not every Province, every .State, start the same 
industries and ask for the sa^me kind of machinery. 
There must be some kind of direction, some kind of 
planning from somewhere whereby it might belaid 
down and enforced that such and such -a region is 
apt for one dr other kind of activity, or that suet 
and such a region is apt for one kind of industry 
and not for another. That may even need treading 
on people’s corns. That may require a certain 
amount of What may be called unpopular 'pro* 
grammes, but unless that'planning is regarded and 
carried oq£ in that spirit, the future would be very' 
difficult indeed, because, after all, notwithstanding 
all this talk of abnormal sterling balances, our re' 
sources are limited in relation to our needs. 

Today, we are talking,’ and rightly talking, qf 
the interdependence of every part of the worm > 
upon every other. England tomorrow and the day 
after will be much less independent than she wgs '& 
before this War. We talk of independence; we J 
talk of Indian independence. 'England cannot be, f 
and will no^ r be, independent; the United States j 
cannot be, and will not be, independent ; Russia ;. J 
cannot be, and will not be, independent. To say C 
that is not to say that what majpbe called ‘political j| 
solutions’ are to be brushed aside. Without the. | 
solution of the political, problems, the necessary 
outlook* the desire, the inequation, the- enthusiasm,, J 
will not - be! forthcoming. And enthusiasm is. of the ;f 
essence of planning. But that having been ^ 
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achieved—and we all pray to God that it might be 
soon done—the work is just starting. The world 
will emerge into interdependence—political and 
economic interdependence—of England, America 
and every other part of the world. That inter¬ 
dependence will involve planning for world-indus¬ 
tries. for world-agriculture, for world-economy. If 
India has to play her part in the future world and 
if she has to deserve to live, that planning must 
start now and from this moment and here. She 
must plan for, herself primarily, and then also 
harmoniously with the rest of the world. This 
Committee, I trust, will be an instrument for the 
purpose of those reconciliations, those harmonisa¬ 
tions, those integrations and that co-ordinated 
unified policy, without which planning for the 
future would be futile and would not give us the 
pesults that we are longing for. 



TREATY RIGHTS OF INDIAN STATES* 

I eonfegs to a feeling of embarrassment arising 
out of the very generous though-frank statements by 
the/President. He has told us that this meeting is 
not open to the Press because he is apprehensive that 
otherwise there may be no opportunity of free dis¬ 
cussion or a scope for candid exchange of views. 
Being his guest, I am bound rigidly to respect the 
laws of hospitality. But I may say, Mr. President, 
that the substance of what I say today is intended 
for even a wider audience than the one I am addres¬ 
sing. . 

My friend, Sir H. P- Mody, has referred me as 
a fugitive or elusive colleague of his and has adver¬ 
ted to certain facts in my life-history. Although I 
do not wholly deserve his kindness, yet, there is, 
perhaps, some appropriateness in my speaking on 
such a subject to this very distinguished audience 
today, for it is true that I ai# perhaps one of the 
few in India who have been in active and even 
controversial political life and a member of every 
variety of legislature in India as well as a member 
of a local Government and, fm: some time, of the 
Central Government and, in acraition, it has been 


^Speech delivered by Sachivotfcama Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar 
at the Inaugural meeting of the Bombay. Branch of the 
Indian Council of World Affairs at Bombay on 6th October. 

1844. 
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given to me to be an adviser of many Indian States, 
large and small, before I repaired to Travaneore. 
I am saying this not by way of self-laudation but 
because it has become possible for me to study what 
has been happening and what us likely ta happen 
in Indian States, especially vis-a-vis British Intjja. 

But before I proceed further with my main 
theme, there is a fundamental proposition with 
which I shall start my remarks, a proposition 
which it -is necessary for me to emphasise, right 
through. My point is this, namely, that treaty 
rights or no treaty rights, no Indian State has a 
right to exist which does not come into -any scheme 
by which there is created a Central direction or 
Central control of matters that appertain to the 
Indian States and British India alike or which does 
not loyally conform to all political arrangements 
that may be arrived at for the governance of India 
and. all ideologies that may be evolved as the result 
of free and equal discussion and resultant com- 
promises. I see orrall hands discussions, disquisi¬ 
tions and . controversies about the refuge which 
Indian States are anxious to rush into, that refuge 
being their Treaty rights. By thbse words “Treaty 
rights, ’lit is extended that Indian States wish to 
put themselves into a position' of exceptional safety 
by-exceptional methods, the idea being that they 
would resent any impact (from outside* So much 
islbis fthe. case that in a bright:. little publication 
entitled “-The Indian Readers 5 Digest,” published in 
Boinbay-City, the proposition was re-stated when I 
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■ventured to raise a humble voice of expostulation 
regarding what, in common with many others, I 
regarded as a contingent or contemplated division of 
India as a result ’of the Gandhiji—Jinnah talks, 
which have now fortunately terminated. At one 
tiafce it was fashionable to speak of and plead'for 
the unity of India and one of Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
publications bears that title, but now, .it seems to 
be the case with some eminent personages that such 
unity need not be advocated. 

The paper referred to says : 

“The reflection 'about arm-chair criticism is 
prominently brought to one’s mind when 
reading the statements issued by Sir C. P. 
Eamaswami Aiyar, the Dewan of Travan- 
core. In one of his statements he vehe¬ 
mently denounced vivisection of the 
country. •‘Not one of the Indian States,, 
according to him, will consent to dis¬ 
memberment of the couRry into Pakistan, 
Hindustan, Dravidastan or any other 
“ stan. ” This enthusiasm to see Mother 
India wh'ole and intact is all very well 
and good, but coming as£ does from the 
executive head of an Indian State, it will 
bear a little amount of examination. All 
this clap-trap about ‘ vivisection ’ of the 
country is just cheap sensationalism, when 
we consider the fact that the States as they 
at present exist have little to do with the 



British Indian territory surrounding them. 
At least, as far as-the people are concern¬ 
ed, the State authorities have always and 
everywhere built up a “Great Wall” bet¬ 
ween elements of population living across 
the borders- -which does result m adlhe- 
thing much worse than the so-called .‘vivi¬ 
section’ of the country,” 

That was th.9 position taken up by certain section 
of the Press of which this is a specimen. 

In what I am going to say I am trying to indi¬ 
cate that the charge so made is not established and 
that the Indian States have willy-nilly a great deal 
to do with British India and amongst themselves 
inter se. Let us analyse exactly how the position 
stands. In a volume in which strong opinions 
regarding the States have been emphatically ex 
pressed, Prof. Coupland. ( Vide his “Indian Politics” 
Part III, page 150) has stated as follows: 

“ Sir G- P- jUmaswanai Aiyar, Dewan of Tra- 
vancore, said in January 1943; If any 
Indian State, while asserting its right to 
internal sovereignty if unresponsive tv 
natio®! tendencies or is not working in 
harmony with national policy elsewhere 
in India, that State does not deserve to 
.live.” 

That statement of mine was not private but a public 
statement made by me and I may add that it was 



fully authorised and it was made after, and as a 
result of, ray conversation with responsible men in 
other Indian States. There are many Indian States 
which-, take the line that internal autonomy or 
internal sovereignty may be demanded for an 
In#an State as it is;demanded for a Province, but 
jhst as it has been argued that Pakistan, even if it 
unfortunately comes into existence? must inevitably 
develop live contacts with an integrated and unified 
India and must obey the mandates of that unified 
India in the executive) legislative and other spheres 
so Indian States will claim'no higher nor different 
positions.' If Bengal, faced with a food famine, en¬ 
joying the privileges of provincial autonomy, has, 
at every stage!, to rely up'on Central Government, 
for the procurement and distribution of foodstuffs 
so as to alleviate its misery, and for that purpose be 
under Central Government control and guidance, a 
siniiar position confronts every Province and State. 
Whether you deal with qu^tiona of political eco¬ 
nomy or. social rebuilding or of industrialisation or 
of commerce or of any other subject of all-India 
importance, we are bound .necessarily to come up 
against the probfem as to whether a Unit can 
survive unless it accepts some |jud of Central 
control,- What the States might say* what the 
Provinces have said, what the nations of the world 
may insist when they come together in- the near 
future and are forged yito a new structure by the 
impact of world opinion is that, in the formulation 
of-Central policy, in the elucidation of Central 



doctrines, these States or these Units should also be 
adequately represented so that their point of view 
might be brought home to the Central authority, 
whether legislative, executive or judicial. More 
than that no State can ask for. Therefore it is not 
a deserved charge to say that Indian States are, 
a whole, interested in keeping themselves in 'the ^ 
position of various islands having nothing to do 
with other islands, whether*those islands be neigh? 
bouring Indian States or Provinces or the Central 
Government or any organisation which has got to 
exercise authority over the whole country. 

My second point is this. There is no getting 
away Trom’ the fact that it is impossible to deal 
with 601 States, on an equal footing. The position 
in regard to them is as follows. There are 601 
States, Estates , and Jagirs, all of them having defi¬ 
nite political status and entity. Out of the' 601, 
40 have Treaty relationships, and the rest have, ’ 
what are called, engagements and samds. 30 
States out of them have Legislative bodies ; 40 have 
High Courts ; 66 have*fixed Privy Purse; 46 have 
a graded Civil List; 54 have Pension or Provident 
Fund scheme in regard to their employees. Arffl 
the 40 Treaty Statff have three fourths of the total 
Indian State population. Hyderabad has a popu¬ 
lation of about 12 or 13 million and a revenue of 
12 erores (now 16). Mysore has a population of 
'71 millions and a revenue of*7i or 8 erores. 
Travancore has a population of 64 millions and a 







revenue of 51 crores . 1 Kashmir has a population of 
3 millions and a revenue of 3 to 4 crores. Gwalior 
has a population of 3 millions and a revenue of 3 to 
31 crores. Baroda has a population of 4 millions and 
a revenue of 3 to 31 crores. It will be seen that 
* Hyderabad, Mysore and Travancore alone which are 
the most populous States in India,'-have within 
their borders about 25 million, that is, between a 
•fourth and a third of the total population of the 
States. There are some States in Kathiawar and 
in Gujarat which, notwithstanding their small 


territory and their relatively small populations 
have made great advances in financial stability 
social reform, economic stability and so forth, But 
there are other States of which the same thing 
cannot be said. We have to make up our minds as 
to what States can survive and have a separate 
and -independent existence • in the economy and 
political .constitution of the future and how the 
other States should be brought together so as to 
face the future. I do not know what the expedient 
is likely to be. Whether, any States should be 
mediatised as in. Germany about a 100 years ago or 
whether the States should go into a confederation 
or federation as is sometimes ipggested or whether 
they should be absorbed into British India or into 
other Indian States : these are matters of great 
complexity deserving full discussion and not a few 
corns may have to be trodden upon. But.a State, 
with a superficial area-of. 3 or even 301 sq. miles 
cannot be an independent State with only a 
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revenue of half a lac of Rupees a year or less. A 
similar problem faced the League of Nations which 
came to grief by not solving it. The position 
regarding such a State is one of undoubted com" 
plexity. It is very hard to reconcile any State to 
extinction, total or partial. There are States 
which cannot think of a Privy Purse apart from 
the Public Purse ; cannot think of a High Court 
or of the elementary machinery of Government. 
States cannot all be clubbed together and we must 
definitely come to some kind of arrangement which 
will differentiate between the States which can and 
should stand on their own legs and those which 
cannot. This is an aspect on which there is bound 
to be difference of opinion and on which contro¬ 
versy is bound to arise in the coming years. With 
these prefatory observations, I shall deal with the 
Treaty Relationships. 

To put it bluntly, much of what is stated about 
Treaty Rights and Treaty Relationships is beside 
the point* Many writers and speakers have spoken 
about Treaty Rights and their fundamental sanctity 
and importance, but. I make bold to state, that the 
Treaties and thpir history have not often been care : ' 
fully analysed. Until 1813 . many of the Treaties 
that were entered into were Treaties avowedly 
of alliance- There was no question of Paramountey, 
or subordination-, . of superiority* or inferiority. 
•The parties were allies and friends. The first series 
of Treaties on the basis of such an alliance were with 
the States of Hyderabad, Travancore, Qadh, the 
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Mahratta Princes of Baroda, Gwalior, Nagpur and ; 
Kolhapur. The second stage came when, Qwing to 
internecine disputes or on account of the rise of 
phenomena like Hyder Ali and Tippu, some States; 
needed or wanted military protection. In some 
* States troops called Subsidiary Forces were sta¬ 
tioned. To take an example, the Mahrattas were 
required not to attack each other, not to attack 
Mysore, Hyderabad or Travancore- They could 
however attack the Rajput States. In other words, 
they, were treated as independent Princes who got 
qualified military assistance from British Govern, 
nrent under certain conditions. They were allowed 
to have outlets for expanding in one direction but 
not, in all directions on the basis of the “ring-fence” 
thebry. Later on they were asked not to have any 
contact with any neighbouring State. At this 
stage the British did not recognise Treaty Relations 
of States with each other because all political 
relationships were- to be conducted only through 
the- British- Government. .Later, a decision' was 
taken, to sweep away the Sovereignty of the Peshwa 
and to bring about the elimination of the Mahratta 
’influence in Rajputana-■ Then came the Mutiny 
and new ideas germinated. After t£e Mutiny, most 
Treaties were ratified and confirmed, but there¬ 
after it waa taken for granted that the British 
Crow aw as entitled to intervene r to prevent gross 
misrule, to recognise succession and to give , advice, 
on several -matters. * ■ . . 
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Now let me take the Treaty relating, to Travan- 
core. I deliberately choose Travancore because ^he 
remarks that I may make arise from first-hand 
knowledge. Travancore has, during the {fast mil¬ 
lennium, never been over-run by an invader. No 
power, Dutch, French* British or Moslem, has ever 
invaded Travancore and the dynasty now in exist¬ 
ence has been in continued existence even before 
825 A. D. when Quilon was founded. The tradi* 
tion is that, when after the Council of Nicea, there 
was a difference between two groups of Christians, 
one group settled down in Travancore and the Ruler 
at that, time gave that group all facilities for build¬ 
ing churches and founding colonies. The Dutch 
invaded Travancore but their navy was defeated 
and its Admiral and Commander-in-Chief, De 
Lannoy, was taken prisoner. He joined the service 
of the King of Travancore and served him fox 37 
years and there is a church after his name in 
Travancore'. The Portuguese and the French came 
to the West Coast but never invaded the State. In 
1685, the East India Company was given the lease 
of a place called Anjengo for pepper trade. Pepper' 
was grown only in Malabar and Cochin and Tiavan- 
oore and for the purpose' of. encouraging the export 
of pepper there was a Treaty entered into with the 
Ruler of Travaiicore. In 1793 there was an agree¬ 
ment with the Raja of Travancore known as # the 
Pepper Contract which states: ^3000 candies of 
clean pepper at the rate of 150 Bombay rupees per 
candy exclusive of Customs had to be supplied to 



the Bombay Government for 10 years in return for 
.at™ and European goods”. This was in 1798. 
In the ' meantime,- about 1759, a very great 
monarch of Travancore consolidated the State and 
dedicated it to God. As a result, the Maharaja of 
Travancore is the Viceroy administering the State, 
and the Deity is the Euler of Travancore to whom, 
after consolidating all his conquests, Maharaja 
Martanda Varma dedicated the whole of the State, 
This historical fact explains many things. In the 
first place it explains the importance of the temple 
and the importance of the Temple' Entry Procla¬ 
mation about which some of you might have heard. 
The temple, there, was the source of sfjhal standards 
and influence as well as of religion, and political 
power was vested in those persons only who could 
go into the temple and belonged to high castes. 
The whole of the business of the State was confined , 
to certain communities amongst the Hindus. Now • 
all Hindus enjoy equality and this has meant a 
great deal. 

. To go back to political history, when the 
Dutch tried invasion-tactics and withdrew, they ‘ 
made treaty with the Kaja of Travancore in 1759 .. 
by which they undertook never to ' attack Travan¬ 
core and not to attack any Mend-of Travancore. 
When in 1756 the British Were facing insurrection 
in Tinnevelly and the Poligar territory, they asked > 
Travancore for help and the State‘armies fought 
with the British army in the Southern District^. 
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In the Treaty of Mangalore, after the war® with' 
Hyder Ali and Tippu, the Maharaja of Travan* 
core was mentioned as a Friend and Ally. The 
Treaty.is stated to be one of perpetual alliance, 
friendship and subsidy to settle and fix the terms 
of their old friendship and alliance. The Pepper 
Contract was to continue in perpetuity.. The 
Company engaged' not to impede the course of 
conduct of the Raja of Travancore and privileges 
of trade were to continue. Very soon thereafter, 
when Tippu’ started trouble again, the Maharaja 
asked for military assistance and there was; an 
agreement for stationing two battalions .of Sepoys 
on the frontier and, in declaring war against Tippu, 
the British stated that they were going to fight 
Tippu, partly > in order to help the Travancore 
Maharaja. Before and after the conquests of Tippu, 
the Rajas of Travancore, the Nizam and the British 
were parties to joint arrangements. I am men¬ 
tioning all this for the purpose of showing that 
from 1684 to 1800 there was no question of any¬ 
thing but Alliance, though an unequal Alliance,, 
between these two parties. In a letter from the 
Earl of Cornwallis'in 1789 which was stated .to be 
deemed as equal to a^Treaty, the powers in alliance 
with the Company are stated to be the Peshwa, 
'Bhonsle, Scindia, the Nawab of-Aroofi and the Raja* 
of Tanjore and' Travancore. Very soon afterwards 
came a Treaty which, as in the case of ■ the 
Treaties. with Hyderabad a*nd Bhonsle, stated 
that the friends and enemies of either of the 
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contracting parties shall be considered as friends 
and-enemies of both ; that the Raja was discharged 
from the obligation of furnishing military aid, and 
that the utmost attention shall be bestowed, by the 
Raja to advice that shall occasionally be given by 
the Resident on behalf of the East India Company^ 
and the British Power. Nothing more and nothing 
less than that. What would happen if due atten¬ 
tion was not given to the advice would naturally 
differ from Viceroy to Viceroy, from Ruler to 
Ruler, from Statesman to Statesman’who was in 
charge of the administration of a particular State. 
Gases like, those of Travancore or Hyderabad are 
not singular and, in fact, .some of the small States 
have Treaties of much wider grants of exclusive 
jurisdiction than Hyderabad or the other bigger 
States, e. <r/., Alwar. But in practice, as happened 
when a big State was in arrears about 85 years ago 
in regard to the payment of the subsidy for some 
years, and in 'several other instances, these Treaty 
Rights were regarded as subject to the doctrine of 
International Law, the doctrine of res sie' stantibus. 
This doctrine means that these Treaties were 
brought into existence at a particular time witl 
particular environment, with a special baokgrounc 
and that whpn implementing these doctrines 
changes that take place in world conditions and ir 
the environment should also be taken into consi 
deration. So construed,, a Treaty is as much or 
little operative as tHe stronger party or the mon 
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arranging. Doctrines of equity have been defined 
as varying according to the measure of the Lord 
Chancellor’s foot In essence Treaty Rights can vary 
widely in proportion to the different points of view 
of construing authorities. I have, frankly speak¬ 
ing, very little patience with those who imagine 
that by invoking these Treaties they are going to 
be .absolutely uncontrolled or free from all inter¬ 
ference. The Paramount Power has declared per. 
fectly clearly that Paramountc.y cannot be defined 
except by saying that it is paramount. It is in 
truth impossible to delimit or define Paramountcy 
as it has been evolved. It is a thing which exists 
beyond and above the States and the literal mean¬ 
ing of the Treaties resolves itself into a question 
of gentlemen’s agreements based on historical tra¬ 
ditions, historical circumstances and developments 
and the hope that the British Government would 
L realise that they-came in as interveners as in the 
case of most of the Indian States when they were 
. threatened with internal and external aggression. 
The advice that can rightly be given to a Maharaja 
is that he should not rely mainly or solely on 
Treaty Rights but "upon the doctrine of equity and 
good, conscience and upon adequate and just treat¬ 
ment in the mutual relationship between a great 
. power and a is-mall power, a great government and 
* a small government, that should characterise all 
dealings with persons who are by history and 
traditions sovereign entities. Analysing Treaty 
Rights, we thus arrive at the conclusion that these 
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originated in the status of alliance and of equality. 
They were then made conditional upon acceptance 
of certain pecuniary and political relationships, 
upon the subsidising of certain forces and the pay¬ 
ment of those forces and they finally resulted in a 
peculiar relationship which maintained the forms 
of equality but reserved extensive and indefensible 
powers of suasiou and ^advice with unexpressed 
sanctions in the background. 

The Travaneore Government entered into 
Treaty in 1795 whereby two battalions of Sepoys 
and regiment and cavalry were undertaken to be 
stationed in the State for the protection of the 
State from outer enemies. By 1799 Tippu’s reign 
and power came to an end. In 1821 those Sepoys 
and cavalry were withdrawn. From 1821 to 1944, 
there has not been a single British soldier stationed 
in the State but we are paying what has been 
termed an annual tribute of about, 8 lacs of rupees, 
all along. Well, this payment is also a Treaty obli-: 
gation. Treaties thus are based on a large number 
of documents which may ok may not be effi¬ 
cacious but are susceptible of varying applications. 
I would rather rest upon the bonajides of the 
governing power rj in India, and speaking at this, 
particular juncture only in respoot of a few States 
with whose conditions I am familiar and dissociat¬ 
ing my self, from committing any other Indian 
State, I would request Rulers to put the so-called 
u>;«.u+e. ,vn r»n« sirlft a,nd to ask for fair and 



had great traditions and experience—factors which 
will be .brought into a common all-India pool 
and which cannot be ignored or annihilated. And 
if there is going to be a Pakistan or an Akhand 
Hindustan, how are they going to deal with the 
States ? One thing is certain. Whatever the future 
of Treaty Relations between Indian States and the 
future Indian Government be, it can no longer be 
•based on the vague “Paramountcy’’ doctrine that 
was developed in consonance with certain medieval 
ideas emanating perhaps from the times of the Holy 
Roman Empire) a doctrine which has evolved into 
an aggregation of so many usages and policies that 
nobody knows its scope, intendment or specific 
application to particular cases. But I shall be 
doing injustice to the subject if I stop here. 

Let us take another aspect. I wish to empha¬ 
sise strongly, though I know I shall evoke a certain 
amount of controversy, that no Indian State has a 
right to, exist unless it is abreast of, if not ahead 
of, British India in the things that matter in rela¬ 
tion to the well-being of the people. I know at 
least half a dozen Indian States which are ahead 
of British India by at least 25 or 30 years- This 
is a thing which too often escapes the notice of 
critics. Members of this Council who have done 
ine the honour of inviting me will not, I trust, 
think that I am taking advantage of their invita¬ 
tion for the purpose of self-advertisement. I 
understand that even in the great metropolitan 
centre of Bombay, there are many misapprehensions 



in'the matter and certain things should be known to 
the people at large and I hope that what [ am 
telling this very influential gathering will reach 
a wide audience. Let us take popular education. 
England started popular education in 1870. Tra- 
vahcore started it in 1801. The result of it is that 
today there are about 790*000 boys and girls at¬ 
tending schools and colleges in Travancore, 500,000 
being boys and the rest girls. The percentage of 
people who can read and write amongst men is 58 
and amongst women 41. In Madras* Bombay and 
Bengal, what is the percentage 2 About a fourth of 
the above figures. It was. in 1801 that a Procla¬ 
mation was issued by the then Rani of Travancore 
saying that there should be a dispensary for 
every five sq. miles and a school for every 3 sq. 
miles and the result has been that it is easier in 
Travancore than in British India to make Primary 
Education compulsory. From next year, in every 
municipality in Travancore, Primary Education will 
be compulsory and free. Does it not mean 'that 
the Indian State is not an anachronism ? There 
are over 5000 miles of public roads in Travancore 
.out of which 3000 are metalled and a big road is 
■cement-concreted. We have a six-year programme 
to concrete all the main roads in the State. That 
is a definite advance over British India. We have 
hundreds of hospitals and dispensaries in the State, 
of which six..are well-equipped hospitals. We have 
a woman Judge, A large percentage of our minis¬ 
terial and- Secretariat staff is women. We have 
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■Women Polioe. These are some of the matters 
which ordinary inhabitants of British India are not 
usually aware of.* Similar statements can be made 
as to Cochin, Mysore, Baxoda, Gondal, Bhavanagar 
and many other States. There are directions in 
which these States can, whether on account of their 
traditions and driving power and initiative or on 
account' of the sympathy of the indigenous Ruler 
towards his own people, do things faster and more 
expeditiously than in i British India under a pure 
bureaucracy. 

Until five years ago Travancor© and Cochin 
were largely dependent on Burma for their food¬ 
stuffs- We were foolish in the same way 9 .S 
England was foolish and concentrated on cash crops. 
We cultivated rubber, tea, coffee, cocoanut and 
allied products because they brought in a large 
income with which we purchased our foodgraihs 
from Burma and elsewhere. When Burma fell, we 
were completely bewildered. The Government of 
India have now arranged to give us a, certain 
quantity of rice and other grains. Throughout the 
two States every man, woman and child has been 
given a ration during the last three years and we 
have thereby ^ kept ourselves} from complete star¬ 
vation although it is true that our people are 
, under-nourished and the next generation is going 
to suffer very very, badly. .But it is a matter in 
which Indian States might. take the credit that 

* After this speeoh wa? delivered, Capital punishment in the 
* State of Travanoore has been abolished from 11th November 1944, 



they fared better than some other parts of India 
under Provincial Autonomy. . The fact is •incon¬ 
testable that there are many Indian States which, 
in the matter of education, roads and other com¬ 
munications, medioal institutions, industrialisation 
and financial stability, are ahead of neighbouring 
British Provinces. Speaking of public opinion, I 
may mention here that there are dozens of News¬ 
papers and ' Journals in Travancore of which not a 
few are Dailies, Such being the state of affairs? 
1 can legitimately put the question as to whether 
these States are entitled to live or not. In the 
whole of this discussion about Treaty Rights in rela¬ 
tion to Indian States, it is taken for granted that 
it is open to two eminent personages* in mutual 
confabulation to bring into existence a new type 
of Sovereignty. I am not here to controvert such 
doctrines in detail or to assail such a procedure. 
Such a State, such a Polity, coming into existence 
as the creation of two political pioneers is granted 
the right to exist, even though it can be proved 
that Pakistan cannot live for five years as an 
economic or even as a political unit and cannot 
survive the first crisis- But as regards. Indian 
States which, in some cases, have justified their 
existence through millennia, and in some other 
cases through centuries, a different attitude is 
sought to be adopted. It is often, said that after 
all there is no responsible government in the States 
and tkis is regarded as a final answer. I have been 
a member, both' official and non -official, of all the 

*(J-andki and Jinnak. 
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types of Legislative bodies in India. Whether these 
bodies which function in the States are effective • 
or not is a matter which public men may dispute 
about but there can be no contesting the propo¬ 
sition that in many States the government is'pro¬ 
foundly responsive to public opinion. My personal ' 
view is that in the present state of communal .and 
internecine conflict in India, Responsible Govern¬ 
ment in the Westminster sense should not be 
attempted straightaway. I must thiuk that some 
form of Constitution based on the American system 
is better, as it conserves continuity of policy at a 
time when long-range planning has to be imple¬ 
mented. It is true that there is not the immediate 
likelihood of Responsible Government in the large 
majority of States. Nevertheless, is there or is 
there not a case for the public of India to consider 
as to whether a system which has been in existence 
in Indian States involving the governance of the 
people by indigenous agencies has served its pur¬ 
pose well ? These Indian States are the sole sur¬ 
viving fragments of Indian sovereignty and 
administration that now exist and at .present they 
offer large scope for one-pointed industrial, econo¬ 
mic and social progress. Hydro-electric enterprise 
in India was started in Mysore by Sir K. Seshadri 
Aiyar in spite ■ of opposition. In the matter 
of the development of iron and steel industry) 
Mysore took th© lead and, as an industrial .pioneer, 
Mysore occupies a central place. Baroda, Gondal, 
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Bhawnagar and Cochin are also great pioneers in 
their several ways. 

My contention is that Indian States should, 
for their own safety, rely upon principles of live 
and let live and. should enter into political'relation¬ 
ship on that footing. They are, 1 submit, entitled 
to equitable treatment from all groups in the 
country. I do not mean to assert that there are 
not black sheep, but- very little has been done 
actively to discriminate between one category and 
another. Photographs of jewels and palaces are 
not the only tests of a State’s possibilities, and the 
Indian State of the future must not only be con¬ 
tent to be judged but insist on being judged not 
in relation to its wealth or spectacular pomp but 
on the basis of the happiness and advancement of 
the people brought about by just and patriotic 
administration. Political Constitutions and govern¬ 
mental agencies and ideals may differ in different 
parts of the country but the objectives and guiding 
factors should be substantially identical through¬ 
out 4 unified India. The future of the States is 
bound up with the maintenance and the imple¬ 
menting of those objectives rather than with purely 
legalistic interpretations of 18th Century docu¬ 
ments. 

The States, in other words, should and in my 
view wduld come into a scheme whereby the vari¬ 
ous political and administrative Units in India, 
while exercising a full measure of autonomy in 



local matters would co-operate. with other units in 
.the composition and working of the Central Legis¬ 
lative and Executive organisations- Such organi¬ 
sations will function effectively within and without 
the limits of India as national and co-ordinating as 
well as representative bodies. Within the limits 
of India the relationshi p between the units will be 
one of equality and there will be no question of 
paramountcy as such inter se though the rights, 
residual and otherwise of the Centre, will liave to 
be firmly established and implemented. 



APPENDIX. 

EXTRACTS. 

TREATY WITH THE NIZAM-1790. 


Treaty of Offensive and Defensive Alliance between 
the Honourable United English East India . 
Company, the Nawab Ausuph Jah Bahado or. A 
Soubadar of. the Deccan, and the Peishwa^ 
Sewoy Madho Rao Narain Pundit Prudhan 
Bahadoor against Futti Ali Khan, known by 
the denomination of Tippoo Sultan, settled 
by Captain John Kennaway on the part of 
the said Honourable Company, with the said 
Nawab Ausuph Jah, by virtue of the powers 
delegated^' to him ■ by the Right Honourable 
Charles Earl Cornwallis, K. 0., Governor-Gene¬ 
ral in Council, appointed by the Honourable * 
the Court of Directors of the said Honourable^ 
Company to direct and control all their affairlr 
in the East Indies. 

Article 1. * 


The friendship subsisting between the three 
States agreeable to former Treaties shall be in¬ 
creased by this, and between the Honourable Com¬ 
pany and 'His Highness the Nizam, the three 
former Treaties concluded with ■ the late Salabut 
Jung, through Colonel Ford, in the year 1759, with 
the Nizam through General Calliaud in the year 
1766, and the Treaty of 1768 with the Madras ^ 
Government, together with Lord Cornwallis’s letter 



of the 7th July 1789> which is equivalent to a 
fourth Treaty, remain in full force, except such 
Articles of them as may by the present Treaty Le 
otherwise agreed to, and perpetual friendship shall 
subsist between both parties and their heirs and 
successors agreeably thereto. 

. Article % 

s Tippoo Sultan, having engagements with the 
^liree contracting powers, has notwithstanding 
acted with infidelity to them all, for which reason 
they have united in a league, that to the utmost of 
their power they may punish him and deprive him 
. of the means of disturbing the general tranquillity 
in future. * 

Article 3. 

. This undertaking being resolved on, it is agreed 
that on Captain Kennaway’s annunciation to the 
Nawab Ausuph Jah of the actual commencement of 
hostilities between the Honourable Company’s force 
and the said Tippoo, and on Mr. Malet’s announcing 
the same to Pundit Prudh&n, the forces of the said 
Nawab Ausuph Jah and Pundit Prudhan ? the 
number not less than 25,000 but as many more and 
as much greater 1 an equipment as may be, shall 
immediately invade the territories of the said 
Tippoo, and reduce as much of his dominions as 
possible before and during the rains, and after that 
season the said Nawab and Pundit Prudhan will 
seriously and rigorously prosecute the war with a 
potent army, well appointed and equipped with the 
requisite warlike apparatus* 



Article 4.* 


If the Right Honourable the Governor-General 
should require a body of cavalry to join the 
English forces, the Navrab Aupuph Jah and Pundit 
Prudhan shall furnish to the number of 10,000 to 
inarch in one month from the time of their being 
demanded by the shortest and safest route with all 
expedition to the place of their destination to act 
with the Company’s forces; but should any service 
occur practicable only by cavalry they shall execute 
it, nor cavil on the clause of u To act with the 
Company’s force”. The pay of the said cavalry to 
be defrayed monthly by the Honourable Company 
at the rate and on the conditions hereafter to be 
settled. 

Article 5. 

If in the prosecution of the war by the three 
allies, the enemy should gain a superiority over 
either, the others shall to the utmost of their powers 
exert themselves to relieves the said party and 
distress the enemy. 

Article 10. 

;I£ after the conclusion of peace with Tippoo he 
should attack or molest either of the contracting 
parties., the others. shall join to punish him, the 
mode and , conditions of effecting "which shall be 
hereafter .settled by the contracting powers. 
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TREATY WITH THE NIZAM—1800. 

Treaty of Perpetual and General Defensive Alliance 
between the Honourable the English East 
India Company and His Highness the. Nawab 
Nizam*ool-Moolk Ausuph Jak Bahadoor, 
Soubadar of the Deecan, his children, heirs, 
and successors; settled by Captain James 
Achilles Kirk-Pa trick, Resident at the. Court 
of His Highness, by virtue of the powers de¬ 
legated to him by the Most Noble Richard, 
Marquis Wellesley, Knight; of the Most Illus¬ 
trious Order of St. Patrick, one of His Britannic, 
Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council* 
Governor-General in Council, appointed by the 
Honourable the Court of Directors of the said 
Honourable Company to direct and control all 
their affairs in the East Indies, and Governor 
General in Council of all the British Possessions 
in the East Indies. 

Whereas, by the blessing of God, an intimate 
friendship and union have firmly subsisted for a 
length of time between the Honourable English 
India Company and His Highness the. Nawab 
Nizam-ool- Moolk Ausuph Jah Bahadoor, and have 
been cemented and strengthened by several Treaties 
of alliance, to the mutual and manifest advantage 
• of'both powers, who, with uninterrupted harmony 
and concord having equally shared the fatigues and 
dangers of war and the blessings of peace, are in 
fact, become one and the same in interest, policy 


friendship, and honour. The powers aforesaid 
adverting to the complesion of the times have 
determined on principles of precaution and foresight 
and with a view to the effectual preservation of 
constant peace • and tranquillity, to enter into a 
general defensive alliance, for the complete and 
reciprocal projection of their respective territories, 
together with those of their several allies and de¬ 
pendants, against the unprovoked aggressions or 
unjust encroachments of all or of any enemies 
whatever. 

Article 1. 

The peace, union, and friendship, so long sub¬ 
sisting between the two States shall be perpetual; 
the friends and enemies of either shall be the friends 
and enemies of'both; and the contracting parties 
agree that all the former Treaties and agreements 
between the two- States now in force and not 
contrary to the tenor of this engagement shall be 
confirmed by it. 

Article 2. 

If any power or State whatever shall commit 
any act of unprovoked hostility or aggression against 
either of the'contracting parties, or against their 
respective dependants or allies, and after due re¬ 
presentation, shah refuse to enter into amicable ex¬ 
planation, or shall deny the just satisfaction or 
indemnity which the contracting parties shall have 
reqdife'dy'then the contracting parties ' will proceed- 
t^oMejrfc Sfoef prosecute "such futher measures as' 
th5$*ease sMlllrappear to demand; 
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For the more distinct explanation. of the true 
intent and effect of the agreement, the Governor- 
General in Council, on behalf of the Honourable 
Company, hereby declares that the British Govern¬ 
ment will never permit any power or State whatever 
to commit with impunity any act of unprovoked 
.hostility or aggression against the rights or terri- 
. torios of His Highness the Nizam, but will at all 
times maintain and defend the same, in the same 
manner as the rights and territories of the Honour¬ 
able Company are now maintained and defended. 

Article 3, 

With a view to fulfil this Treaty of general 
defence and protection, His Highness the Nawab 
Ausuph Jah agrees that two battalions of sepoys 
and one regiment of cavalry, with'a due proportion 
of.guns and artillerymen shall be added in per¬ 
petuity to the present permanent* subsidiary force 
of six battalions of sepoys, of one thousand firelocks 
each, and one regiment of cavalry, five hundred 
strong (with their proportion of guns and artillery¬ 
men), so that the whole subsidiary force furnished 
by the Honourable East India Company to His 
Highness shall henceforward consist of eight 
battalions of* sepoys (or oight thousand firelocks) 
and two regiments of ’cavalry. (or one thousand- 
horse), with their, requisite complement of -guns. 
European artillerymen, lascars, and pioneers, fully 
•equipped with warlike stores and ammunition, 
which force is to be stationed in perpetuity in r His 
Haghness’s territories,/ . • 
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Article 4. 

The pay of the above-mentioned additional 
force shall be calculated at the rate of the pay of § 
the existing subsidiary force,. and shall commence 
from the day of the entrance of the said additional 
force into His hfighness’s territories, 

■ * Arficle 5. 

For the regular payment of the whole expense 
of the said augmented subsidiary force (consisting 
of eight thousand infantry, one thousand cavalry, 
and their usual proportion of artillery) His High¬ 
ness the Nawab Ausuph Jah hereby assigns and 
cedes to the Honourable East India Company in 
perpetuity all tho territories acquired by His 
Highness, under tho Treaty of Seringapatam on the 
18th March 1795?, and also all the territories 
acquired by His Highness under the Treaty of 
Mysore On the 22nd June 1799, according to the 
Schedule annexed to the Treaty. 

* * * * 

Article 16. 

As by the present Treaty of general defensive 
alliance, mutual defence and protection against all 
ehemies are established, His Highness the Nawab 
Ausuph Jah consequently engages never to commit 
any; act of hostility or aggression against any 
power whatever; and in the event of any differences , 
arising,"whatever adjustment of them the Com¬ 
pany’# Government, weighing matters in the scale r 
Pftrufh ahd justice, may determine shall meet with 
full approbation and acquiescence. 
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Article IT. 

By the present Treaty of general defensive 
alliance, the ties of union, by the blessing Q,f God, 
are drawn so. dose that the friends of one party 
will be hence-forward considered as the friends of 
the', other, and the enemies of the one party as the 
enemies of the other. 


TREATY WITH ALWAR. 

Articles of a Treaty agreed upon between His 
Excellency General Gerard Lake, Commander- 
in-Chief of the British Forces in India, in 
virtue of authority granted for that purpose 
by His Excellency the Most Noble the Marquis 
Wellesley, Governor-General, &e., &c., &e,, and 
Maha Rao Rajah Sewace Buktawur Sing 
Bahadoor,—1808, 

Article 1. 

A permanent friendship is established between 
the Honourable the English East India Company 
and Maha Rao Rajah Sewace Buktawur Sing 
Bahadoor and between their heirs and successors. 

Article 2. 

The'friends and enemies of the Honourable 
Company shall be considered the friends and 
enemies of Maha Rao Rajah, and the friends and 
enemies of the Honourable Company. 




Article 8. 

The Honourable Company shall not interfere 
with the country of Maha Rao Rajah nor shall 
demand any tribute from him. 

* ■* 

* TREATIES WITH TRAVANCORE. . 
Letter from the Governor to the Rajah of 
Travancore dated Fort St. George, the 7th October 
1788. 

I have received your letter dated the 28th 
August, and you may rest assured that the con¬ 
fidence you repose in the friendship of the English 
Company is not ill placed. They regard you as 
their faithful ally, and consider your interests the 
same as their own. , 

Articles of Agreement made and entered into by 
the Honourable Major-General Robert Aber- 
oromby, President and Governor of Bombay, 
for and on behalf of the Honourable United 
English East India Company and their 
successors, on the one part, and ' Guswa Pilla, 
De’wan to His Highness the Rajah of Travan¬ 
core, for and on behalf of His said Highness' 
and his successors, on the other part, this 
twenty-eighth day of January of the English 
year one ■ thousand and seven- hundred and 
». ninety-three. 

-That (this-agreement, shall not affect or inter, 
fere with any ; $greepappt subsisting betweep the 
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said Honourable Company; and the said Rajah 
shall deliver to the said Company between the 10th 
February 1794 and 10th April following three 
thousand candies' (560 lbs. weight) of clean pepper 
at the rate of. one hundred and fifteen Bombay 
Rupees for each' candy, exclusive of two rupees 
customs for each; and .shall further deliver a 
similar quantity (3,000 candies) annually at the 
same price and similar periods for nine successive 
years, that is three thousand every year, until the 
10th April one thousand eight hundred and four 
(English computation). 

That of the pepper above stipulated to be 
delivered annually, two thousand five hundred 
candies shall be delivered at Quilon, and the 
remaining, five hundred candies ‘ at the said Com¬ 
pany’s warehouse at'Anjpngo, into the hands of 
such officers as the Company may appoint for the 
purpose of receiving it. 

That the said Rajah shall receive in part pay¬ 
ment for the said annual contract for Teppex the 
under-mentioned articles at the usual prices for 
which he has been debited in former contracts; two 
thousand stand of .arms complete, one hundred 
candies of lead, three hundred yards of scarlet 
broad cloth superfine, One thousand five hundred 
yards of ditto. fine, twenty-seven thousand five 
hundred yards red purpit, two thousand yards Of 
blue purpit, two hundred yards of yellow purpit t 
five hundred yards of green purpit. That the 
balance due for the said annual provision of pepper 



stall be discharged in Bombay,' which balance, 
together with the warlike stores stipulated to be 
taken on part payment, shall be made good between 
the 10th February and .10th April of each, respec¬ 
tive year; that this agreement shall be in force in 
like manner as the Rajah engages to deliver the 
pepper within those periods. 

That should the Rajah fail to deliver the 
quantity of pepper contracted for by this agreement 
witbih the periods specified, he shall forfeit to the 
Company fifty-seven Rupees and a half penalty for 
each candy of pepper so deficient- In like manner 
should the Company fail, on their part, to make 
good to the Rajah the amount specified in the 
agreement within the terms prescribed, they shall 
forfeit a penalty of double the sums deficient. 

In witness of the foregoing agreement Major- 
General Abercromby and Guswa Pilla have subs¬ 
cribed to two copies thereof, which have been 
mutually exchanged and have affixed their seal s 
this 28th day of January 1793. 


Robert Abercromby. 
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Treaty between the Honourable East India Company 
and the Rajah of Travaneore in 1795 . 

* * * 

Article 2. 

If any power or States, near or remote, by sea 
or land, shall, without aggression on the part of 
the Eajah of Travaneore, attempt or begin hosti¬ 
lity and war upon the country of the said Eajah 
or of his successors ; under such circumstances, the 
expulsion of, and the protection of the country 
against, such enemies rest with the Company’s 
Government. 

Article 3. 

In consideration of the stipulation in the 
\ second Article, the Eajah of Travaneore doth 
''engage for himself and Ms successors to pay annu¬ 
ally at Anjengo, both in peace and war, a sum 
^ equivalent to the expense of three of the Honour, 
'able Company’s battalions of sepoys, together with 
: a company of European artillery and two companies 

a of lascars. • 

* * 

Article 9. 

The Company engage not # to impede in any 
wise the course of the rule or of administration of 
the Eajah of Travancore’s Government; nor at.all to 
possess themselves or enter upon any part of what 
regards the management of the present Eajah’s or 
his successor’s country. 
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Treaty of perpetual friendship and alliance between 
the Honourable English East India Company 
Bahadoor, and the Maharajah Ram Raja Baha- . 
door, Rajah of Travancore.—1805. 

Whereas the Treaty, concluded in the year 
1795 between the Honourable Company of Mer¬ 
chants <of England trading to the East Indies and 
Hfs late Highness the Rajah of Travancore, was 
intended to defend and protect the Travancore-,, 
country against foreign enemies and to strengthen 
and fix the terms of the ancient friendship and 
alliance subsisting between the Company and the 
Rajah of Travancore; and whereas it is evident 
that the intentions of the contracting parties have 
not been duly fulfilled ; and whereas the said Com¬ 
pany and the Rajah of Travancore have judged it 
expedient that additional provisions should at this 
time be made for the purpose of supplying the 
defects in the said Treaty, and of establishing the 
connection between the said contracting parties on 
a permanent basis of security in all times to come : 
Therefore, in order to carry into effect the said 
intentions, the present Treaty is concluded by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Colin Macaulay, the Rosident at 
Travancore, on the part and in the name of His 
Exeellenoy the ‘Most Noble Marquis 1 Wellesley, 
K. P. and K- C» Governor-General in Council of all 
the British possession in the East Indies, and by 
His Highness the Rajah of Travancore for himself, 
agreeably to the following Articles, which shafkhe 
binding on the contracting parties as long as the 
sun and moon shall endure. 
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Article 1. 

The friends and enemies of either of the con¬ 
tracting parties shall be considered as the friends 
and enemies of both ; the Honourable Company 
especially engaging to defend and protect the terri¬ 
tories of the Rajah of Travanoore against ah ene- 
' mies whatsoever. 

* Article 9. 

Sack parts of the Treaty of Anno Domini one 
thousand seven hundred and ninety-five (1796) 
: between the English East India Company and the 
; late Rajah of Travanoore as are calculated to 
strengthen the allianoo, to cement the friendship, 

: and to identify the interests of the contracting 
parties, are hereby renewed and confirmed; and 
accordingly His Highness hereby promises to pay 
i at all times the utmost attention to such advice as 
^ the English Government shall occasionally judge it 
.. ' necessary to offer to him.. - *.. • 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF HINDU FAITH* 


I am greatly obliged to the organisers of this 'j 
'annual celebration for haying given me the privi- \ 
'lege-of presiding over this year’s function. As you ,| 
have already heard from Mr. Govindan a-nd in the : 
report submitted to this meeting by Mr. A. Gopala j 
menon, it is clear that the Temple Entry Procla- ! 
mation has served many purposes. It was inaugu—* 
rated by a young, far-sighted and benevolent Ruler ; 
with the advice of his mother in order to effect not • 
only an epoch-making social reform but also to ] 
'bring about a religious revival. The impulse and j 
inspiration of that Proclamation were practical and ; 
•psychological as well as spiritual. It was not only 
designed to serve social and religious purposes, but 
to render practical help, and continued service to 
communities which by the ironies of history, by the 
conservation of tradition and by the misreading of 
Scriptures, had been designated and treated as 
backward or depressed and were thus contumelious- * 
ly regarded. In pursuance of the ideals of the 
organisers of the memorial movement the amounts j 
collected in connection with that Proclamation; ! 
were utilised firstly, for enabling future generation 
to remember the authors of that Proclamation, the ; 
Great Maharaja and the great Maharani. Secondly, i 
or rather specially, they were ear-marked to render ; 
help by way of scholarships and other benefits to 
“Speech delivered by Sachivottama Sir C. P. Ifamaswami Aiykr 
in the Victoria Jubilee Town Hall, Trivandrum, on the occasion ’ 
Of the Temple Entry Proclamation Day, op 12th November 1944. 


4 





members of the backward communities. All these 
purposes have been aohieved successfully, but these 
results should be deemed only to be first steps in a 
long journey. 

I am making these prefatory observations for 
the purpose of immediately bringing to the'notice 
of this meeting the essential continuity of. the 
notable uplift'-movement which was inspired by 
His Highness. His Highness the Maharaja yester¬ 
day set his signature and seal to a proclamation 
abolishing Capital Punishment in the State of 
Travancore. The Proclamation, simple in terms 
but comprehensive in scope, as was the Temple 
Entry Proclamation, reads as follows:— 

“'Whereas we are satisfied that the penalty of 
death provided for certain offences under 
the Travancore Penal Code may be 
abolished; We are pleased to enact as 
• follows:— 

Notwithstanding anything to the contrary 
contained in any law, no sentence of 
death shall be awarded for any. of the 
offences specified in certain sections. 

For the' penalty of death provided in the 
sections referred to in sub-section (1), 
the penalty of imprisonment, for life, with 
. or without forfeiture of property, shall be 
substituted.” 

His Highness, consistently with his outlook on 
life, came to the conclusion which has been shared 
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by some of the foremost thinkers and praotiol peno¬ 
logists of the world, that the lew and thf procedure 
of and testimony in Law Courts being w hat they are 
the responsibility of taking tho life of a human 
being is a great and terrible one which cannot be 
lightly exercised by another human being. I do 
not wish to conceal from you that there are, how¬ 
ever , cases where the death penalty is perhaps in¬ 
evitable and has been preserved, such as in cases of 
waging war, open treason, assault against the 
Sovereign, etc- These offences stand on a separate 
footing, because they are designed to overthrow 
the existing order of the State. Thanks to the 
innate loyalty of Travancoreans, such cases, how¬ 
ever, have never arisen during a century and more, 
and the effect of the enactment is thus practically 
to abolish the sentence of death in the State of 
Travancore altogether. This is the first time in 
India, or indeed in Asia, that such a step has been 
taken. In some of the Scandinavian countries and 
in some of the South American Republics, Capital 
Punishment has been abolished, but in Asia, this is 
the first time that such a law has been promulgated 
with the single exception of tile State of Aundb, 
which took the same step some months ago. 

I have mentioned the circumstance at the 
outset in ordef to emphasise that, in setting his hand 
and seal to this memorable Proclamation, His 
Highness has only carried out the basic ideals of 
the great Hindu faith which stands four-square upon 
pillars of Ahimm. And now, I proceed to speak 
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OB what I conceive to be the foundations of Hindu 
belief. ’Wtong conceptions have been engendered 
and mischievous interpretations have been placed 
upon certain acts of .policy and acts of the State 
and in order that there might be no ambiguity of 
equivocation in regard to these matters, my words 
must be measured, but I cannot slur over facts on 
the one hand ot overemphasize them on the other. 

How shall I start ? It should be, but as things 
are, it is not too late to underline or to accentuate the 
meaning and the significance of the Hindu religion or 
religions and what they stand for. The Hindu faith 
or religion is composite. It comprises many formB 
of belief based on several philosophies and is 
essentially a synthesis of creeds. It relies on many 
Scriptures and regards some as revealed but it is 
not the religion of a book or books. It exists and 
can function apart from and irrespectively of them. 
It is correlated with many stories, histories, para¬ 
bles, miraculous occurrences and descriptions of 
various worlds and states of existence and stages of 
being. But none of these is pivotal in the sense 
that if they axe disproved or controverted the faith 
falls to'the ground. The laws of irrevocable cause 
and effect and of evolution, the law- of the unity of 
all life and all energy, otherwise termed the doctrines 
of Karma and Transmigration are the common and 
underlying features? cl all varieties of Hinduism. 
Save the Supreme Self in the ultimate aspect all 
other Entities from the stone to the star and from 
the worm to tho highest.of evolved .beings follow 



and are bound by these laws and the ultimate 
Reality which itself is regarded by some Is personal 
and others as impersonal is reached or attained by 
the shedding of illusions and along the several paths 
of action, knowledge and devotion, trodden through 
many lives and forms of life. 

The Hindu eschews no faith and no path. He 
does not condemn any form of spiritual search or 
attainment. The true Hindu is also a true Christian 
and a true Muslim and in any case sees no hostility 
between his creed and the fundamental tenets of 
those religions. There is no distinction as far as 
the Hindu outlook is concerned between the validity, 
the authenticity and the inspirational character of 
his faith and other great faiths of the world. As 
in the physical sphere, so in the mental and the 
psychological spheres, the Hindu habit and intellect 
and the Hindu spirit have been and will for ever be 
hospitable. Therefore, it is not in a spirit of parados 
or of epigram that I re-assert that to the true Hindu 
Christianity and Islam are alike worthy of respect 
and reverence. 

What does Islam stand for? I regard, and all 
thinking men must recognise, Islam as the one and 
only truly democratic faith that is actually function¬ 
ing in the world of today. Being a Hindu, firmly 
entrenched in the Hindu faith, I yet make bold to 
say so. My own religion has not succeeded, despite 
its fundamental philosophy, in implementing in 
practice the oneness of humanity. No other 
religion, whatever its theory may be, has brought 



into practice the essential idea of the 1 oneness of 
man before God and man, as Islam has done. 
Whether you contemplate a religious observance: or 
the prayers in a Mosque or a formal and solemn 
partaking of food in common, the lowest is equal 
to the highest in Islam; the beggar in tattered rags 
gives the call for the prayers, and the Sultan 
follows. In practical life no other creed except 
Muhammad’s has been the illumination sufficiently 
in practice—I do not mean to say in theory—to get 
rid of the race-complex, the inferiority and 
superiority complexes, the white, the brown and 
the black complexes. It is only in Islam that there 
can be no such problems as those presented bv the 
Boer in South Africa or as those prevalent in 
white Australia or in the Southern states of the 
United States of America or even in England 
amongst several strata of society. 

Holding these views I read, with some amuse¬ 
ment as well as pain of mind, an editorial 
in. the ‘Deccan Ernes’' in its issue of the 
•29th October 1944 asserting that the Travan- 
eoxe Muslims aspirations are being ruthlessly 
crushed by* the Dewan of Travaneore^ who is 
against Pakistan. Pakistan is a political problem, * 
a transitory, an impermanent, and I’ venture ..-to 
add, an artificial problem. Therefore many, in¬ 
cluding myself, have controverted it, but it is a 
different story with the inner faith and principles 
of Islam which I hold in great veneration. 
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The humour of the situation was enhanced by 
the fact that by the same post as brought me that 
article, I got the acknowledgment of a donation 
which I had made in accordance with my usual 
practice for the benefit of the Nagore Mosque. I 
do not wish to make further comments. 

Some Roman Catholic dignitaries and news¬ 
papers have recently started a campaign of un¬ 
grounded criticism against'the Travancore adminis¬ 
tration. There are nearly 2000 Christian churches 
in Travancore and they complain of harshness of 
policy in not automatically allowing more churches 
to be built. The policy as to churches, is not one 
of religious ^intolerance but the actual needs of the 
situation of which the Government must be the 
Judge, having regard to the feelings and necessities 
of professors of other religions. It cannot be for¬ 
gotten that the numerous Christian denominations 
are by no means agreed, as to the sites of or the 
necessity for these contemplated churches, and 
Hindus and Muslims have also strong opinions on 
such matters. 

A London newspaper called the “Universe” 
'and a Calcutta newspaper named the “Herald’’, 
both being Catholic organs, have made a number of 
erroneous statements : 

“The State of Travancore is adopting certain 
anti-Christian measures.” 

f’ : 



That is untruth No. 1, chronicled in the paper 
called Universe”. I have, through the appropriate 
channels asjked for an apology from this newspaper 
and I trust that it will be forthcoming*. 

Again that paper says: “The Travanoore 
Government has, for instance, officially 
. issued as a* school text-book ‘‘World 
Religions’’ in which Christ and Chris¬ 
tianity are belittled, if not ridiculed.’’ 

That is untruth No. % That book has not 
been prescribed and was never intended to be pre¬ 
scribed as a text-book. .1 shall read extraoti from 
that book to show that far from belittling Chris¬ 
tianity I have described it as one of the greatest of 
world religions. As a student of biblical authori¬ 
ties and church history I may claim, after an inten¬ 
sive study of over 40 years, to be entitled to speak 
with some knowledge. To say that I have indulg¬ 
ed in belittling Jesus‘Christ is a lie. 

Again the paper says : “This book states that 
the Gospels are not authentic, the Virgin 
Birth is a myth, and that Christianity i 

, an imitation .of Mithraism. Hinduism 
on the other hand, is praised,’’ • 

I am dealing, with these topics later on. 


. *Tlie papers Universe has recently withdrawn these allega¬ 
tions unreservedly. Editor : P. G-. Sahasranama Iyer, 15th 
Deoember 1944. 
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It continues: <l The 17 elected Christian 
members of the Legislature, after appeal- 
* ing against inadequate Christian repre¬ 

sentation in the public services and 
against the regulations concerning the 
building of churches and cemeteries, were 
asked to resign. On their refusal, the 
legislature was dissolved by Government 
order.’’ 

That is untruth No. 3 and untruth No. 4- 
“The Muslim and the two powerful Hindu 
parties have now joined forces to push the 
• Christians out completely in the general 
elections.’’ 

That is untruth No. 5. The largest single 
group in the Legislature today is the Christian 
group. 

f . Not content with stating such things, the 
“Herald” of Calcutta says that some rules designed 
for the purpose' of expelling Christians from Tra- 
vancore have been promulgated in order to remove 
them from the lands which they have cultivated. 
The;truth*is as'follows-. Certain speculators taking 
advantage of the present hlfeh prices of tea and 
rubber have opened up areas in Wynad and Malabar 
which were not,-till recently, open for cultivation.. 
Proceeding there for cultivating those lands they 
took along some men with them. It was not' 
' Christians alone, not Catholics alone who wont 
there, but Hiudue also.- Some Hindus as well as 
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Muslims and Christians have gone outside Travan- 
core fox 'other forms of lucrative employment, 
especially ’during the period when the food 
situation was acute’ in the' State and because 
the wages, of labour in many centres' of war activity 
• axe very high- Nextly, there were persons who 
were encroaching upon land which was not theirs, 
i sometime upon land belonging to Government. 
They were asked to quit. They had never paid 
rent and4rere squatters making unlawful gains for 
years. There is one man who has paid no rent and 
■ reaped benefits for nearly 30 years ! Such persons 
were asked to quit. And that is called persecut¬ 
ion. ' 

' I assert that these theories of persecution are 
all wrong. And I shall fortify myself by saying 
that what I have said about Travaneore is open to 
verification. But I am apprehensive that what is 
^ taking place today is part of a wider movement 
.which is designed to derogate a great community. 

We are prone to accept certificates from the 
West?and often regard them as conditions pre. 
cedent to-re cognising our own men and- their merits. 
Tagore’s poems in Bengali wore not much regarded 
until, he got'the Nobel prize, and then he was 
hailed as the Poet Laureate of India. Sir C- V. 
-Raman was .unknown until he was honoured by 
European Universities and then we found excel- 
*’ lence in-him Even at the risk; of being accused of 
■indulging in such- a habit, in order that-1 may 
fortify myself, I desire to quote the testimony of 
■ . ; ) " ' 



one of the few Westerners, who has a . right to pro¬ 
nounce an opinion on Hinduism. Sir Monier 
Williams, fox many decades Boden. Professor of 
Sanskrit in Oxford, describes Hinduism as follows 
after visiting India three times and having travel* 
led th9 length and breadth of the Peninsula from 
Kashmir to Cape Comorin and from Bombay to 
Tibet. 


41 A characteristic of Hinduism is its recepti, 
vity and alLcomprehensiveness. It claims 
to be the one religion of humanity, of 
human nature, of the entire World. It 
cares not to oppose the progress of any 
other system. For it has no difficulty in 
including all other religions within its all- 
embracing arms and ever- widening fold. 

“And, in real truth, Hinduism has something 
to offer which is suited to all minds. Its . 
very strength lies in its infinite adapta--** 
bility to the infinite diversity of human 
character and human tendencies. It has 
.its highly spiritual and abstract gide suited 
to the metaphysical philosopher, its practi. 
caj and concrete side suited to the man of 
poetic feeling and imagination, its* quies¬ 
cent and contemplative side suited to the ■ 
man of peace and lover of seclusion.’’ ■ 

This has been the Hindu outlook and convict” 
ion fell through the ages. What is thej attitude of ^ 
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, Hinduism towards the spiritual evolution of huma¬ 
nity, towards other religions and towards its own 
doctrines ? Let me quote to you from the Gita. 

3FT *TT ag.' W: 

w ii 

. Let me translate it: “Whoever follows any faith 
and worships me under whatever denomination and 
in whatever form, with steadfastness of purpose 
and of faith, his steadfastness and his faith shall I 
recognise and reinforce,” 

Such a book and such doctrines may be twaddle 
and nonsense in the opinion of Dr. Ambedkar- but 
he is an exception. The bulk of Hindus really feel 
along these lines. • 

Why should we depart from that precept? 
That precept has been and will be the guiding 
principle of the Travancore State, which has wel¬ 
comed Christians, Muslims and other nationalities, 
other faiths and civilisations. And, as stated above, 
Hinduism is not one single doctrine but a com¬ 
pound of many creeds. Its underlying characteristic 
may best be* expressed in these suggestive lines 

“Sow a. thought and you reap an act; 

* Sow an act and you reap a habit; 

Sow a habit and you reap a character; 

Sow a character and you reap a destiny”-. 
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That doctrine of the infinitude of experience 
and the comprehensiveness and binding character 
of Karma constitutes the cement, the cohesive 
element in integrated Hindu thought. Let us analyse 
the matter with some care. What is the main 
doctrine or the teaching of the Yedas ? Inter¬ 
spersed among the Vedas are the sayings which 
have been reproduced and expanded later on in 
the Upanishads and which constitute the founda¬ 
tions of the several Vedanta Schools# of thought 
and philosophy. But by and large, the Vedas may 
be described as devoted to things ceremonial, 
sacrificial and hortatory just as the Exodus and 
Deuteronomy and Leviticus in the Christian Bible 
are ceremonial and sacrificial—so too are parts of 
the Quran. 

Lord Buddha who was born seven centuries 
before Christ accepted the hierarchy of Hinduism, 
he accepted, even the pantheon of Hinduism but 
went beyond it. He denied the efficacy of Vedic 
ceremonies and sacrifices. He stood for a rigid 
logical system of self-perfection designed, ultimate¬ 
ly to dissolve the self in the great Self' which he 
pictured as essentially impersonal. He was termed 
in his days" a Nastika, an atheist. So were the 
Thirthamkaras, and the great Maha Veer a, the 
protagonist of Jainism, termod atheists- 'And 
yet, today,, the Buddha-is regarded and venerated 
as an Avatar and Buddhism has profoundly influ¬ 
enced all later Hindu religious developmeut. So* 
that when we turn to Buddhism and Jainism, we * 
fon d that what were termed atheistic philosophies 

* 
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have come within th§. ambit of the Hindu faith. 
We find in the Sikh doertiine, the Lingayat 
doctrine and the Bhakti cults including the deve¬ 
lopments associated with Kabir, Tukaram and the 
great Saivite and Vaishnava Saints—efflorescences, 
by-products, pff-shoots of the Hindu faith. And 
the Hindu religion has embraced them all, given 
them all hospitality, so that a person born in a 
Saiva family like myself has a -Vaishnava name. 
And so it goes on. Why should, therefore, perse¬ 
cution be associated with Hinduism and how can it 
be regarded as a concomitant of the professing of 
the Hindu faith ? The Sufi doctrine although 
proceeding from Islam is closely linked with the 
Hindu line of thought and is equally all-embracing 
and intrinsically Catholic. 

A great deal has been said, and will be said 
with reference to another aspect of the matter. 
It has been stated that Christianity, Catholicism 
especially, is a militant .faith, a converting faith. 
So is Islam, and therefore, it is argued that any¬ 
thing which prevents the grant of full facility for 
conversion to Christianity or Islam, should be 
regarded as improper or sinful and as offending 
against the law of man and of God. I grant that 
every human being has the right to* exercise his 
suasive powers> his powers of advocacy to appeal 
to the highest and best instincts in his fellowmen, 
to induce him to think and act on the same lines 
as himself. If a person honestly feels that light* 
came only to Jesus and his apostles and to those 
that have followed him, it is perfectly open to 


Mm to preach the faith tha? is in him and to in¬ 
duce honest conversipn. But if conversion is 
undertaken as a wholesale mass-movement or is 
based upon the hope or possibility of temporal 
advantages or is done merely to procure or manu¬ 
facture statistics favourable to a particular com¬ 
munity, such a form of conversion would be opposed 
and has been opposed by every great Christian 
writer or thinker. Conversion, therefore, is per¬ 
fectly legitimate provided it proceeds from funda¬ 
mental convictions, or in thd language of the 
Christian fathers a “ change of heart If it does 
not, wbat do our Scriptures say about such a eon-- 
version ? ' Here again I am quoting from the Gita r 

force, ftwi: I 

What does this mean? Each race, each individual, 
has a heredity, has an environment' has a back¬ 
ground, has inherited certain aptitudes and in¬ 
stincts, and religion is a product not only of mental 
outiook and effort but of hereditary, age-long, 
ancestral, racial and other tendencies operating obs¬ 
curely and mysteriously in the case of each indivi¬ 
dual consciousness. To jettison a faith that has 
be‘en ours and to take up another faith is a serious 
responsibility—not a responsibility tb^t we should 
. shirk if a 5 real call eomes but certainly not one 
l'ighfcly'to be embarked upon. I myself believe that 
if there had been conversions effected from Hindu¬ 
ism to any other form of faith, .it is the right and 
duty of those who feel strongly on the eternal vali¬ 
dity of the' Hindu faith and way of life to strive to 
re-convert those who had left the fold, provided 
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that the same tests and conditions are applied to 
re-conversions as to the original conversions. 
That is my definite personal view. 

Today, I am speaking to you as a Hindu. I 
occupy another position also- I am the guardian’ 
under His Highness’ benevolent and impartial sway 
of the interests not only of his Hindu subjects, but 
of his Muslim subjects and Christian subjects, and 
therefore it is my duty not to allow Government 
v^machinery, Government funds or Government 
,, .'agency to embark on the task of re-conversion,how- 
^e^efwitally necessary it may be from the Hindu 
point of view. What is needed is burning faith 
and enthusiasm and organizing energy on the part 
of the Hindus and this task is theirs exclusively 
and calls for the same qualities as axe exhibited by 
the best types of Christian missionaries* If funds ■ 
are needed for organizing a body "of such missio- 
naries to work amongst the people for this purpose, 
I the Hindus of the State should ensure that they 
■ will be forthcoming. To say this is not to assail 
other faiths. Live and let live. The law of 
toleration and hospitality- is mutual and reciprocal. 
The same rule should be applied to every faith. 
To sum up my argument I hold that the Temple- 
Entry Proclamation will not have served^ its purpose 
• fully, unless it emphasises the following points ; 

. Firstly the universality and the 'catholicity of the 
Hindu faith, secondly the necessity, as far as 
possible; fo? Hindus to hold to that faith unless apd 
until a personal and irresistible call comes to them 
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to. embrace any other form of religion, be it Bud¬ 
dhism, Jainism, Christianity, Islam or Zoroas¬ 
trianism ; thirdly, the recognition that we have been 
illtreating and placing wrongful disabilities on a 
great mass of the population of the country, and 
finally the devising of ways and means for. the 
purpose of pulling these masses out of the slough of 
despondency and securing them that redemption 
without which we > ourselves shall never be 
redeemed. 

This work is not to be undertaken, because 
the Scheduled Castes are threatening reprisals 
unless they are guaranteed appointments under 
Government proportionate to their population and 
irrespectively of their present qualifications. That 
should not be the line of aotion. It has been 
asserted that blood will be shed unless a certain 
number of jobs are bestowed ; such threats take 
one nowhere. But it must be granted that we 
have erred grievously* and one of the fundamental 
and inevitable results of the Temple-Entry Procla¬ 
mation is to make an acknowledgment and adequate 
atonement to those whom ,we have inmred, whom 
we have slighted, whom we have kept down and 
ignored through many centuries. . I myself regard 
what is happening in South Africa as the nemesis 
for what we have done to our own countrymen in 
the past. We are angry,, we are resentful and we 
are thinking and acting in terms of retaliation 
against the Boers and their kindred. But what 
did we do.? If the theories on this topic are correct, 
a race coming down from Central Asia to the 

I 
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Ptmjab-and later to the confines of the Vindhyaa 
found certain inhabitants whom they proceeded to 
enslave, and to whom, they denied many human' 
rights. Some of our Dharma Sasbras contain 
sentences which are impossible to justify or defend. 
The procedure adopted by narrow, fanatical Boers, 
half-Dutch or half-German in origin, who colonised 
South Africa, who enjoyed the benefit of the best 
climate in thelWorld and found the Negro and the 
Bantu populations .willing to work for them, and 
not being content with that, invited the Indians to 
develop their country and finally -get jealous of 
their industry and frugality and are now trying to 
squeeze them out, is not one that we can copy with 
advantage or safety, not to mention higher con¬ 
siderations. 

I shall now deal with some matters of detail 
and then conclude. It has been stated, as I told 
you, that there has been a blasphemous attack on 
Christianity in my book “ World Religions.’’ It is 
well that this audience hears those blasphemies 
from me. On page 33 of that book occurs this 


‘‘The greatness of Jesus lay, however, in 
his bold and unflinching adherence to a 
religion of love and meekness that was 
radical, revolutionary and in truth com¬ 
munistic in outlook. It was a flaming 
indictment of all external manifestations 
and pharisaic practices- His message 
was definitely addressed and was specially 

’ - J 



soothing to the despised and the rejected 
among the people. He chose the publican 
and the sinner, and sympathy and for¬ 
giveness were the ; watch-words of his 
Gospel.” 

That is blasphemy Number 1! 

“Breaking away from the rigidly of pharisaic 
teaching he transformed the God of the 
Jews into a loving father and an intimate 
companion.” , 

That is blasphemy Number 2 11 ' 

At page 36 the following is stated 

“Faced with rejection by his own people, he 
evolved the idea of his messianic mission, 

. namely, that he should suffer and die for 

his faith.” 

; That is blasphemy No. 3 !!! 

' The last paragraph in that chapter devoted to 
Jesus reads thus : * 

“This is the real gospel of Christ and not the 
miscalled Christianity into which some 
nations have converted the .simple Eastern 
faiths. They have made of it a creed 
that has become a-rod in the language of 
Swinburne, a creed that has been •‘sub¬ 
divided into many warring sects and that 


in the practical application to life has, 
in' many parts of the .world, failed to Solve 
the problems of today, the problems of 
racial domination and superiority conx- 
• plexes, the mad quest for wealth and 
power and the subordination of the human 
soul to the demands of the transient as 
opposed to Christ’s hunger and thirst for 
the life eternal.” 

That is blasphemy JNo. 4.!!!! 

I'can well understand race-conscious fanatics 
and the Ku Klux Klan and the upholders of Nazi 
doctrines quarrelling with this sentiment but not 
the followers of the Christ. 

That is the sum and substance of what I stated. 
Shall I repeat it in other words;? Christ’s Gospel 
was- one of justice and mercy along socialistic and 
communistic lines. He anticipated many of the 
doctrines which are . to-day preached under other 
names. Let me by way of illustration recount to 
you two episodes from his life. When a youth, 
the heir to great wealth, went to him and said in 
substance, ‘*$Iy Lord, I am hungering for the life 
eternal. What shall I do the first answer of 
Jesus Christ was, “Follow tho Commandments : 
Honour thy father and mother. Ho not commit 
murder ; do not' steal. You know the Command¬ 
ments.” The young man said : “i have followed 
these Commandments. I have not wilfully or deli¬ 
berately sinned. And yet the thirst and hunger in 
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me are unquenched.” Then Jesus Christ said in 
substance : “You are a man of many possessions. 
Sell aU the goods that you have and give the 
proceeds to the poor, and then come-” The young 
man was so wealthy and so attached to his worldly 
power and his wealth that he could not and would 
not obey that direction- What Jesus Christ said 
on that occasion is very familiar : . Tt is easier for 
a camel to enter the eye of a needle than for a rich 
man to enter the kingdom of Heaven.” That -- 
preaching was essentially eommunxstie as well as 
other-worldly. On another occasion Jesus Ghrist, 
when he entered the Temple, went to the place 
where there were money-changers and. sellers of 
doves and other sacrificial offerings. He remon¬ 
strated and drove out the money-changers. Many 
interpretations have been given of such stories. 
This story proves his attitude towards property 
and holders"of property. How could it be otherwise ? 

He was a product of the later Roman Empire ‘ and 
he and the Jewish territory were under the yoke < 
of Imperial Rome. Therefore the iron entered the ^ 
soul of the Hebrews who had been living on pro¬ 
mises of the advent of a Messiah, whom most of 
them .expected to be an earthly king. To them 
Christ preached a religion of sacrifice and of love 
and bade them turn aside from their fanatical and 
narrow faith, Jesus Christ has always been recog¬ 
nised by most Hindus as among the great Messiahs 
of the world. ' • 

• As regards ; the miracles of Jesus, I ■ have said * 
in the book that there are two opinions on the 



Subjeot. The same controversy exists as to our 
Puranas and to our Epics, and the validity of the 
Hindu faith would subsist if the stories were 
proved to be parables or even myths in the light of 
later knowledge or research. In each such revela¬ 
tion or manifestation as the great Sankaracharya 
once said, you can believe only as a result of 
personal investigation and research which he termed 
vichara and consequent conviction. The revelation 
must come to each man and must not be accepted 
at second-hand. But in order that the people may 
not run away with the impression that it is some 
new and sacrilegious theory that I have invented, 
I have taken the trouble of utilising this occasion 
for quoting extracts from what has been said by 
some acknowledged European authorities on this 
topic, so that if I am blamed, I shall be deemed at 
least to err in good company. I shall not merely 
err in the company of the gr§at Sir James Frazer, 
Professor Huxley, Tyndall and Herbert Spencer or 
e ven .Kenan, Hamack, Matthew Arnold and others. 
I shall err with R. F. Delancey Wellbye, whose 
recent book “What the Future Demands of Reli¬ 
gion’’ has been very largely sold in England. He 
says at page 173 

“Christianity is not and never Was original, 
whether considered as a aupernaturally 
revealedjreligion or as a system Of ethics 
' and Way of life. Not only are its super¬ 
natural and miraculous elements, like 
divine revelation, virgin birth, resur- 
.lection, etc., paralleled in many earlier 
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religions, but its ethics and its philosophy 
for every day existence arose before and 
independently of Christianity.” 

The grog-t Matthew Arnold in his “Literature 
and Do.gma’’ states that his object in writing that 
book was to reassure those who feel attachment to 
Christianity and to the Bible but who recognise 
the growing discredit befalling miracles. 

To say that, is not to disparage Christianity. ^ 
To say, for instance, that some of the present funda¬ 
mentals of Hindu faith were in existence before the 
rise of Hindu religion in its present form is not to 
disparage Hinduism. Take Sakti worship. To-day 
it is beginning to be recognised that the Sakti cult 
is anterior to the Aryan invasion. When the 
Aryans came and began to settle here, Sakti worship . 
was part of their religious belief and practice. 
Where great ideas float in the air, those great ^ 
ideas are seized upon and utilised for the. refor¬ 
mation, transformation and sublimation .of the 
human -soul. There is no rejection, and there need * 
be no spurning, of any excepting what is false. 

Furthermore, writing on the Bible, Herbert 
# George Wood m. a., ( Director of Studies, Wood- 
brooke, Birmingham, Lecturer on the New Testa- 
met, Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, has stated 
as follows in the Encyclopaedia Britannica (Vide 
Vol . 3. page SOI ): * - 

“Side by side with the advance of natural * 
science came the development of literary " - ■ 
and historical scholarship, and the demand j 
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that the Bible should be road and studied 
like any other book. This meant not 
that the Bible was the same in. character 
as .any other book but that the same 
canons of criticism must be. applied to the 
national literature of the Hebrews and the 
writings of the first Christians as were 
applied to the literature and history of 
other people or to the classical documents 
of othor faiths. The study of Hebrew 
and • Greek texts dissolved at last the 
cement by which the doctrine of inspira¬ 
tion had held together 'the whole Bible 
as a homogeneous Divine product.* The 
discrepancies and disharmonies in the 
scriptures could no longer be disguised. 
Moreover, many traditional beliefs con¬ 
cerning the date land authorship of parti¬ 
cular books were found to have no support 
in the text of the Bible itself. Thomas 
Hobbes bad observed that the Pent ateuch 
seems to be written about Moses rather 
than by Moses* Literary criticism 
showed that the Mosaic apthorship of the 
Pentateuch was a Rabbinic tradition, 
which was unsupported by the Pentateuch. 

“Again the net- effect of the progress of 
natural science and literary criticism was 
to. undermine the claim made fox the 
scriptures on the grounds of their alleged 
antiquity and absolute harmony. The 
traditional arguments from prophecy 
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ceased to carry weight and the appeal 
to miracles was discounted.” 

Nothing that I have said is one-tenth as strong 
as these passages. I. want to be judged in the 
identical spirit‘of charity by which the Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britanaica is judged. I do not yet know 
whether the Encyclopaedia is expurgated or pre¬ 
vented access to the Public Libraries of the World 
or stigmatised as blasphemous. 

There is another aspect which may also be 
borne in mind and which some friends of ours seem 
to forget. I would ask the Universe ’’ and the 
“ Herald ” and their defenders to turn up the pages 
of the History of England and of the Histories of 
Catholic Kingdoms in Europe and elsewhere. Tra- 
vanoore and India as a whole will not suffer by 
comparison with them as to the treatment of 
heretics and dissidents and of those who committed 
no fault except being born outside the pale of the 
faith. Roman Catholic emancipation in England 
took place only as late as 1829. Until then Roman 
Catholics were debarred from many avocations and 
opportunities. And it was not until 1926 that a 
* number-of other disabilities were removed. The 
Act of 1549, forbidding the possession of Catholic 
Liturgies and books of devotion, was formally re¬ 
pealed only in 1926. The Religious Souses Act 
of 1559, which declared religious Orders to be 
superstitious, and gifts for their benefit therefore 
voidable, as being for a superstitious use, was also 
repealed only iu l926, and this Act specially applied 
to Catholic Orders. It was not until 1892 that 



Cardinal Vaughan was able to get a formal reversal 
of the policy of the Holy See forbidding Catholics 
to attend the Universities of Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge. This is recorded in Vol. 19, page 419 of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica. ■ 

I am mentioning all these points not for the 
purpose of mere controversy or to vindicate the 
principle of the pot calling the kettle black- On 
the other hand, I definitely assert that what has 
been done by this State, what has been done by 
Hindu Rulers in the whole of India has been to 
tolerate and allow every one to preach and hold 
his faith- There has been no great religious per¬ 
secution in India initiated by the followers of the 
Hindu faith after the Buddhistic period and, God 
willing, there will be none to the end of time. But 
it is not right or just on the part of any ecclesiasti¬ 
cal dignitaries or personages te prevent other faiths 
from embarking on the same proselytising policy 
as they themselves follow. If theirs is a convert-* 
i-ng religion, ours by reaction will inevitably be a 
converting or rather a re-converting religion. If 
they will make conversion a personal and individual 
act arising from a personal message or inspiration, 
wo shall not quarrel. But if, they resort to mass 
conversions, Hindus will and must organise for 
mass re-conversions on the same basis and subject 
to the same conditions. 

I shall now conclude. We have met here to 
commemorate a great, historic and spiritual event. 
India is torn by warring factions, political, social, 
economic and relig'ors. If anything sheds a ray 
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of Hope in the midst of the 'darkness that envelopes 
ns, it is this beacon light of our faith extending to 
and embracing all the universe,- granting succour and 
solace to every soul, in every state of evolution, 
denying no form of revelation and welcoming all 
modes of approach to the Divine, . Such a religion, 
such a philosophy of life do we cherish as our 
heritage. And so long as we do so, we shall be safe. 
Otherwise, the future would be dark and dismal, 
face to face with such ideologies as those which 
have culminated in this tragic War* But I am full 
of hope. There are discernible amidst all our 
quarrels the signs of a new spirit and an uprush 
of the soul throughout this land of ours* We shall 
be carried aloft thereby on the great flight to the 
citadel of peace and harmony that will guard and 
protect the world-to-be, in the making of which I 
feel, confident that the underlying doctrines of our 
religion will play a determining part. 



HINDU CULTURE* 

The subject of'my discourse’tonight is “Hindu 
Culture”. Before I proceed to discharge the task 
that I have undertaken, it is my primary duty to 
tender my grateful thanks to the President 
(Mr. A. S. P. Aiyar, i. c, s.)* But let me ask you not 
to be led away by the rhetoric of my eloquent 
friend. He is one whose efforts in fiction and other 
varieties of literature are well-known. I have been 
a deep appreciatori of thosemfforts and I have told 
him so. But" there is one danger about literary 
men. When their genius runs away with them, 
it is like a horse that runs'away with the rider; 
and today, the horse has been prancing all over the 
place. Let me thank you, Sir, in the most heartfelt 
manner for your introducing me to this audience in 
such generous terms- 

A few days ago, speaking in Delhi, I asserted 
that I did not feel called upon to make any apology 
for my being a Hindu’or my professing myself to 
be one. It will’ not be within my province this 
evening, doctrinally* to expound the tenets of 
Hinduism, or to . analyse the products of Hindu 
thought, and speculation and of Hindu ventures 
into the realms of .the intellect and the spirit. My 

* Inaugural Address delivered by Sachivottama Sir C. F 
Ramaswami • Aiyar under the auspices of the Culture 
League, Madura, on 28th Ootober 1944. 
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idea, on the other hand, will be, within the time 
permitted to me by the exigencies of the day and 
the patience of my audience, to define what 
Culture is, what Hindu Culture connotes and 
stands for, whether it means anything to the world, 
whether it is worth preserving, and whether, if 
worth preserving, how we shall best preserve it- 

What does Culture mean? If one were inclined 
to be cynical or jocose on the subject, one might 
quote some lines from one of the ballads of W.. S. 
Gilbert:— 

If you’re anxious for to shine in the high. 
aesthetic line as a man of culture rare, 

You must get up all the germs of the transc¬ 
endental terms, and plant them every- 
where. 

You must lie upon the daisies, and discourse 
in novel phrases of your complicated: state 
of mind, > .’ 

The meaning doesn’t matter if it’s only idle 
... chatter of a transcendental kind. 

I do not propose to indulge in cynicism this evening 
and shall avoid that ^chatter of a transcendental 
kind”. Culture is often regarded as a synonym or 
an excuse for being aloof and arrogant and for attri¬ 
buting to oneself a certain apartness from the rest 
of human life. That attitude is essentially Wrong. 
But Culture is really comprehensive and catholic, 
A famous Latin poet has said ; °I am. a man. Nothing 
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that appertains to humanity is foreign to me”. 
My own definition of Culture would be to follow 
the definition of a literary artist, . now not as 
fashionable as he once was —Matthew Arnold. In 
his ‘^Literature and Dogma’’, wherein he combated 
some of the prevalent superstitions of his times 
and pleaded for a greater dissemination of right- 
' mindedness amongst Englishmen than, according to 
him, hac^ been attained in the country, he defined 
culture thus;— 41 Culture was, in fact, the acquai¬ 
nting ourselves-with the best that has been known 
and said in the world and thus with the history of 
the human spirit”. ‘Culture, therefore, is the 
knowledge of the history, the appraisal of the 
history, of the human spirit in its adventure 
through the realms of the intellect and the imagi¬ 
nation, the knowledge of its aspirations, its achieve¬ 
ments and its failures. 

What does Hindu Culture mean? Is there 
such a thing as Hindu Culture ? First of all, let 
me ask who or what is a Hindu ? Sometime ago the 
idea in Europe about the Hindu was that ' he was 
an indolent, mysterious and impracticable person 
unfit for the battle and controversies of the world-, 
fit to be pitied or at the best patted, on the hack 
but- -not specially- useful to himself- or to the world, 
In order that 1 may not be accused of exaggeration 
when I describe thus the estimate of the Western 
world—at least ■‘of the Western literary world-*- let 
me read to you certain lines by a modern poet on 
what he calls the “Spirit of the East’’ : 
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' - “Reposeful, patient, undemonstrative, 
Luxurious, enigmatically sage, 

Aloof from our mutations and unrest; 

Alien to our achievements and desires. 

Another brain direaming other dreams, 

Another heart recalling other Loves. 

The idea underlying these lines is that Eastern 
thought and Eastern spirit are so aloof from the 
realms of activity that they need not bo tak&n seri¬ 
ously by the world’s workers. Until the Nobe] 
Prize was given to an Indian, nobody really both¬ 
ered about her literature or her scientific work or 
administrative achievements. Until at least a 
second-rate journalist of America or London shed 
the light of his benign kindness upon, let us say, 
Mr. A. S. P. Aiyar or myself, we felt “left out." 

Recently, we have had a series of lectures given 
here by the Rev. Father Heras and by the learned 
President of this League; and both of them have 
referred to the Paleolithic period, and the Mohen- 
jadaro and the Harapa inscriptions in propounding 
their respective theories about the ancient Indian 
Civilisation. Mr. Kanakasabhai Pillai, in a book 
entitled ^The Tamils a Thousand Years Ago”, 
evolved a novel theory about the origin of- a sepa¬ 
rate civilisation of the South. I think it was Dr. 
Caldwell who invented the word u Dravida" in the 
sense in which it is now used in controversy as ex¬ 
cluding and apart from the Aryan. Dr. Caldwell’s 
knowledge of Sanskrit or Sanskrit literature was 
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howe ver not very deep or profound. Otherwise, he 
would have found that the word ‘‘Dravida” is used* 
in Sanskrit literature to include a Brahmin as in 
the word Pancha Dravida< J'he great Sankara- 
oharya refers to Gnanasambanda as in his 

“Soundarya Lahari^. 

To my understanding, this question of the ‘ 
historical origin of race, is irrelevant from the 
point of view of the study of Hindu culture, how- 
over useful it may be from the point of view of 
anthropology, and palaeontology. In estimating 
the sum-total- of human activity, does it very much 
matter whether the Proto-Aryan of 4000 years ago 
kept himself aloof from the surrounding body 
politic and tried to influence society and its ideals 
from without, or whether he allowed himself to be 
sub-merged in the body politic and attempted to 
influence its ideas and outlook from within? As a 
race, we never resented intrusions or even in¬ 
vasions, I am’afraid. We have ever been hospita¬ 
ble to other races, beliefs and doctrines. 

I would, therefore, in the study of this his¬ 
tory of human culture, .keep out all these arohaeo •- 
logical Ejjpd historical disquisitions and analyses, of. 
origins. I would go further and say that according 
to the definition which I shall submit to this great 
audience, Hindu culture transcends specific creeds 
or faiths. Let ns look at the matter a little more 
closely. Does Hindu culture mean.a specific areed, 
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oi faith, a particular artistic or aesthetic or spiritual 
•practice or tradition, or is it confined to a geogra¬ 
phical boundary? I say, No. Hindu culture, ac¬ 
cording to me an^ my thesis, is an outlook, an 
attitude, it is a habit of mind, and of thought, ,a 
mode of approach to the great problems, aesthetic, 
artistic, social, religious and political, of. the world. 
That is what I would emphasise at the beginning, 
middle and end of my discourse. In* other words, 
to my mind, India has been a synthesis of religions, 
creeds, and-doctrines, not always mutually recon¬ 
cilable, political doctrines, and political practices, 
social doctrines and social practices, some outworn, 
some gathering momentum, some freshly entering 
the arena, all of them existing side by side, by a 
spirit of live ‘and. let lAve, by a spirit of great and 
tolerant understanding which has enabled -all those 
separate sub-cultures to exist and to unite in a 
macrocosm of culture- 

We have heard a great, deal in recent con¬ 
troversies under the headings Dravidian vs Aryan, 
or Tamil vs Sanskrit. It struck me that perhaps I 
niight read to you a poem from Thayumanavar, the 
* great Tamil poet and -mystic- 

^nensBLjjnrprSsfiMfmsSsi) SrpmpiB * 

*, Ljsnrek p 

. g'/Bffijfi'eSsrr/EJQ Sieii&iEi&iB'&sefOppeir 
L)jLul 8*S>S : &p 

--mirpeasfliM^)^ p miriuS <Q(g®)j£p 
sir-pump &pp!<S!iuebrjpieir 
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Now I ask the question, is this Tamil or 
is this Sanskrit ? There can be no doubt that 
it is- an amazing amalgam of Tamil and Sans¬ 
krit. I make bold to claim that in the history of 
the Indian spirit, disparateness, division, disunion, 
linguistic or racial or territorial, never played, a 
great or dominant part. Diversity in unity was in 
essence the significance, the summation and the 
validity of our culture. . Not long ago, I lighted 
upon a striking passage, which, amongst the contro- 
‘ versies of these days, needs to be remembered and 
pondered upon. It is from a treatise by perhaps 
\ the greatest Pure Mathematician of today and one 
who, in his philosophical approaches, has approxi¬ 
mated along the path-of rigid science most nearly to 
what Mr. A. S. P. Aiyax in the course of his intro. 
. ductory remarks caEed ^Suddha Advaita. I am 
* referring to Professor Whitehead’s ‘-Science and the 
Modern World. ’’ He says : ♦ 

‘Almost equally dangerous is the Gospel 6f 
Uniformity. The differences between the nations 
and races of mankind are required to preserve the 
conditions under which higher development is 
possible. One main-factor in the upward trend of 



animal life hag been the power of wsnderirg 
“Animals wander into new conditions. They have’ 
to adapt themselves or die. ” 

‘‘Mankind has wandered from the trees to the 
plains, from the plains to the seacoast, from climate 
to climate, from continent to continent, and from 
habit of life to habit of life. When man ceases to 
wander, he will cease to ascend in the scale of 
being. Physical wandering is still important, but 
greater still is the power of man’s spiritual adven¬ 
tures—adventures of thought, adventures of pas¬ 
sionate feeling, adventures of aesthetic experience. 
A diversification among human communities is 
essential for the provision of the incentive and 
material for the Odyssey of the human spirit 

That is the principle which has underlain the 
whole of the history of Indian life and Indian cul" 
ture as I shall endeavour presently to illustrate my 
contention by examples. 

Now, as a. first example, let me refer * to the 
term Hinduism. Some mean by it the worship of 
the Sagima Brahman ; some people mean the wor. 
ship of the Nirguna Brahman ; some people think 
of Smritis.and Tantxas and of various Avatars or 
manifestations of the Deity in this connection. But 
is it remembered that the propoimder or originator 
of the Charvaka philosophy who was also regarded . 
as a Hindu was not sent out from the Hindu 
fold ? His philosophy was not thrown aside or 
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s jettisoned, Barhaspatya was the name^of a some¬ 
what different doctrine of materialism. Brihaspati 
* sa, id in a very memorable passage that he would 
not only not allow any superhuman validity or 
revelationary power to the Vedas but that he 
would question everything, including the basis of 
all kinds of knowledge and all evidence, perception' 
and inference. That is what is called the Barhas- 
jji patya form of Nasthika philosophy. That also 
is part of Hindu philosophy, part of Hindu culture, 
not to be dissociated from it, not to be put away 
as an- excrescent product of Indian thought but to 
be taken into account as a natural reaction to 
the, current philosophic thought of the times. It is 
one of the side-streams which go to make up the 
mighty river of Hindu philosophy. Following 
| the Barhaspatyas were the Lokayatas ; then came 
Buddhism and Jainism. Their philosophies too, 
though generally regarded as of the Nasthika cult^ 
\ were tolerated. The Jains denied the authenticity, 
the validity, and the binding character of the Vedas 
» and what they stood for. The Jains cultivated a 
separate philosophy of life, a separate doctrine, 
the transmutations and development of which are 
part of Indian history. .Do we regard the Jains 
as apart from us ? The Sikhs disregard, much that 
we hold to be true- Do we regard them as ropre- 
. senting any other than Hindu culture ? 

* What" then do we mean by Hinduism ? It 
^ may be argued that practically every race is, for 
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propaganda purposes, taken by me to be part of the ■' 
Hindu race, that every belief is stated to be part of 
Hinduism and that I'am reaching out and grasp¬ 
ing at every system of thought and claiming 
it as Hindu. I say “Yes” and- “ No. ” I hold 
and I profess the faith that Hindu culture is 
essentially a universal culture that is big enough 
and wide enough to include Islam, the religion of 
Christ, the doctrines of St. Paul and -the early - 
Fathers and also those g?eat Reform movements 
•which in Europe and America and in India have 
followed on the track of the recurrent and renewed 
religious impulses in the human soul. But having 
said this I also affirm that Hindu culture as such 
has a special genius or temper or significance. 

What then are its essentials ? The first trait 
characteristic of Hindu culture is, according to me, 
courage and self-reliance. There was* nothing, no ■ ( 
domain of thought, no impossibility, no super- 
natural barrier, no natural obstacle, that stood in * 
the way of the Indian people penetrating into the 
arcana of the Unseen and Unknown. Those of us 
who remember the Kaihopamshad know that 
when Naohiketas was sent away from his father’s 
house and asked to repair to the domain of 
Yama, he went thither. Yama was pleased with 
him and wanted him to choose, three boons. First 
Naohiketas asked that his father Gautama might be *' 

. appeased in thought and composed in mind and that »■ 
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his anger towards him should disappear. Nest, he 
wanted to “know the true nature of Agni who eon* 
fers Heaven and Immortality on its knower; 
getting these two boons, Nachiketas asked the 
third in this famous verse : 

d a ^ rht%^t ^ araastft Id I 

' ^rtsrragi%g^aarst ■ aWta ^cfr^n II 

“There is speculation among 'men as to 
whether, after death, the soul exists or does not 
exist. This I should like to know, instructed by 
Thee.. This is the third boon I crave.’’ Yama did not 
waifb to confer this boon as 'it meant - the dis- 
closure or revelation of the knowledge of the 
Omniscient and Omnipotent. So he attempted to 
side-track Nachiketa from this quest and offered 
him, as alternatives, progeny, cattle, elephants, 
horses, gold, empire, and longevity etc. But the 
boy was not to be easily turned away from his 
pursuit and he told Yama— 

faftfeafo TiTT h# aft ^ , 

atsa ad gaagafod apa i&ftd it 

He insisted : “Tell me, Yama, what it is they 
inquire into as to the great question concerning 
the next world. I want no other boon but the 
privilege of learning the secret knowledge.’’ 

Realising that he had mot a student who was' 
in deadly earnest, he unfolded to him the true 
nature of the Soul and Over-Soul. Nachiketas is 
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a type o£ the dauntless and eternal Hindu search, 
for the .ultimate. 

Dealing with the immensity of the unformed 
world before creation as we know it, the Rig-Veda 
poses the question : Was there a vast nothing 
before something came into existence, or was there 
something before that nothing? The Rig-Veda 
thinks and speaks definitely of a world behind 
and beyond the Gods- So you see there was no 
boundary or limit which the ancient Indian think¬ 
ers set before themselves in the quest after Truth 
and the Infinite, no limit—voluntary or forced. 
They did not take God for granted. They *did 
not take Godhead for granted. That has been one 
of the characteristics of Hindu philosophy and the 
Hindu doctrine of life. They wanted each man 
to be the witness of truth as it was revealed by 
personal experience to each man. This is what 
Yoga attempts to achieve. We have no uncontradr 
ctable and unquestionable documents, no special 
revelations, and our Scriptures are not final .except* 
lug in so far as their revelations and those 
doctrines are and can be manifested in the life of 
the man experiencing their impact on his soul. 
What may be called the personal experience, per¬ 
sonal cognition of the validity of doctrine, is a 
natural factor of the Hindu culture and therefore is 
it universal in the sense in which few cultures are 
universal. Islam, with its-great affirmations of 
monotheism, is perhaps. the one religion which 
practises what it preaches and is the only religion 
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in the world in which the Negro and the most 
evolved types sit side by side at table and in 
mosqne. There is no difference between man and 
man. We talk of democracy. No uncompromising 
democracy has been evolved in any other system 
to the extent to which it was evolved by the desert 
sons of Arabia. This was Mohammed’s special 
message. t Jesus Christ’s message was in essence 
a message ^>f meekness, self-sacrifice, and un¬ 
flinching love that was manifested in what was 
a form of socialism or communism. He preached 
that everybody should give up everything to 
possess heaven. He was a rebel against the* esta¬ 
blished order of things in his day and was a 
socialist to the core. And yet his is the religion 
that is now professed by the great capitalist 
nations of this world. . The religion of Jesus 
Christ in ' its pristine form has been overlaid' by 
many superimposed doctrines and dogmas, all in¬ 
voking his name. The religion of that com¬ 
munist, that great socialist, might appeal to one 
type of people- Then comes the man who 
worships a stone painted red underneath a banian 
tree and expresses before it all his longings 
.prayers. That is a type which you. cannot despise 
or ignore because, to the extent to which he is able 
to think of something other than his *own self* to 
that' extent the symbol on which he chooses to 
centre his thought is useful for his onward march 
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to perfection- You remember that Lord Krishna 1 
has said in the Gita ; jf 

«R?nf^?nr: I I 

^sn mh II 

•‘'They who worship othor deities in' devotion | 
and sacrifice in reality worship me in their several j 
ways.” 

Our culture is able to comprehend.within itself ’ 
the worshipper of a stone image and the worshipper 
of the Shudda Advaita. Let me quote again : 

’ iter i 

s*nfi5w ftte ^Wr qxfNkraifcir 
site afts^r sjte n 

“Having ascribed form to that which is form¬ 
less, I have committed my first sin. Haying prais¬ 
ed with words of laudation that which is indes¬ 
cribable, I have committed my second sin. Having $ 
located in, temple and a particular locality that 
which has no location, I have Committed my third 
sin. Oh, Great God, pray pardon me fox the three 
sins*’’ 

• On a survey of Hindu thought we shall find— 
whether the' approach be through pantheism, poly¬ 
theism or even atheism or the. communism or the 
Socialism of jOhrist or the democracy of Islam—that . 
there as nothing that cannot be comprehended in 
that synthesis.which I venture to call and shall, 
dare to call “ Hindu Culture ”. 
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There is another aspect of Culture which, in 
these discussions, must not be lost eight of. Cul¬ 
ture and* religion can be twisted so as to become 
instruments for unworthy ends, for purposes 
foreign to their original connotations. Narrow, 
warped, self-centred and exclusive notions of the 
greatness of one’s own civilisation or a national 
culture and religion, or their incessant exaltation, 
to the detriinent of other cultures and. religions are 
indeed responsible for some of the barbarities of 
the so-called medieval ages, for the modern extra¬ 
vagances of Signor Mussolini, the atrocities of 
Nazism and some of the unpleasant manifestations 
in England and America in the religious and sociolo¬ 
gical spheres ! Hindu culture has striven to avoid 
this danger. Lest I should be regarded as blowing 
the Hindu trumpet, let me place before you what a 
detached observer like. Mr. C. H- Reily, Professor 
of Architecture in the University of Liverpool, has 
recently said. During a discussion of Indian archi¬ 
tecture he observed 

“It is in many ways one of the purest of all 
arts belonging to a complex and highly 
organised civilisation. It is probable that 
all of these characteristics derive from the 
Indian attitude to religion, for this art is 
more entirely bound up with religious 
mythology than any other. Whereas in- 
the early empires religion is an adjunct of 
the State, all art, even that specifically 
dedicated to the, Gods, tends to become a 



field for State propaganda and publicity 
and to have the impurity of official art. 
But in India religious sentiment trans¬ 
cended the motive of the State, and the 
splendour of the temples was a genuine 
offering to the God, not a means to heigh¬ 
ten the royal prestige”. 

In other words, Hindu culture was saved partly by 
its comprehensiveness and partly for the above 
reasons from, being the handmaid to purely political 
ends. 

. This courage in grappling with all problems 
and this conscious synthesis are two predominant 
characteristics of the' Hindu culture. I may men¬ 
tion a third. Throughout Indian art, Indian 
literature and Indian life, there is an abiding con* 
seiousness of the Infinite and the. Immanence of the 
Divine in small things as* well as great. , This, to 
my mind, is a special characteristic of Hindu Cul¬ 
ture, To illustrate this, let me deliberately choose 
two' subjects like mathematics and grammar- 
most apparently distant from what may be called 
culture ■ in the aesthetic sense. Most of us have 
been painful sufferers from the rules of grammar. 
Some of us habitually break those rules; others 
endeavour not to do so, with results not entirely 
successful. But grammar, as understood in most 
'countries, has always been regarded only as an 
instrument, a humble, necessary but not insepara¬ 
ble adjunct of culture. It is in India alone that 
Patanjali add those who followed him thought and 
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spoke of the worship of the Sabda Brahma as 
“Sabdabrahmopasauam’h They have sought to 
analyse eyery sound. They have sought to assi¬ 
milate and bring out the congruence between sound 
and substance— Vak and Sabda and Those 

who have read the Makabhashya cannot but realise 
the combination.of philosophy and grammar and 
the science of sound. Each word, each sound? has 
!* got a life-histo ry of i ts own, linked up with' the 
l science of the the Supreme, manifested as 

i sound or Logos. My argument is that grammar 
was not regarded merely as an instrument for the 
?. study of sound and speech but also for building and 
establishing a philosophy thereupon. Taking ma¬ 
thematics, we know that India invented the^ zero 1 - 
We also invented what is probably not so well- 
known, the root of—I, an imaginary quantity. The 
whole mathematical science with which is entwined 
the theory of the conception of the Universe, and 
the doctrine of Relativity, is based upon the Indian 

( 'discovery of the zero and the roof of—1, and our 
mathematical writers deal with their science as 
part of cosmic philosophy just as Einstein, Edding¬ 
ton and Jeans and Whitehead are now doing. 

; Lest, here again, I may be accused’ of overstating 

? my case, let me read to you what a great inathe- 

I matician, Lancelot Hogben, has said in .his “Mathe¬ 
matics for the Million” —. * 

i ' “ The epochal character of this step, namely 

the invention of the cypher, has been uni- 
. ' versally recognised, Laplace, the brilliant 
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mathematical astronomer who told 
Napoleon that God is not a necessary 
hypothesis in natural science, ( refers to 
this discovery in a significant passage- 

“ It is India that gave us the ingenious method 
of expressing all numbers by means of ten 
symbols, each'symbol receiving a value of 
, position, as well as an absolute value : a 
profound and important idea which appears 
so simple to us now that we ignore its 
‘ true merit, but its very simplicity, the 
great ease which it has lent to all com¬ 
putations puts our arithmetic in the 
first rank of useful inventions ; and we 
* shall appreciate the grandeur of this 
achievement when we remember that it 
escaped the genius of Archimedes and 
Apollinius, twp of the greatest men pro¬ 
duced by antiquity . • 

I now proceed to the Higher Mathematics of 
today- Where has it led us ? If I understand 
the present conception of the Universe, it resem¬ 
bles nothing that was talked of or talked about 
even twenty or thirty years ago. Following 
Newton, Laplace stated that' he was absolutely 
certain of the laws of the universe. What he stated 
was: • ■ . 

“ From the original distribution of the atoms 
in the primitive nebula a sufficiently 
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great mathematical intelligence could pre¬ 
dict the whole future history of the 
world”. 

We were so thoroughly satisfied with such 
hypothesis until recently. How different are the 
present ideas underlying Science ! Light partakes 
of the nature both of a wave and of a particle. 
It travels at 186,000 miles per second. There- 
can be no greater possible speed than that. An 
atom is a nucleus plus certain vibrations or waves 
or emanations. It can be broken up. The be¬ 
haviour of the-universe and its components is not 
governed by strict determinism. The quantum 
theory has come on the Science. Let me quote 
again £rbm a mathematical treatise : 

“ The abandonment, of this assumption of cieter- 
minisin is one of the most striking characteristics 
of the present scientific . outlook. Strict deter¬ 
mination cannot be traced in the behaviour of the 
ultimate elements of the physical world. 

“ The banishment of determinism from the * 
ultimate processes of nature is quite in keeping 
with this modern tendency. But is it possible to 
conceive of undetermined phenomena ? It would 
seem that the answer to this question depends on 
whether we think, -whether we have an intuition of 
free will or not. If we can regard free-will as an 
unanalysable category of thought, then we may sup¬ 
pose something, analogous to free-will to lie at the 



basis of material phenomena. Preh-will and deter¬ 
minism then become theoretically two equally valid 
alternatives, and which one we adopt is to be 
decided purely by the evidence; 

‘‘This realisation of the nature of Science makes 
it clear that the material universe is a much more 
subjective thing than Galileo, for instance, sup¬ 
posed. It is difficult now to make the hard-and- 
fast distinction between pfimary * and secondary 
qualities that Galileo made. If our perception of 
the colour red is merely our interpretation of 
certain electromagnetic waves, our -perception of a 
tennis-ball is, it appears on the wave-theory of 
matter, merely our interpretation of waves that are 
still more mysterious. Orif we turn to Relativity 
theory, we find that what we perceive as a tennis- 
ball is really’ a region of a four dimensional con- 
tinuum possessing a certain kind of curvature. 
Science does not tell .us anything about the 
substance of the elements out of which we have built 
up the perceptual world. It tells ns merely the 
mathematical specifications of ,these elements’’. 

I do not think I am exaggerating matters w-hen 
I say that modern philosophy, as it has developed 
after the momentous discoveries of Prof. Einstein 
and Heisenberg and Max Planck and the dis¬ 
coveries of those who followed them, has proved 
that the material world is at least as subjective as 
objective. This means that the world of today is 
the world of the Hindu Vedanta, It does not 
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Essentially exist excepting as a subjective pheno¬ 
menon. The more thoroughly we study the higher 
sciences of today, the more are we convinced that 
the Hindu doctrine was correct when it seized upon 
the impermanence of objective existence as the 
central factor of world phenomena and laid emphasis 
. on concentration of the .mind, the' research into the 
mind and the spirit as the one thing that matters, 
the true knowledge of the spirit being regarded as 
.the exclusive type of knowledge leading to a pro¬ 
per understanding of Nature and the very found¬ 
ations of the world at large. 

Let mo, before concluding, attempt a survey 
of what may be termed the main landmarks of 
Hindu culture. I can set out only a bare list. I 
would say that the first landmark is undoubtedly 
the Rigveda which in a nuclear form contains 
practically all that . I have been saying today. 
It is a treatise mainly concerned -with sacri¬ 
fices, and hymns to certain Gods who were per¬ 
sonified forces of Nature or to great leaders of 
thought or of warfare. It is a praise of good liv¬ 
ing; it is a prayer for sublunary benefits,, power, 
and victory and possessions;- 

At the same time it comprises the beginnings 
of all subsequent speculations on the unity of life 
and the immanence of the Divine in all that is. 

Wi for I 

“There is only one that exists- Learned men 
speak of it differently” The Rigveda also exem 
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plifies what the Gita latex on stresses? namely? that 
the life spiritual and the life in the world are not 
antagonistic but mutually complementary or supple¬ 
mentary. Hindu culture appreciated the dif¬ 
ferences amongst men social, tribal,.cultural, heredi¬ 
tary and otherwise but also gives chancos for every 
body to progress from stage to stage towards the 
ultimate goal of liberation. Those persons are 
misled who seek to justify the excrescences of the 
caste system as it exists today, merely because there 
was an original four-fold classification of men 
according to harma and guna and I make bold 
to assert that the emphasis oh caste or occupational 
inequalities is not part * of the true Hindu spirit 
or-of Hindu culture • 

The next landmarks that I wish to refer to 
are the Upanishads? wherein we see side by side 
with * the recognition of the facts of mundane 
existence a fearless search for fundamental truths 
that transcend the mundane sphere. I. have already, 
narrated to you the story of Nachiketas. This 
was typical of the Dpanishadic approach. 

Then,we come to those great men? the Buddha? 

. Sankara? Ramanuja, Madhwaohari and other' pro¬ 
phets and leaders. What a unity in diversity is 
suggested even when we pronounce their names 1 
To the Buddha came the 'inner call and he 
gave up his kingdom and evolved a philosophy 
of the soul progressing to Nirvana or Bliss by 
way of self-reliance and recognition of immutable 
law. But from first to last the Buddha 
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was Hindu in outlook and lie represented one of 
the summations or integrations of Hindu culture 
and he was rightly and ultimately recognised as one 
of our Avatars. Tbe South Indian saints, Sankara, 
Ramanuja, Madhwa had their separate systems of 
philosophic speculation, yet a fundamental unity 
underlies all their thought and efforts. Indeed, all 
of them accepted the Upanishads and the Brahma- 
sutras and evolved their special doctrines in the 
course of commenting on the same Pxasthanathraya- 
or threefold basis of Hindu thought. 

The nest characteristic of Hindu culture is the 
Guruhula system which is one of the outstanding 
contributions made to the-world’s ideals. Truth 
oan never come solely from books. Truth can 
never be imparted mechanically. It can come only 
from the Jiving personality and be transmitted to 
living spirit and that is the Gurukula ideal. That 
is one of the greatest conceptions of our civilisation 
which if we lose, we shall suffer. 

Another definite contribution of Hindu culture 
to the world is the conception of sovereignty which 
is sui generis, the Janaka ideal of kingship, as I 
may call it. Sovereignty is thought of' as vice¬ 
royalty, the king being regarded as the representa¬ 
tive of God and as an instrument not for imposing 
his will on his subjects but for exemplifying and 
translating into practice, the divine Dharma. The 
sovereign was bound rigidly by certain laws, the 
laws of Dharma, divine and conventional, and he 
is liable to be put aside if he transgresses them, 


This conception of sovereignty is the unique contri¬ 
bution of Hindu culture to the political thought of 
the world- Take the Greek conception of demo¬ 
cracy. All or practically all the Athenian citizens 
gathered in the market-place; and ■ they were 
sovereigns in their corporate capacity and, as was 
proved in the case of the condemnation of Socrates, 
there was no limit to the operation of their 
arbitrary colleetrve-will. So likewise in American 
and English law today, what the Parliament or 
Congress says is final. I do not know whether 
this audience is aware that even the Prayer Book 
has been formally enacted in England by an Act 
of Parliament. The King in Parliament in England 
and the Congress in U. S. A. are supreme lawgivers. 
But as wa§ shown by Sri Bama, the kings of India 
realised that there was something above the king 
and the people, which was their mentor and guide 
the law of .the inner soul to which they owed pri¬ 
mary allegiance, also called their Dharmct. That 
conception of kingship, as a dedication, a viceroy¬ 
alty, a devolution of authority and jurisdiction, is a 
particular, conception of sovereignty which has re¬ 
ceived less attention than it should have at the 
hands of scholars and teachers. 

The achievements of Hindu culture in the re¬ 
alms of art, of architecture, sculpture and music and 
painting are all correlated and follow a plan, When 
we turn to the Ajanta or Ellora caves, when we see 
the great temples of South India or the South 
Indian bronzes, or whether we enter the domain,of 
music and listen to our songs and Hymns, what do 
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we find ? Here again the genius of Hindu culture is 
not to differentiate and divide but to unite and 
assimilate. True, some of the manifestations of 
that culture are not in- accord with European aes 
thetic ideals. If you see some of our bronzes and 
demand correct anatomical details, we shall proba¬ 
bly find it difficult to discover them*. If we want to’ 
find out exactly the stress and action of each mus¬ 
cle, we shall fail. What Hindu art dealt with was 
not to picture the biceps or the hip joint or elbow 
or the jaw or the face or the eyes, but to depict 
what the figure stood for, what the-idea underlying a 
particular pose was and what the essential interior 
portrait was of the man or woman who was regard¬ 
ed 7 as a symbol. That assimilative symbolism was 
the characteristic feature of Hindu art. It is very 
remarkable that* some of the most modern develop¬ 
ments in European painting and sculpture are re¬ 
verting to this symbolistic ideal though^some Euro¬ 
pean artists confuse the ugly with the real. 

Let me recapitulate- I hold that culture is an 
adventure of the human soul into the region of the 
things that matter. It has developed in India along 
specific lines- To affirm and proclaim that there 
is an authentic and valid Hindu culture is not 
to decry the authenticity or 'validity of other 
cultures. But my point is that the main chara¬ 
cteristic or the ideal of Hindu culture is to 
banish all separatism and proclaim the essential 
unity* physical and spiritual, of the Cosmos. Other 
modes of . culture may have other objectives. 
With them I shall not deal just now. But 
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to. my mind Hindu art Hindu philosophy, Hindu 
speculation, and Hindu science, have been disting¬ 
uished by three traits. The first of these is the un¬ 
flinching daring and courage in the realms of 
abstract .speculation and philosophy. The second is 
the spirit of tolerance towards all modes of appro¬ 
ach to the solution of the world's problems, and 
towards all faiths and other cultures. Hospitality 
in providing food, raiment and shelter may be com¬ 
mon, but mental or spiritual hospitality is rarer 
and finer and I venture to lay claim, for our culture 
that it has stood for this form of hospitality. Lastly, 
there is in this culture a sense of the pervasive 
Immanence of the Divine, a sense of the cyclic 
progress of the universe developing in its evolution 
many races, many ideals, many disillusionments and 
many yearnings tt and aspirations but always ultima¬ 
tely reaching out towards the Infinite, the One. 
The worldfcneeds and cannot ignore such a culture- 
It should realise and practise its all-embracing 
catholicity of outlook if it is to emerge from the 
present state of confusion in thought and chaos in 
action. 
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SRI TYAGARAJA BRAHMAM AND 
HIS TIMES* 

This annual function marts the date of the 
passing away of Sri Tyagarajaswami who lived, 
according to the best authorities, from769 to 
January 1847- The celebration owes its inception 
to the untiring efforts of that musical savant 
and devotee, Bangalore Nagarathamma, wh,o con¬ 
tributed so greatly to build the temple pver the 
scmadhi and helped to inaugurate these-festivities. 
Although Tyagarajaswami was born at Tiruvalur 
and named after the presiding deity of that sacred 
shrine,' his whole life was centred in the locajity in 
which we are gathered and "where the Lord ®f the 
five rivers, Pauchanadiswara, has his seat. It is a 
matter f6r profound satisfaction that not only 
scholarly experts but the musical laity have, ip 
their several ways, offered their .co-operation in 
making a resounding success of these periodical 
gatherings. 

In'the south of India it is not too much to 
assert that the musical trio, Tyagarajaswami, 
Muthuswami Diksh,itar and Syama Sastri, along 
with the artistic group that surrounded and was 
dominated by the Royal musician, Sri Swati Tiru- 
nal, established the • classical tradition of the south 
and that the. system of krithis. now; regarded as 
%e foundation of musical performances owes its 

’* Address by SacMvottama Sir C. P'. Hamas wami Aiyar on the 
. "itiavguratioTi of the tfiiiaty-Eighth Aradhana Colorations 
of Sri Tyagaraja Br,ah»am : atTirnvadi on la^Ory 

1945 . „ 
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perfection to this great assemblage of composers 
andunusioians amongst whom perhaps Tyagaraja- 
sw ami’s influence was most widely pervasive. 

The artistic contacts between Tanjore and 
Ttavancore were not only symbolised by the visit' 
of the Travancore musicians, Vadivelu and Govinda 
Marar, to Tiruvaiyar but there have been also 
other instances of mutual influence and assimila¬ 
tion. It may be of special interest to this audience 
to learn that, touring in these parts in the eighties 
of. the last century, His Highness Visakham Tirunal 
of Travancore who gloried in the literary and 
musical traditions of his Royal family, that have 
been maintained unbroken down to this day stated : 

“ I rejoice that I stand to-day on the, soil that 
has produced Tyagaraja and 'nourished Appaya 
Dikshitar.” 

In dealing however summarily with the subject 
of this sketch, I think it is needless to remind 
Indians and especially those who are the nurslings 
of the Kaveri, of the place that music holds and 
should hold in the scheme of life. One of the 
greatest of English art-critics, Walter Pater, was 
responsible for the observation that “all art con¬ 
stantly aspires towards the condition of music,” 
meaning thereby that music, whether simple or 
subtle, is «the sublimation of the human effort to 
reach perfection, Such an idea is common to the 
West and the East. In his poem on the Musician—■■ 
4< Abt Vo^ler”—Robert Browning has sung : 
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“But God has a,-few of us 

whom He whispers in the ear; 

The rest may reason and welcome ; 

‘tis we musicians know.” 

India has identified Iswara with melody, and the 
Vedas have proclaimed that fhe world rests in 
sound—snra,- In greater detail a Sanskrit poet 
asserts that he reaches heaven most easily who 
knows the science and the art of the Vina, is 
acquainted with sruthi and jdthl and who is cogni¬ 
zant of the principles of tala, or musical time. 

*TTTOcf || 

Maharaja Sri Swati Tirunal who was a finished 
* poet as well as a great composer declares in his 
Bhakti Manjari— 

^r;: i , 

#3 ^ g^3»P. 

qr$t WW (I 

He assigns a due place to the Vina accompani- 
ment, stresses the place of lay a and what he 
terms t&raswana, emphasises the importance of 
sweetness -as well as of expertness, indicates the 
place of the swaras and the three gramas — shadja- 
grama, madhyamagrama and. ' gandharagrama t 
* and, .above all, asserts that musical effort' attains it 3 
•climax in the praise of the Supreme arising out of 
the fervent devotion of the singer. In his own 



language, all other music is like cries in the forest 
and in those verses he epitomises the elements and 
ideals of Karnataka music. A loving description of 
Trivandrum during one of the temple festivals in 
his (Sy&nandhrapura Varnana) contains 

this description— # 

3 tiw- 

w*?: 11 

Here also we observe the insistence on technical 
excellence in unison with l unt^T | or poetic gift and 
the manifestation of true Bhakti. 

This is not the occasion to discuss thVdifferences 
between the West and the East in regard to melody, 
harmony and so forth ; but the place assigned to 
music everywhere in cultural life is unchallengable 
although as a critic has stated, the westerner looks 
at music vertically and produces harmony and the 
.easterner looking horizontally produces melody. 

Perhaps tile most striking difference between 
the Eastern and the Western evolution in musical 
composition may be discerned in the almost ex¬ 
clusive adherence of the Indian composer and artist 
, to religion, whilst love and war predominate over 
religion in the music of the West. The close com 
nection of music in most countries with religion and 
religious observances is realised in general but few 
have set the art on such a pedestal as Sri Tyagaraja,. 
who described the emergence of divinity in the 
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Chittaranjaui song “ NadatanvMammrn u , though, of 
course it cannot be forgotten* that Sarngadeva had 
already apostrophised the deity as Nadatanu • 

The history of Indian music is ancient and 
dates from the simple though elevated strains of 
the Sanaa Veda ; and Sangeeta. as connoting sotig, 
instrument, dance and expression was as old as the 
Aryan civilisation, which, when it came into contact 
with Dra vidian life, characteristically gave to and 
received from it a great deal.. Just as the Nata- 
raja image is the climax of South Indian Art, so 
the dance of Natesa in the presence of the Devi, 
with all the main. Divinities contributing to the 
synthesis of Sangita is the integration of the Hindu 
ideals of musical effort. ' * 


3*4 uWrr 

^ q^rsr- 
i^rar: 

In this great concert, the Lord of Hosts dances 
in Kailasa before Parvati in front of the assembled 
gods; Saras wati plays on the Vina; Indra on the 
flute; Brahma keeps time; Lakshmi sings and 
Vishnu handles, the deep-toned mridanga. Com¬ 
petent scholars believe that the South contributed 


elaboration and subtlety to an art which was 
originally simple anti pastoral, Sarngadeva, one 
of the earliest writers on music, was in his own 
person typical of the combination of the North and 
the South. He was a native of Kashmir but set¬ 
tled down in peninsular India. To him we owe the 
classification of music and ascription of the due 
place to the Desi or indigenous style. It may be 
remembered that the ancient Margi style was re¬ 
garded and described as Bhdvabhajana or as 
helping to destroy SamsOrcu*, and the JJesi style as 
Janarwijana or as pleasing to the people at large- 
The former style has also been described as Niba~ 
ddha or linked with words, the latter being re¬ 
garded as comparatively free from the slavery of 
the word, Anibadha. From the days of the 
Nayaks of Tan j ore who were great patrons of 
music and in whose court flourished statesmen 
and musicians like Govinda Dasa and his son 
' Venkatamakhi, the doctrine was asserted and im¬ 
plemented that our music should be regarded as 
wholly Desi. This in fact is the basis of Venkata- 
makhi’s ChathurdandiprahadJca, to -which great 
work we owe the classification into 72 Melakarthas 
and Janyas. Tyagaraja himself was one of those 
who freed the hrithi from overmuch tyranny of 
words.. Ho, in contrast to his predecessors like 
Arunachala-kavi, composed his songs in fairly 
simple and homely language and one need not go 
further afield than the songs Girirajasuta and 
Pahirbmadoota as instances of this characteristic. 



Taking a rapid survey of Indian music, so far 
as its history is recorded, we begin with Jayadeva 
Gosvami’s Gita Govinda , whiqh is alike one of 
the great mystic poems of the world and a treasure- 
house of song and which owes and acknow- 
ledges its debt to the Bharata Natya Sastra com¬ 
posed as early as the 6th century A. D. It is the 
earliest recorded piece of music that we possess and 
the author proudly asserts that his followers will 
come from three groups—skilled musicians, true 
Bhaktas and finished poets. The Sangita 
■Ratnahara of Sarngadeva was published in the 
16th century and Venkatamakhi’s magnum opus in 
the 17th- But by the end of the 17th century the 
separate characteristics of the Northern and the 
Southern styles had been definitely differentiated, 
and Kabir, Thulei Das, Mira' Bai, Soor Das and 
Tuka Ram had perfected in the North a technique 
* full of devotion and full also of appeal to the 
'■ multitude. A link between the North and the 
South was furnished by Purandara Vitthala who 
created his simple and touchingly fascinating 
Devarrtamas in Caharese. and who was the artistic 
predecessor of Ramdas Swami of Bhadrachalam 
whose ’Mrthanas are sung all over the Andhra 
country to-day. Suffice it to say here that the 
development" of music in the North and in the 
South has been along parallel lines and there has 
been no coalescence of methods. The talk of fusion 
or union ia not practicable and perchauee it 
is wisest to remember as Jesus 1 once declared: 
u In my father’s house are many mansions.’’ So 
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far as the South Indian practice is concerned, the 
earliest authentic master was Kshetragnaj a native 
*of North Arcot, who composed thousands of padams 
and dedicated them to Gopala. There followed 
certain great artists who produced vamams and 
others. like Arunachala-kavi to whom we owe 
marvellous hirta>nams. But *it was almost as a 
sudden efflorescence that there blossomed on the 
banks of the Cauvery the three great composers— 
Tyagaraja, Muthuswami Dikshifcar and Syama 
Sastri—who lived in the beginning • of the 19th 
century in Tiruvalur and the neighbouring places, 
and who, following in the tradition of Venkata- 
makhi, perfected what is now regarded as the 
essential elements of Carnatic fnusic. Each of them 
used special expressibns to denote his respective 
compositions—the respective indicia being Tyaga- 
rajanutha, Gurugnha and Syamakrishna. Muthu¬ 

swami Dikshitar’s Jsirtkanams are all in Sanskrit 
and he was a follower of the Sri Vidya. His 
pftdams constitute landmarks in Sanskrit' prosody 
and imagery as well as in musical treatment, 
felicitous choice of words and movements in con¬ 
sonance with the underlying emotion or being 
one' of his rare gifts. The compositions of S.yafna 
Sastri are both in Sanskrit and Telugu. He wor¬ 
shipped .Kanchi Kamatchi and his compositions 
include, several Svarajattg embodying many tala 
movements. Tyagaraja’s works, on the other hand, 
were almost entirely in homely Telugu and com¬ 
bined fervent idealism with a personal appe al which 
often climbed to great poetic height. He is the fine 
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flower of the school inaugurated by Purandara 
who recaptured the Bhakti movement, a movement 
associated with the sage Narada, the musician of 
the Gods. 

Tyagaraja’s life-history was outwardly un¬ 
eventful although certain supernatural incidents 
have been woven into the chronicle .connected with 
his mission and the mystery of his music. Mr. 
M. S. Ramaswami Aiyar, to whom all students of 
Tyagaraja owe so much, has imparted the informa¬ 
tion that Tyagaraja’a family name was Brahmam, 
his father being known as Ramabrahmam. ' The 
■appellation ^TyccffabrctAmam” by which his disci¬ 
ples lovingly designate hinj is thus literally as well 
as psychologically correct.- His father seems to 
have destined Tyagaraja for a life of literary 
scholarship and entered him as student in the 
Sanskrit College at Tiruvayar, but the attractions of 
music proved to be irresistible and he dedicated him¬ 
self fairly early to the art.' Tradition declares 
that over and above the Vainika Vonkataramanayya < 
who originally instructed him, Narada himself 
became his preceptor and. presented him' with a 
treatise entitled Svararnmam which is now lost 
and taught him the Tarakamantra. Tyagarajai 
is supposed to adverb to this episode in tho -krith 
■Svararagamdhqrasa, and his gratitude to Narada 
is outlined iu another, Varanarada. At the 
family partition, Tyagaraja received very little 
in the way of worldly -goods but he obtained the 
golden image of Rama cherished in the family as an 



heirlocufl. Hi,s elder brother, although he came into 
possession of'all the properties of the family, was 
yet jealous of the rising reputation as a musician 
of his younger brother, and the story goes that 
he secured and threw the image of Rama into the 
Cauvery. The biographers of Tyagaraja declare 
that Tyagaraja was absorbed in this' image and in 
its worship and composed hymns outlining in loving 
detail all the rituals relating to the ceremonial 
worship, including the Naivedyam and the Arathi 
to the image- The loss of the golden image was 
chronicled by him‘in krithi ^Nenendnvedakudura ’’ 
in Harikamboji and when, after many months of 
search, the image was marvellously washed ashore 
and recovered the song Etla , DorahitTiwo was 
composed by him descriptive of this home-coming 
of Rama- Throughout his life, Tyagaraja consci¬ 
ously put aside wealth and honours. He lived 
with his wife and supported a large number of 
disciples who gathered around him and they all 
subsisted mainly on alms in kind gathered by 
unckavriUi from householders in Tiruvayar- He 
appears to have been a hard taskmaster with a 
teniper of his own and was as exacting with his 
djsc-iples as with himself- The krithi Santhamu- 
lek-JiU is regarded as autobiographical. In the 
brochure by Mr- Ram as wa, mi Aiyar to which re¬ 
ference has. been already made,, there is. an acute 
analysis of the tradition and the tendencies during 
which Tyagaraja lived- It is pointed out that 
the age of Tyagaraja was a transition between 



the age of patronage when kings and noblemen 
endowed and gave shelter to chosen musicians 
and other artists and the age of public support 
which only recently has come to its own. During 
the time of -Tyagaraja the Tanjore dynasty which 
in its heyday of prosperity was one of the 
greatest patrons of painting and letters and music 
had decayed, and the onj# locality where the love 
of music and its patronage were still flourishing 
was Travancor© where, from the days of Marthanda 
Yarma, the founder of modern Travancore and his 
successors (the greatest of whom was Swati Tirunal), 
music was both encouraged and practised by the 
members of the Royal family. Saraboji, the titular 
king of Tanjore, however, kept up some state and 
he was a, contemporary of Tyagaraja- It is re¬ 
corded that he sent an emissary to the musician 
asking him to compose _ a kirtana in his honour 
and we learn that he refused to do so but on the 
other hand composed a song in Kalv.ani— .Nidki- 
mlasuhhamu) where he dilates pn the theme; 
il Which gives greater joy, wealth or worship, in 
the holy presence of Rama ? Which of the two is 
better—the praise of man or the praise of the 
Divine?” Such was the disdain for worldly recog¬ 
nition which was manifested by this man of God 
Not only the biographer to whom reference has been 
made but other writers on Tyagaraja and his times, 
have outlined his career as falling into distinct 
periods and it may not be inappropriate before 
this audience to attempt a resume of what has 
•been said on this subject if only of the purpose of 
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stimulating further enquiry. As already stated, 
Tyagaraja in his own compositions has ranged 
from simple Rivyananuiv^lis to most complicated 
kirtanas though he did not emulate the recondite* 
ness of Kshetragna or Muthuswami Dikshitar- 
His kirtanas were created as accompaniments of 
fervid worship and are often conversational and 
sometimes arotpersonal Outpourings outlining his 
life and his experiences* It has been remarked 
that ho began by regarding Rama who was his 
tutelar deity as being the one supreme. God, 
superior to every one else. His songs Ramarn 
Bhajeham and Rama Kothandarama are typical 
of this mood* He is supposed to have declined 
even to witness a procession of the goddess Dharma- 
samvardhini and instituted unflattering compari¬ 
sons between her and his own Ishtadevata whom- 
he, in his song, described as L^vaivya Rama con¬ 
trasting his beauty and grace with the attributes 
of the Devi whom he termed Thamaga matha ' 
dawa , the deity of the Thamasa way of life. 

e As in the life of Shakespeare and Dante 
Tyagaraja seems to have had his moods of des- • 
pair and periods of tribulation and, notwithstanding 
his spiritual quest, his song in Denuka headed 
TeliyaUru Rama is indicative of his despair of 
realisation and the. difficulty of knowing the right 
path* # He, fell ill and ascribed his illness to, the 
anger of the Goddess whom he disparaged and whose 
grace he at last implored jn the song Karuna jooda 
Dater, as in the case of other great poets 
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and musicians including Shakespeare, Goethe, Mhzaft 
and Beethoven, he attained comparative peace ctf 
mind and acquired a rare catholicity of temper. 
To this period are attributed songs in which he has 
apostrophised many deities and evolved a mentality 
which has been styled by Professor Max Muller, 
‘henotheism* wherein the devotee alternately ascribes 
supremacy and primacy to several manifestations 
of Godhead. This mothod indeed is in the authentic 
Hjpdu line of thought and the greatest example 
is the Rig Veda where alternately Surya, Mitra, 
Aditi and Varuna are dealt with as supreme. To 
these years belong the songs Girirajasutha, dealing 
with Ganesa, Neevanthi daimmu to Subrhamania, 
Sambho Maha-deva to Siva, PaU Rama Dooia to 
Hanumah and Tula si Jagajjanani to the Thulasi 
plant. 

Towards middle age, Tyagaraja resolved to go 
on a pilgrimage to various shrines. At Tirupat; 
he found that a screen separated him and Venkata-* 
rarnana and sang about that screen in the Thera- 
thiyogara&a . , A 'Wealthy patron' and Tamil 
scholar, Sundaresa Mudaliar, at Poonamalle pre¬ 
sented him with a palanquin a-nd a sum • of money. 
Thieves beset him on his journey and he is supposed 
to have sung the song in Darbar, “ifundu Venaha” 
which led to the conversion of the thieves into 
dooility. ' The story recounts that they evln offered 
to carry his palanquin. He visited in turn Conjee- 
varam where he sang of "Khmatchi; Madhyarjun-am 
where he is stated to have resuscitated a deathman 
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by his composition Sri Hama* P&clOmct in Amrita- 
vahini- He then proceeded to Rameswaram. In* 
Madura he sang the hymn Manctsunilpa and in 
Srirangam was composed li 0h • Rangasayi* ’’ In 
his travels, he heard a discourse on the Avatars an^ 
his mental reaction was manifested in the song 
Evarinirn ayanchirira-*Ro'w did the wise determine 
who Thou art ? How do they worship Thee !” His 
main musical, contributions were in praise and 
honour of Sri Rama, regarding him as the summa¬ 
tion and essence of all the Gods, as illustrated 
in the kriti Dvaitamu sukhama- His thesis on 
one occasion was that the syllables composing the 
word Rama, epitomised the Tatva's of the Siva 
mantra and the Vishnu mantra —-Ma being Jiva 
of Siva mantra and JRa of Vishnu mantra. • It must 
not be however forgotten that in addition to his 
kritis he wrote the Divyanamavali, Prahlada 
Bhakta Yijayam, Nowkacbaritam in honour of 
■Krishna and finally the Pancharatna's. Many of his 
•songs rebuked intellectual pride and intellectual 
equipment as such and he is constantly advocating 
the grace of' Rama as the only means of attain 
ing bliss, the kirtana Enu GhestMni being 
.typical of this outlook. Whenever there arose an 
opportunity as ‘in his songs Ka%i Cheta and 
Rookalu Padiveluma, he inveighed against the 
love of money and the love of possessions. Curious 
observers have detected a conscious approach to the 
Northern system of music in one or two of his 
songs and even an approximation, to Western sym¬ 
phonies as in the song Ramimehu varu but in 
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all but a few of his composition he was an exemplar 
of the strictest technique of Carnatic music. 

From the first he collected a band of devoted 
and accomplished dahya’s around him, one of whom 
Kanniah Bhagavatar, who visited Travancore im¬ 
pressed himself so much jipon Maharaja Swati 
Tirunal that the most musical of monarchs sent his 
own court musician, Vadivelu, the violinist, to invite 
Tyagaraja to his capital- Tradition has it that there 
were many contacts between the Royal Musician and 
Sri Tyagaraja who seem to have profoundly appreci¬ 
ated each other’s gifts but they unhappily never 
met. When Vadivelu approached Tyagaraja and 
stated that Swati Tirunal could bestow on him a 
great Padavi or status he is said to have sung the 
kriti Padavi Padbhakti , asserting that the state 
of mind which places implicit faith in Rama is the 
only Padavi for which ' he craved. It may not be 
irrelevant at this juncture to refer in some detail to 
Sri Swati Tirunal, the Maharaja who reigned'from 
1829 to 1847 and who died before he Wts thirty-five 
but was able not only to fulfil the exacting du ties 
of royalty during a troublous period but to com¬ 
pose descriptive poems and dramatic, works 
of conspicuous merit in Sanskrit and also to 
create varnams, Mrta^ams, Padams and tillma'a 
in Sanskrit, Telugu, Malayalam, Canarese, Marathi, 
Hindi and other languages. His musical profi¬ 
ciency is as amazing and comprehensive as his 
mastery of several languages and the characteristic 
insertion of Swaraksjiara’s bears testimony to both 
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sides »f his genius. Many of his compositions are 
sung all over South India and regarded as master¬ 
pieces although the authorship is not even known 
in some localities. Two of his padams epitomised 
the Ramayana and the Bhagavata and another, 
the Stalapurana Mahatmyam, In his court flou- 
rised Yadivelu, the master of abkinaya who was 
sent for from Tanjore, Sivananda, the mridangam 
player, Chinnoyya and Eravi Varman Tampi, the 
composer of Varnams. He as well as his] succes¬ 
sors, were ardent exponents and lovers of the 
Bharat a Natya and the art of Kathakali, and 
Chinnayya was one of the foremost masters of the 
dance. Swati Tirunal and Vadivelu already referred 
to are said to have jointly composed a vdrnam in 
Kapi after the manner of Tyagaraja- The Maha 
raja encouraged proficiency in ihanams which re¬ 
present special modes of mga expression and were 
deemed to be the speciality of Parameswara Bhaga- 
vatar and for which Travancore has been famous 
right through. Swati Tirunal amongst his multi¬ 
farious aoUmplishments and gifts shared the 
passion for style and verbal splendour which ani¬ 
mated Syama Sastri and Muthuswami Di kshitar 
but he possessed in addition an absorbing devotion 
to Sri Padmanabka which was as inseparable from 
his work as the love of Sri Rama in Tyagaraja. 
Whereas before the times of Tyagaraja' the ragas 
used for songs were not very numerous and it is 
computed that Jayadeva utilised^ less than twenty 
ragas in the whole of his Gita Govinda, both Swati 



Tirunal and Tyagaraja brought into vogue many 
apoorva ragas. At one and the same time at the 
court of Swati Tirunal there lived not only Vadi- 
velu and many other experts who have been enu¬ 
merated but the great Govinda Marar of whom 
more wili be said hereafter and who came into 
personal contact with Tyagaraja. It is noteworthy 
that in his court also flourished Meru Swami, who 
was responsible for the introduction of HariTcathas 
into the south and who also played a notable part 
in popularising Tyagaraja’s kritis in Travancore. 
More than one member of the Royal Family 
patronised and took part in the Kathakali and -one 
Maharajah was personally proficient in the art. As 
already stated, Kanniah Bhagavatar, the direct 
disoiple of Tyagaraja, lived for many years in Tra- 
vancore and he and his pupil Raghupati Bhagava- 
tar and Natesa Bhagavatar were attached to the 
Maharaja’s Palace. The indigenous style of music 
peculiar to Malabar and Travancore based on what 
is called the Sopanam system is now confined 
to temples and even the names of some of the tunes 
such as inniva and puraneer are referable to Dra- 
* vidian origins, the former word appearing both in 
Tevaram and Tiruvachakam- In this style of 
music, indigenous musical instruments were used 
such as cJhembv>> ohenda, mlctvu, nedungmhal and 
idukka. They are still part of the temple musical 
accompaniments in Travancore. It was in the reign 
of Swati Tirunal that Carnatic music became the 
dominant feature of musical life and the biggest 



contribution to that music was made by Swati 
Tiruaal himself. It should also be romembered that 
one of his successors, Ayilyam Tirana 1 , was not 
only a scholar but a musician and. patronised the 
great Maha Vaidyanatha Aiyar and Raghava Aiyar 
who belonged to the generation next after Tyaga* 
rajaswami. 

Amongst Sri Swati Tirunal’s court musicians 
already referred to, one of the most accomplished 
was Govinda Marar who was named u Shadkala 
Govinda Marar” on account of his ability to sing 
pallavis adopted to six Mias or degrees of time* 
This Govinda Marar, notwithstanding that he was 
crippled by rheumatism, went on a pilgrimage to 
meet Tyagaraja, the meeting having been arranged 
by one Nallatambi Mudaliar who was a palace 
employee. His performances so enthralled Tyaga* 
raja that he is reported to have composed his 
famous song Entharo M ahanubhavulu in honour 
of Govinda Marar to whom he gave the title 
“Govindaawami.” This song avers : ‘‘Many indeed 
are the great ones of the world and to all of them 
I pay my homage.” This and lour other hymns in 
Naia, Gowla, Arabjvi and Varali constitute the 
Pancharatnas. 

The outstanding contribution of Tyagaraja in 
the domain of music was the development and 
systematisation of sangatis or melodic phrases in 
close assonance with the bMva or the underlying 
^motion and he also released musical practice from 


the grip of the word as such. Some one has averred 
that his work was hriti as apart from Icirtma . His 
services to the continuity of the Indian tradition 
are conspicuous. : After him there has been a little 
too much of emphasis on formal correctness and the 
musical value of notes, whilst at the same time 
purely musical values have not been preserved 
against non-musical intrusions. Tyagaraja himself 
represented a compendium of all the musical re¬ 
sources of his predecessors. It may be remem¬ 
bered that in his days the main instrumental 
accompaniments had not attained the position which 
they now enjoy and exact. The violin does not 
seem to have been much in use during Tyagaraja’s 
time and it has been observed that there is no 
mention of it in any of his kritis. In Northern 
India its use is not as prevalent even now as in 
the South and in fact in this Presidency, the vogue 
of the violin really started with Tirukodikaval 
Krishna Ayyar, although in Travancore Vadivelu 
had largely popularised .it. Krishna Ayyar along 
with the saintly Sarabha Sastri, who gave the 
lute a unique place in South Indian musio and 
Narayanaswami of Mxidangam fame constituted 
the great names of the generation subsequent to 
Tyagaraja. According to tradition, Tyagaxaja’s 
main and simple accompaniment was the Tambura 
and this was but appropriate in the nature of 
things to one who was essentially a Bhakta. It 
was fitting that Tyagaraja should have felt that 
his proper endand aim was sanvasa- Passionately 



devoted to Ms art ha rose above it towards the 
end, although he had in the past insisted that 
music was essential for salvation in his lyrics, 
Mokshamu Galada, Pccgasudharasa and Enthuku 
Peddala , and had insisted on all curricula of studies 
including music. His kxithi' Aparthanwna norva 
exemplifies the final attitude. U I have a wavering 
mind. I have begotten my difficulties.’ J I composed 
and sang hundreds of kirtana’s in order to obtain 
salvation for my individual self irrespective of 
others. I crave pardon and mercy for such great 
offences.” The next step was to prepare for his 
death and his song in Manohari, Parithapamukani 
foretold his end and he prepared for it by sart/yasa 
and surrender. He exclaims in it: u 0h Rama, you 
appreciated my condition and have told me that in 
ten days you will save me. May I remind you 
of this promise?” 

Gayakasikhamani Muthia Bhagavatar who, 
in his own person, typifies the confluence of many 
traditions and is equally honoured in his own dis¬ 
trict and in this, in Mysore and in Travancore, lias 
in his short account in Sanskrit of the life and work 
of Tyagaraja described his musical output thus ; 
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These verses aptly outline the scope of Tyagaraja’s 
art, his freedom from sycophancy and his devotion 
to his Ishtadevata, (Rama), his r outer simplicity and 
the inner symbolism of his kxitis, the felicity of 
his wording, compact, nevertheless with profound 
spiritual meaning and the technical excellence of 
his work. 

With this description of his genius I may well 
conclude but may I take the opportunity of remark¬ 
ing before I finish that the memory of Tyagaraja 
should s erve to minimise, if not to counteract, some 
of the tendencies now increasingly prevalent in the 
practice of Carnatic music ? To say that at present 
the ‘ lay a ’ aspect is sometimes over-emphasised and 
the passion^ for i tala ’ over-accentuated and that 
legitimate regard is not paid to sheer melody and 
to the BagJiabhava, is certainly not to exaggerate. 
The present type of audience is new and in the 
making, and the present demands on the artists are 
variegated, and therefore is it that I have ventured 
on such a reminder. ‘Often ornateness goes with 
greatness. Oftener felicity comes of simplicity.” 

Of Tyagaraja it may well be said in the words 
of the English poet 

u Enough that there is none since risen who sings 
A song so gotten of the immediate soul. 

So instant from the vital fount of things 
Which is our source and goal.” 
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